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READING*AND*GULTURE.<- 


MHE  connection  of  reading  and  culture 
jfilH.  is  very  intimate.  Certain  proposi- 
Qlg  tions  touching  it  may  be  laid  down  at 
the  outset  as  generally  admitted,  and, 
therefore,  needing  no  proof.  First,  the 
majority  of  men  in  any  enlightened  com- 
munity owe  most  of  their  culture,  as  well 
as  information,  to  the  reading  of  good 
books.  Secondly,  the  extent  of  the  cul- 
ture and  knowledge  may  be  accurately 
gauged  i  by  the  extent  and  character  of 
the  reading  done.  Thirdly,  in  most  cases 
the  habit  of  reading,  if  formed  at  all,  is 
formed  during  the  school-days,  and  the 
young  man  who  does  not  form  it  in  the 
public  school  or  academy  is  not  likely  to 
form  it  in  the  college  or  professional 
school.  Fourthly,  the  young  man  who 
passes  through  his  school-days  a  compar- 
ative stranger  to  the  standard  books  in 
literature  is  not  likely  to  become  a  well- 
informed  and  cultured  man. 

Obviously,  then,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  which  a  young  man  can 
ask  in  his  school-days  is:  How  may  I 
acquire  the  habit  of  reading  to  the  great- 
est profit, 

Probably  not  one  young  man  in  fifty 
leaves  school  with  any  really  intelligent 
interest  in  good  books,  or  with  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  ever  having  much 
to  do  with  them,  except  so  far  as  he  can- 
not avoid  it.  Take  the  fact  that  the 
average  man,  even  in  the  so-called 
"learned  professions,"  has  no  difficulty 
in  avoiding  it,  and  it  requires  but  little 
effort  to  see  how  hopelessly  narrow  the 
furnishing  of  that  average  man  must  be. 
It  is  true  that  young  men  of  generous  and 
aspiring  natures  often  deplore  this  state 
of  things  and  wish  it  otherwise;  yet  it 
seems  to  them  impossible  to  have  it  other- 
wise. Now  we  believe  that  the  hindrances 
to  the  promotion  of  the  habit  of  intelli- 
gent and  profitable  reading  are,  to  begin 
with,  chiefly  in  the  man  himself.  We 
once  heard  one  of  our  leading  theologians 
jocosely  say :  "The  Catechism  makes  a 
great    omission     in     its    definition  of 


original  sin.  We  ought  to  add  two  ele- 
ments: impecuniosity  and  idiocy.  Now 
idiocy  has  'struck  out'  in  the  case  of  the 
majority  of  men,  but  in  my  case  it  is  im- 
pecuniosi'y."  He  might  have  added  that 
a  still  more  important  omission  is  lazi- 
ness which  has  "struck  out"  well  nigh 
universally.  John  Foster,  in  his  cele- 
brated "Essay  on  the  Improvement  of 
Time" — a  book  which  every  intelligent 
young  man  should  read  —  has  discussed 
the  principal  ways  in  which  time  is  wasted 
and  the  opportunities  of  life  lost.  They 
are:  contented  idleness,  needless  sleep, 
listlessness  and  neglect  of  the  brief  inter- 
vals of  time, — in  one  word  laziness,  either 
in  its  essence  or  its  outcome.  The  hin- 
drances are,  therefore,  under  the  control 
of  the  man's  own  will,  and  if  they  are  not 
removed  it  is  simply  because  he  is  not 
enough  of  a  man  to  see  what  needs  to  be* 
done,  to  determine  upon  it,  and  then  to 
do  it.  There  is  not  a  doubt  that  almost 
any  young  man,  even  to  the  busiest,  could 
daily  save  an  hour  or  two,  at  the  least, 
from  the  time  ordinarily  wasted  in  these' 
various  ways.  The  time  thus  saved  from 
waste  and  loss  would  in  a  single  year  carry 
him  through  fifty  or  a  hundred  volumes 
of  the  standard  works  of  literature.  Such 
reading,  continued  through  the  ten  years 
of  school-life  spent  in  preparing  for  a 
profession,  would  make  him  a  marvel  of 
intelligence  and  culture.  In  the  light  of 
these  possibilities,  the  common  waste  of 
time  becomes  in  a  high  degree  criminal. 
But  assuming  that  the  youth  has  enough 
of  true  manhood  in  him  to  see  what  may 
be  done  and  to  determine  to  do  it.  there 
comes  the  further  question:  How  must 
the  reading  be  done  in  order  to  secure 
the  best  results  in  culture  V 

We  confine  ourselves,  in  the  present 
paper,  to  some  general  directions  appli- 
cable to  all  reading. 

1st.  Kead  only  such  books  as  are  of 
unquestionable  value.  Wasting  time  over 
i  worthless  reading  is  the  first  great  danger 
of  the  youth  of  the  present  day.  Life  is 
too  brief  and  precious  and  there  are  too 
manv  books  of  inestimable  worth,  for  any 


one  to  waste  even  an  hour  upon  unworthy 
or  even  inferior  books,  much  less  upon 
base  ones. 

The  true,  manly  culture  which  men 
should  seek  is  not  that  of  which  Professor 
Huxley  tells  us.  which  is  reached  through 
exclusive  study  of  science,  and  makes 
man  a  "clear,  cold,  logic — engine."  It  is 
not  that  which  Matthew  Arnold  advocates, 
which  is  attained  through  literary  train- 
ing and  leaves  a  man  a  Greek,  the  embodi 
ment  of  the  "sweetness  and  light"  of  the 
immoral  age  of  Sophocles.  It  is  rather 
the  Christian  culture,  which  lifts  one  to 
the  noblest  manhood  or  womanhood.  It 
enlarges  the  intellect  in  all  its  powers,  it 
broadens  and  deepens  the  feelings,  it  in 
creases  and  brings  under  perfect  control 
the  active  powers,  it  firings  man.  through 
the  development  of  his  moral  and  relig- 
ious nature,  into  intelligent,  loving,  living- 
sympathy  with  the  great  Father  of  us  all. 

The  books  to  be  read  are  the  books 
to  produce  such  culture.  In  general  they 
arethe  books  which  contain  the  most  and 
grandest  truth  presented  in  the  most 
powerful  form.  In  the  vast  world  of 
books,  the  beginner  will,  of  course,  be  at 
a  loss  to  decide  what  books  have  these 
qualities.  He  will  find  some  help  in  Pres 
ident  Porter's  "Books and  Beading. "  Two 
simple  rules  will  also  be  of  service  to  him: 

First.  Of  the  literature  of  the  past,  read 
what  mankind  has  approved.  The  ages 
agree  on  the  great  books. 

Secondly.  Of  the  present  literature, 
read  what  the  best  criticism  approves. 
The  young  reader  loses  nothing  in  any 
way,  and  gains  much  in  every  way.  by 
leaving  new  books  alone  until  competent 
judges  have  declared  them  to  be  worth 
reading. 

2nd,  Bead  systematically.  Careless, 
aimless  reading  is  the  second  great  dan- 
ger of  the  youth  of  the  present  day.  To 
avoid  it  every  young  nam  should  have  a 
definite  end  in  view  and  follows  well  con- 
ceived plan  in  attaining  it.  The  aim  of 
every  intelligent  young  man  should  be 
two-fold: 

First.  To   gain  a  view  of  the  work  and 
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thought  of  the  world  in  all  ages. 

Secondly.  To  gain  a  special  view  of  the 
work  and  thought  of  his  own  race. 

The  reaching  of  this  aim  will  give  him 
a  practical  mastery  of  all  the  great  features 
in  history  and  literature,  and  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  world  in  which  he 
is  to  do  his  work,  while  it  will  result  in  a 
large  measure  of  true  culture. 

3rd,Read  with  settled  purpose  of  retain- 
ing what  is  read.  Inattentive,  passive 
reading  is  the  third  great  danger  of  the 
youth  of  the  present  day.  This  danger 
may  be  avoided  by  strictly  regarding  the 
following  directions: 

First,  Give  earnest  attention  to  the  book 
in  hand.  Determine  that  there  shall  lie 
no  day-dreaming  over  it,  and  then  see  to 
it  that  there  is  none.  A  boy  may  dream 
over  a  thousand  books  and  know  nothing 
worth  knowing  about  any  one  of  them. 

Secondly,  Analyze  as  you  read,  and  be 
sure  to  read  with  a  pencil  and  note-book 
in  hand,  that  you  may  be  compelled  to 
grasp  the  plan  and  contents  of  the  book 
read.  • 

Thirdly,  Keview  the  book  you  read, 
frequently  and  thoroughly,  that  the  plan 
and  contents  which  have  been  grasped 
may  be  Axed  iu  the  mind  and  perma- 
nently retained  as  a  part  of  its  furnishing. 

Such  a  course  of  reading,  conscien- 
tiously persisted  in  for  ten  years,  will 
yield  incalculable  residts  in  knowledge 
and  culture,  and  so  form  and  fix  the  hab- 
it of  reading  that  it  will  never  be  lost. 
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SITUATION  OF  LAKE  FORE IT. 


Like  Forest  is  finely  locate:!  on  the  bluff's 
of  Lake  Michigan,  twenty-eight  miles  north 
of  Chicago.  Its  sylvan  features,  system  of 
ravines,  and  lake  front,  give  it  great  natural 
beauty,  which  has  been  so  far  developed  by 
landscape  gardening-  as  to  make  the  place  one 
of  the  most  charming  suburban  towns  of  the 
Northwest.  It  is  a  town  of  beautiful  estates 
and  Christian  homes.  Quietude  and  culture 
are  eminently  its  characteristics,  affording 
advantages  and  lending  those  finer  influences 
desirable  in  student-life.. 

The  town  is  almost  proverbially  healthy; 
and  toe  nainVr  of  trains  on  the  Milwaukee 
Division  of  the  Chicago  anil  Northwestern 
Railway  rendeis  it  easy  of  access  at  nearly 
all  hours  of  the  day. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  foundations  of  the  University  at  Lake 
Forest  were  laid  by  the  Presbyterians  of  Chi- 
cago. Three  clergymen  were  the  leaders  in  I 
the  work:  Rev.  Harvey  Curtis.  D.D.,  Rev. 
Ira  M.  Weed  and  Rev.  R.  W.  Patterson.! 
D.D.  The  academy  was  opened  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1857.  Ferry  Hall,  the  building  for 
the  seminary,  or  young  ladies'  department, 
was  finished  and  opened  for  school  in  the  fall  of 
1869.  The  college  enterprise  was  started  on 
the  7th  of  September.  1X7I>.  with  a  Fresh- 
man Class,  of  twelve  members,  in  the  build- 


ing known  as  Lake  Forest  Hotel  —  since 
destroyed  by  fire — which  had  been  purchased 
by  the  hoard  of  t  ustees  for  collegiate  pur- 
poses. The  college  begun  its  first  year  of 
work  with  all  the  four  classes  and  a  full 
faculty.  September  10,  1878.  At  the  close 
of  the  year,  June  '2o,  1879,  it  sent  out  its  first 
graduates.  The  fall  session  of  the  present 
year  opened  September  10, 1879,  with  a  large 
increase  of  students  drawn  from  several 
States. 

CONTROL  AND  CONNECTIONS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

Lake  Forest  University  is  controlled  by 
the  Synod  of  Illinois  North  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
1  he  members  of  its  board  are  nominated  and 
elected  by  the  trustees,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Synod.  The  board  is  composed 
of  leading  Presbyterians  of  the  North-west. 
At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Wiscon- 
sin at  Fond  du  Lac.  that  tody  formally  and 
heartily  adopted  the  University  as  its  own 
institution  and  gave  pledges  of  its  support 
and  co-operation.  We  append  the  action  of 
the  two  Synods  at  their  fall  sessions. 

RESOLUTION   OF   THE   SYNOD   OF  ILLINOIS  NORTH, 
AT  MENDOTA,  ILL.,  OCT.  22,  1879. 

Resolved  :  That  the  work  of  providing 
Lake  Forest  University  with  ample  buildings 
and  endowments  is  one  in  which  all  ministers 
and  churches  of  this  Synod  should  have  a 
part,  because  it  is  our  university  and  our 
duty  to  endow  it. 

We  congratulate  the  trustees  and  faculty 
of  this  institution  upon  their  greatly  improved 
condition  and  prospects,  and -we  earnestly 
urge  upon  our  churches  to  assist  the  effort 
now  in  progress  to  secure,  free  of  debt,  build- 
ings for  the  use  of  this  institution,  which 
losses  by  fire  and  increased  patronage  have 
made  immediately  necessary. 

ACTION  OF  THE  SYNOD  OF  WISCONSIN  AT  FOND  DU 
LAC,  WIS.  OCT.  11,  1879. 

The  Committee  on  Education  in  the  North 
West  would  report  as  follows,  viz : 

It  has  been  the  earnest  care  and  effort  of 
the  Piedoyterian  Church  always  to  provide 
sound  education  for  the  people.  She  has  ever 
been  the  promoter  of  common  school  educa- 
tion. The  numerous  colleges  and  theological 
seminaries  that  have  risen  under  her  plans 
and  fostering  care  are  monuments  to  her  ex- 
alted zeal .  For  Christian  education  and  educa- 
tion abounding  in  all  sound  learning,  and  for 
loyalty  to  our  glorious  Redeemer  and  His  truth 
she  stands  pledged  in  all  her  past  history  and 
her  present  convictions,  and  lends  her  money, 
her  energies  and  her  prayers  to  its  promotion . 

It  is  with  sympathetic  interest  that  we 
have  heard,  upon  the  floor  of  the  Synod,  the 
report  and  words  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Miner,  the 
representative  of  Beloit  College,  setting  forth 
the  noble  work  of  that  institution  in  this 
cause.  We  congratulate  our  Congregational 
brethren  for  their  success  both  at  Beloit  and 
Ripon.  Stimulated  by  their  worthy  example, 
we  feel  a  new  interest  in  the  encourage- 
ment and  enlargement  to  the  highest  capa- 
city of  our  young  and  promising  enterprise.  ! 

The  University  at  Lake  Forest  now  giving! 


such  grand  promise  under  the  leadership  of 
its  president,  the  Rev.  D.  S.  C4regory,  D.D., 
and  Ins  devoted  and  able  assistants,  com- 
mends itself  to  our  support. 

The  financial  skill  displayed  in  its  manage- 
ment, its  particularly  favorable  location,  the 
high  and  noble  range  of  its  purpose  in  schol- 
arship, all  commend  it  as  a  most  promising 
investment  of  our  gifts  and  a  worthy  resort 
for  our  sons  and  daughters.  We  heartily 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  pastors 
and  churches,  as  the  College  of  our  Synod. 
We  believe  that  every  church  ought  to  be  a 
root  to  some  Christian  college,  sending  up 
its  proportion  of  nutriment  in  students, 
money  and  prayer;  also  that  there  is  great 
strength  in  concentration  of  purpose  and 
effort,  in  this  as  in  all  enterprises;  and,  as 
this  institution  at  Lake  Forest  gives  such 
high  promise  for  the  future,  and  naturally 
falls  to  us  iu  its  location  and  denominational 
connection,  we  urge  upon  our  pastors  and 
churches  to  engage  in  the  effort  to  make  this 
a  grand  Presbyterian  college  for  the  North- 
west. In  doing  so,  we  do  not  feel  that  we 
shall  lose  any  interest  or  effort  for  our  be- 
loved academy  at  Waukesha.  That  will 
serve  a  grand  purpose  as  a  preparatory  school . 
It  cannot  fail  to  share  the  prosperity  of  its 
greater  associate.  We  have  long  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  high  character  and  noble 
devotion  of  Professor  Rankin,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  extend  to  him  such  encouriJgement 
as  we  can  afford.  We  withdraw  nothing 
from  him  in  our  enlistment  in  the  greater 
work  at  Like  Forest. 

The  committee  concluded  with  the  following- 
resolutions  :  1st.  That  the  usual  committee  on 
visitation  to  attend  and  report  upon  the  annual 
examinations  of  Carroll  College — our  aca- 
demy at  Waukesha — be  appointed.  2d.  That 
a  committee  of  visitation  be  appointed  to 
attend  and  report  upon  the  annual  examina- 
tion at  the  University  of  Lake  Forest,  and 
that  its  claims  be  uiged  upon  the  attention 
of  our  wealthy  men  and  women  as  an  insti- 
tution worthy  of  high  endowment.  3d,  That 
a  committee  of  visitation  be  appointed  to 
attend  and  report  upon  the  examination  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  North-west, 
and  that  a  collection  be  taken  up  in  each 
Church  of  the  Synod  during  the  year  for  its 
financial  aid. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

•I.  E.  ClIAPIN, 

John  S.  McDonald. 
John  McLean. 

educational  atm  of  the  institution. 
The  object  of  the  founders  and  supporters 
of  Lake  Forest  University  has  been  to  furnish 
to  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  the 
Northwest  a  Christian  education  of  the  high- 
est order,  here  at  home,  at  a  comparatively 
moderate  expense,  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
temptations  which  in  so  many  places  open 
the  way  to  ruin,  bodily,  mental  and  moral. 
In  its  various  departments,  it  offers  to  the 
youth  the  very  best  facilities  for  preparing  to 
become  what  the  educated  youth  of  this  coun- 
try should  hi — the  leaders  and  molders  of  the 
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thought  and  activity  of  the  nation. 

It  will  he  the  first  aim  of  the  institution  to 
educate,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term — 
to  train  to  clear,  distinct,  connected,  construct- 
ive thinking,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring 
out  fully  the  powers  of  heart  and  will — and 
thus  to  fit  those  trained  in  it  to  accomplish  a 
large  and  worthy  work  in  life. 

Beyond  this  it  will  seek  to  do  the  more  impor- 
tant work  of  elevating  those  entrusted  to  its 
care  to  the  true  and  highest  view  of  human 
life  and  its  divinely  appointed  task — striving 
to  open  then:  eyes  to  the  great  system  of 
Christian  truth  and  to  lay  the  foundation  in 
this  for  the  regeneration  and  transformation 
of  character  according  to  Christ's  standard — 
and  so  to  start  them  with  their  full  summed 
spiritual  powers  along  the  only  true,  and, 
therefore,  the  best  and  highest,  line  of  devel- 
opement  and  effort.  • 

Its  supreme  object  will  be  to  give  the 
strongest  permanent  impulse  to  the  life  of  its 
students — leading  them  to  lay  hold,  with  a 
practical  Christian  faith,  upon  the  vitalizing 
principles,  powerful  motives  and  elevating 
mission  of  our  holy  religion — and  thus  to 
make  it  certain  that  their  work  and  leader- 
ship will  avail  the  most  possible  for  (rod  and 
the  highest  good  of  mankind. 

It  will  be  manifest  to  intelligent  men  that 
such  an  education  will  develop,  in  the  youth 
subjected  to  its  processes,  the  powers  needed 
at  the  present  day;  that  such  elevated  Chris- 
tian views  of  human  life  and  work  will  make 
plain  theta.sk  to  be  accomplished  for  the  world 
in  this  age;  and  that  such  impulse  of  sound 
Christian  piety  will  give  the  momentum 
required  for  its  accomplishment. 

In  accordance  with  the  original  design  of 
its  founders  and  the  present  purpose  of  its 
friends,  the^jnotto  of  the  University  is  and 
will  continue  to  be: 

The  leaders  demanded  by  the  times  must 
he  possessed  of  the  mostfliorough  education, 
the  most  exalted  Christian  views,  and  a  vital 
Christian  faith  and  piety. 


RADIANT   MATTER. 


LA  BOY  F.  GRIFFIN.  A.M. 

(Notice  of  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at 
Sheffield,  August  22, '79.  Popular  Science  Month- 
ly, November.) 


Faraday  first  applied  the  term  "Radiant 
Matter,"  as  early  as  1816.  He  believed  that 
matter  might  lie  placed  in  a  fourth  state,  in 
which  it  would  differ  as  much  from  a  gas 
as  a  gas  differs  from  a  liquid. 

The  ordinary  conception  of  a  gas  is  a 
body  in  which  the  molecules  move  with  incon- 
ceivable velocity.  They  are  so  numerous 
that  they  hit  each  other  too  frequently  to 
move  far  in  a  single  direction.  But  if  the 
gas  lie  exhausted,  the  distance  which  each 
molecule  is  free  to  move  increases.  At  a 
certain  point,  the  phenomena  presented  by 
the  Radiometer  appear.  But  if  the  exhaus- 
tion is  further  increased,  the  mean  free  path 
of  the  molecules  increases,  raid  phenomena 


appear  that  are  so  different  from  those  shown 
by  ordinary  matter  as  to  indicate  a  distinct 
state. 

If  a  highly  exhausted  bulb  be  made  the 
path  of  the  current  of  electricty  from  an  in- 
duction coil,  a  dark  space  appears  around  the 
negative  pole.  Increase  the  degree  of  exhaus- 
tion, and  the  dark  space  increases  correspond- 
ingly, but  a  band  of  peculiarly  brilliant  light 
marks  the  limit  of  the  dark  space. 

Here,  then,  the  molecules  are  moving  by 
themselves,  that  is,  they  start  from  the  nega- 
tive pole,  move  away,  and  the  light  band  is 
caused  by  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
molecules  to  reach  the  pole,  prevented  by 
those  moving  away.  When  thus  moving, 
molecules  show  novel  properties. 

When  Radiant  matter  strikes  a  solid  it 
renders  that  solid  fluorescent.  Thus  if  a  dia- 
mond be  placed  in  the  path  of  these  mole- 
cules, it  fluoresces  with  a  bright  gi-een  light. 
So.  too,  radiant  molecules  cause  glass  to  fluor- 
esce: uranium  glass  is  green;  English  glass. 
blue;  and  German,  apple-green.  The  ruby 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  fluorescing  bodies 
known,  and  radiant  matter  renders  this  a 
rich  red. 

In  ordinary  vacuum  tubes,  electricity 
illuminates  any  shape;  hence,  they  are 
made  of  the  most  fantastic  forms.  But 
matter,  when  in  this  new  state,  moves  only 
in  straight  lines,  and  absolutely  refuses  to 
turn  a  corner.  Thus  if  the  tube  be  shaped 
like  a  V.  the  leg  connected  with  the  negative 
tube  will  be  illuminated,  while  the  other  re- 
mains dark.  And.  so,  if  the  negative  be 
concave,  the  luminous  rays  will  converge  to 
a  focus  and  produce  a  fluorescent  spot  where 
they  meet  the  glass. 

So.  finally,  radiant  matter  can  be  inter- 
cepted by  a  solid.  In  this  case,  it  appears 
to  cast  a  shadow,  since  the  surrounding  glass 
is  made  to  fluoresce.  But  the  constant  bat- 
tling of  the  surface  finally  renders  the  glass 
incapable  of  sinning;  and  if  then  the  solid  be 
removed,  the  shadow  will  appear  bright  on 
a  dark  back-ground. 

All  these  phenomena  seem  different  from 
the  ordinary  phenomena  of  matter.  Hence, 
it  seems  probable,  perhaps  is  proved,  that 
there  are  four  states  of  matter,  solid,  liquid, 
gaseous  and  radiant. 


Term  Examination  of  the  Junior  Glass  in  English 

Literature,  December  16,  1879. 

I. 

1.  Define  Literature  in  the  wide  sense, 
and  in  the  strict  sense. 

2.  State,  define  and  illustrate  the  ele- 
ments in  Literature  in  the  strict  .sense, 
raid  show  them  to  he  essential. 

3.  Which  of  the  essential  elements  is 
the  most  important? 

4.  Define  English  Literature. 

5.  "Why  study  English  Literature  as  a 
part  of  a  liberal  education?  What  should 
be  the  prominence  of  the  study  as  com- 
pared with  other  Literatures? 

What  lines  of  study  of  English  are 
necessary  in  order  to  the  most  valuable 


results  in  culture  and  power? 

Why  the  first?  Why  the  second?  Why 
the  third? 

II. 

1.  Which  hue  of  study  is  first  taken  up, 
and  why? 

2.  What  preliminary  topics,  and  why? 

3.  State  the  the  theories  of  Nation- 
making,  unfolding  fully  the  true  theory, 
with  the  reasons  for  it. 

4.  Outline  the  movement  of  modern 
European  Life,  as  shown  in  History,  ac- 
cording to  Guizot. 

5.  Outline  the  movement  of  English 
Life,  as  shown  in  History. 

III. 

1.  Apply  the  theory  of  Nation-making 
to  the  English  Race. 

2.  Give  the  periods  of  introduction  of 
great  ideas,  and  show  what  was  brought 
in  in  each  case. 

3.  Give  the  great  periods  of  English 
Literature,  connecting  them  with  the 
stages  in  the  Language,  the  introduction 
of  new  ideas  and  the  progress  of  History. 

4.  Give  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
English  Language  and  trace  them  from 
the  original  stems,  connecting  them  with 
the  migrations  and  movements  of  the 
peoples. 

5.  Show  what  are  the  probabilities  that 
the  English  Language  will  become  the 
universal  language. 

IV. 

1.  Give  a  summary  view  of  Anglo- Saxoii 
History. 

2.  Give  the  characteristics  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Race. 

3.  What  elements  in  the  present  English 
character  do  we  owe  to  the  Anglo-Saxon? 
Illustrate  by  the  Englishmen  of  the  pres- 
ent day. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  An- 
glo-Saxon Literature,  and  of  the  influ- 
ecnes  at  work  molding  it. 

5.  What  are  the  the  periods  of  the  Lit- 
erature, and  who  the  great  representa- 
tives? 

6.  Give  the  characteristics  of  the  Liter- 
ature. 

V. 

1.  Give  an  account  to  of  the  first 
great  Engish  Epic,  including  origin, 
spirit,  plan,  etc.  What  idea  in  common 
with  all  great  early  Epics?  Illustrate 
this. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  second  great 
Epic.  Compare  and  contrast  it  with  the 
first.  Show  its  influence  upon  English 
though,  and  literature. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  Bede.  his 
influence  and  works. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  great  works 
translated  by  King  Alfred  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  show  their  suita- 
bleness. 

Winterterm  of  the  Lake  Forest  Univer- 
sity opens  January  7th.  188(1. 

Catalogues  furnished  on  application  to 
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The  Lake  Forest  University  Re- 
view, of  which  the  present  is  the  first 
number,  is  to  be,  as  its  name  implies, 
a  university  newspaper,  ami  its  first 
aim  as  such;  will  lie  to  represent  all 
the  interests  of  the  institution  by  which 
it  is  issued,  and  all  connected  therewith, 
— Board  of  Trustees,  Faculty,  Students 
and  Patrons.  Anything  that  would  in 
any  way  tend  to  the  detriment  or  dis- 
grace of  any  of  these  parties,  or  that 
would  in  any  way  misrepresent  them, 
will  be  rigidly  excluded  from  its 
columns,  A  college  .journal  is  no  place 
for  petty  malice,  brutal  coarseness,  or 
conceited  stupidity  to  vent  itself.  The 
aim  will  be,  in  everything,  to  cultivate 
and  represent  a  healthful,  truthful, 
manly.  Christian  tone  and  sentiment. 
We  appeal  to  all  who  are,  or  have  been, 
connected  with  the  institution,  in  any 
capacity,  to  aid  us  in  this  important 
work  by  sending  us  their  subscriptions 
for  the  current  year  and  by  furnishing 
us  items  and  articles  that  will  add  inter- 
est to  our  columns. 

The  conductors  of  the  Review  also 
hope  to  represent,  in  increasing  mea- 
sure, certain  larger  educational  and 
Christian  interests.  It  is  their  purpose 
to  discuss  subjects  and  topics  which 
will  be  of  interest  ami  profit  to  all  intel- 
ligent readers  and  especially  to  teachers 
and  men  of  literary  culture.  They  will 
discuss  such  subjects  as  Reading  and 
Literary  Culture.  Co i irses  of  Heading, 
Methods  of  Teaching,  Theories  of  Edu- 
cation, and  give  attention  to  current 
topics  generally.  They  desire,  in  time, 
to  make  their  journal  invaluable  to  a 
large  number  of  thinking  men  in  the 
North-west,  and  they  would  bespeak 
the  generous  sympathy  and  aid  of  all 
such  men  in  their  enterprise. 

Thanksgiving-day  was  made  a  very 
joyful  one  this  year  by  the  ten  thou- 
sand evidences  of  extraordinary  pros- 
perity in  agriculture,  man  of  actures  and 
trade.  The  granaries  are  more  than 
filled  with  the  fruits  of  the  field;  the 
mining  and  manufacturing  agencies 
are  all    being    Worked   up  to  their  full 


capacity;  and  the  volume  of  trade  over 
the  whole  country  is  simply  enormous. 
We  have  abundant  reason  for  thanks- 
giving. Yet  we  stop  to  ask  the  question: 
Will  this  prosperity  lie  a  blessing? 
That  will  depend  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  wealth  which  it  brings  shall 
be  used.  If  used  for  low  material  ends 
—for  palatial  residences  and  showy 
equipage  and  all  that — it  will  be  a  curse, 
adding  to  the  purse-pride,  selfishness  and 
luxury  which  destroy  families  and 
nations;  if  for  high  moral  and  spirit- 
ual ends,  which  have  to  do  with  the 
elevation  and  progress  of  mankind, 
through  Christian  education  and  cul- 
ture, it  will  be  the  best  of  blessings  for 
which  to  give  everlasting  thanks. 

Reasons  are  not  wanting  for  thinking 
that  the  revival  of  business  will  be  per- 
manent, for  the  present,  at  least — as  a 
man  once  expressed  himself,  in  his  Irish 
way,  to  a  friend  of  ours.  The  super- 
abundant crops  have  enabled  the  farm- 
ing classes  to  become  large  purchasers 
and  consumers.  The  demand  for  manu- 
factures for  immediate  consumption  is 
far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  producing 
agencies.  Work,  along  the  line  of  its 
legitimate  industry,  is  abundant  and 
remunerative.  With  the  outside  world, 
the  balance  of  trade  is  greatly  in  our 
favor,  and  vast  sums  of  gold  are  flow- 
ing into  our  treasuries.  With  industry 
and  economy,  these  circumstances  give 
assurance  of  permanent  prosperity. 

Rev.  Newman  Smyth,  of  Quincy,  Illi- 
nois, has  just  given  to  the  public  "Old 
Faiths  in  New  Light."  He  suggests 
that  "the  complete  execution  of  the 
author's  plan  would  involve  a  compre- 
hensive treatise  on  Christianity  and 
development — an  entire  reworking  in 
view  of  modern  ideas  of  the  devel- 
opeinent  of  the  department  of  Apolo- 
getics." Leaving  so  great  a  task,  he 
announces  as  his  purpose  to  "endeavor 
to  examine  certain  connected  and  strat- 
egic points  along  the  line  of  the  defence 
of  the  Christian  faith."  Mr.  Smyth's 
work,  like  his  former  volume  on  "The 
Religious  Feeling,"  is  fresh  and  suggest- 
ive ami  will  In-  of  great  profit  to  intel- 
ligent leaders.  The  arguments  for 
the  old  faiths  are  new  and  strong  and 
well  presented,  but  the  writer  is.  per- 
haps, inclined  to  make  too  much  of 
development  and  German  criticism  and 
philosophy  and  too  little  of  Abraham 
and  Moses  and  inspiration.  He  makes 
some  concessions  which  seem  to  us  un- 
called for  by  the  present  state  of 
science,  whether  physical,  moral,  theo- 
logical ofbiblical.  We  received  our  first 
lessons  in  development  along  the  line 
of  Bible  History,  when  a  child,  from 
Edwards'  "  History  of  Redemption," 
and  the  spirit  of  some  of  the  best 
modern  writers  seems  stranglv  in  con- 


trast with  the  devout  reverence  for  the 
Word  of  Hod  which  marked  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  that  greatest  of  American 
intellects.  Which  is  the  more  healthful 
tendency  V  Which  indicates  the  great- 
est mental  breadth? 

A  French  critic  reviews  "Pinafore" 
in  the  Paris  Temps,  and  says  it  pleases 
the  Americans  "  because  it  is  mingled 
witli  buffoonery  somewhat  coarse!  " 

The  Princeton  Review  has  completed 
its  second  year  since  the  new  departure. 
Numbering  among  its  contributors  the 
most  eminent  Christian  scholars  and 
writers  in  Europe  and  America,  it  has 
already  won  for  itself  the  foremost 
place  as  the  champion  of  Theism  in  its 
contest  witli  science  and  philosopy — 
falsly  so  called. 

The  number  of  profound  and  elabor- 
ate works,  published  of  late,  has  been 
unusually  large. 

Prof.  Flint,  of  Edinburgh,  has  issued 
his  "Anti-theistic  Theories,"  a  compan- 
ion volume  to  his  "Theism."  It  is  an 
exceedingly  able  work  and  shows  that 
wonderful  familiarity  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject",  which  characterises 
all  the  author's  works.  The  book  is 
wanting  in  unity,  however,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  works  of  many  profound 
British  thinkers,  and  leaves  the  dis- 
cussion of  Positivism  for  a  future  vol- 
ume. In  theology,  Professor  Flint  is  the 
growing  man  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  abroad. 

Professor  Henry  Calderwood,  the 
successor  of  Sir  Win.  Hamilton,  in  the 
Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  has  given  the 
world  a  much  needed  discussion  in  his 
work,  "The  Relations  of  Mind  and 
Brain."  He  has  brought  together  and 
examined  with  the  utmost  care  the  facts 
of  physiology  and  conciousness,  ami 
shown  conclusively  that  "mind  cannot 
be  explained  by  the  conditions  applica- 
ble to  matter."  The  author  is  widely 
known  as  one  of  the  best  thinkers  and 
metaphysicians  of  the  age,  and  his  dis- 
cussion is  in  every  way  able  and  admir- 
able. 

A  Presbyterian  Quarterly  is  about  to 

be  started  at  the  the  East.  Its  editors- 
in-chief  will  be  Rev.  Drs.  A.  A.  Hodge 
and  ('has.  A.  Briggs,  the  former  of 
Princeton  Seminary  and  the  latter  of 
Union.  Dr.  F.  L.  Patton  will  be  the 
Chicago  associate  editor.  It  will  aim  to 
be  the  denominational  organ  of  the 
branch  of  the  church  to  which  its  edi- 
tors belong.  There  is  a  widely  felt  need 
of  such  an  organ  for  the  discussion  of 
the  living  questions, doctrinal  and  prac- 
tical. All  intelligent  Presbyterians 
will  appreciate  it  and  add  it  to  their  list 
of  Reviews,  which  they  cannot  afford 
to  be  without. 


JANUARY.  ISsf). 


ItflKE  F0REST  UNIVERSITY  REVIEW. 


"Studies  in  Theism,"  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  Boden  D.  Browne,  of  Boston 
University,  exhibits  all  the  logical 
aeuteness  and  breadth  of  the  author's 
former  work — "The  Philosophy  of  Her- 
bert Spenser."  We  regard  Prof.  Browne 
as  one  of  ablest  champions  of  Theism, 
in  the  conflict  with  the  Know-nothing- 
ism  of  the  Positivists,  in  America.  As 
a  critic,  he  shows  the  molding  power  of 
his  teachers,  Ulrici  and  Lotze,  and  he 
annihilates  whatever  he  attacks.  The 
recen  t  work  exhibits  the  latest  phases  of 
the  controversy  with  the  Agnostics. 

Prof.  Tyndall  seems  to  be  no  longer 
able  to  resist  the  scientific  tide  that  is 
wetting  against  the  evolution  hypothe- 
sis.   In  the  Fortnightly  Review  he  says : 

"  I  hold,  with  Virchow,  that  the  fail- 
ures have  been  lamentable,  that  the 
doctrine  is  utterly  discredited." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  no 
"exact  scientist  "  of  any  standing  has 
accepted  this  puerile  hypothesis, — as  St. 
George  Mivart  calls  it.  Virchow,  the 
greatest  of  living  chemists,  styles  the 
circles  of  materialistic  evolutionists 
"  bubble  companies." 

187J)  BFA'OSI)  SEA. 


The  year  that  is  just  passing  from  us  is 
leaving  a  rich  legacy  of  the  events  that 
make  history.  Especially  is  this  so  in  the 
world  beyond  the  Atlantic,  where  the 
great  questions  that  we  Americans  long 
since  settled  are  the  absorbing  centres  of 
every-day  life.  The  events,  social,  econ- 
omical and  ''political,  that  have  passed  in 
review  before  the  reading  public  during 
1870  were  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
future  of  Europe.  Let  us  pass  across  the 
face  of  that  continent  eastward,  and  see 
the  results. 

The  glory  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  won 
at  the  Berlin  Congress,  not  only  for  him- 
self as  a  consummate  actor,  but  for  his 
country  as  the  arbiter  of  nations,  has  been 
somewhat  rudely  disturbed  by  the  trou- 
bles of  the  home  government.  The  empty 
honor  of  being  allowed  to  try  and  make 
the  Turks  behave  properly  does  not  ap- 
pear to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  peas- 
antry, of  Ireland,  who  have  hard  work 
keeping  soul  and  body  together;  and  a 
great  agrarian  question  is  presented  to 
the  English  legislator  for  his  considera- 
tion. It  will  not  be  settled  in  a  day.  and 
the  whole  island  is  upheaved  with  the 
turbulence  of  hungry  mobs  and  the  in- 
cendiary utterances  of  agitators.  The 
one  remedy — the  transfer  of  the  lands — 
is  being  discussed  in  a  way  that  may  lead 
to  its  adoption  in  the  near  .future.  Until 
that  time,  the  Irishman,  deprived  of  pol- 
itical rights  and  starved  out  of  his  very 
life  will  always  be  a  rebel  at  heart.  It 
will  be  the  work  of  a  great  statesman  to 
make  him  the  bulwark  of  the  empire. 

Meanwhile  the  remote  corners  of  that 
empire  have  been  hearing  the  din  of  Avar. 


The  Zulu  campaign  belongs  entirely  to 
this  year.  Beginning  in  disaster,  it  has 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  a  brave  but 
savage  people,  who  have  given  way  to 
the  onward  march  of  civilization.  The 
end  will  be  the  recovery  of  barbarous 
peoples-  from  heathenish  ways,  but  the 
less  said  of  the  means  to  that  end  the 
better.  The  Afghan  war,  of  1878,  was 
closed  by  the  treaty  of  Gundamuk.  early 
in  the  present  year,  by  which  England 
seemed  to  gain  everything.  But  the  ter- 
rible tragedy  at  Cabul  came  soon  after, 
and  that  prestige  on  which  the  Indian 
Empire  seems  to  rest  was  in  peril.  Then, 
in  October,  came  the  avenging  English 
army;  and  once  more  the  horizon  seemed 
to  brighten.  But  at  present  the  presage 
of  disaster  reaches  us;  for  the  victorious 
bands,  diminished  in  number  and  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  their  food  supply,  are 
hemmed  in  at  Cabul  and  Candahar  by 
overwhelming  forces  of  Afghans.  If  Lord 
Beaconsfleld's  posing  should  end  at  last 
in  a  catastrophe,  it  would  seem  but  a 
fitting  finish  to  his  political  theatricals. 

France  has,  during  the  year,  accom- 
plished a  quiet  revolution  and  drawn  the 
eyes  of  the  world  in  admiration.  In  Jan- 
uary the  old  soldier,  who  had  been  ruling 
the  State  as  he  would  have  ruled  the  army, 
not  being  able  to  accept  Ganibetta's  first 
alternative  and  "submit, "  chosee  the  sec- 
ond and  "demitted."  thus  putting  an  end 
to  the  "Septennafaud  arbitrary  govern- 
ment. Since  that  time  the  adminstration 
of  Waddington,  republican  in  spirit  as 
well  as  in  form,  has  been  leading  the  na- 
tion in  a  liberal  conservatism,  that  indi- 
cates a  growing  self-control  among  that 
mercurial  people.  The  measiues  of  the 
year  have  been  the  Limited-Amnesty 
Bill,  which  refuses  to  place  the  state  in 
the  hands  of  the  communistic  foes  of  all 
order;  the  removal  of  the  Assembly  to 
Paris,  after  an  absence  of  nine  years — 
a  step  of  doubtful  expediency; — and  the 
introduction  of  the  Ferry  Bill  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  Jesuits  in  reference  to  educa- 
tion. The  latter  lull  is  still  pending,  and 
is  the  absorbing  topic  of  French  politics 
to-day.  It  will  merely  suppress  those 
brotherhoods  which  defy  the  school  sys- 
tem of  the  state,  and  who  are  not  at  all 
the  champions  of  religious  liberty. 

Prussia  is  the  most  successful  state  in 
Europe.  Having  a  few  years  ago  round- 
ed off  her  territory  and  established  her 
pre-eminence  in  Europe,  she  has  more 
lately  been  centralizing  her  power  at  the 
expense  of  the  federated  states,  and  crush- 
ing out  socialism.  This  year  she  has  im- 
posed her  high  tariff  measures  upon  Ger- 
many, for  the  sake  of  the  army  funds. 
and  has  just  now  formed  the  economic 
Germano- Austrian  alliance,  by  means  of 
which  her  influence  is  extended  with  her 
markets  to  the  Danube.  While  not  com- 
ing actively  to  the  front  in  the  vexed 
matters  of  Turkey,  she  holds  the  balance 
decidedly  between  England  rand  Russia, 


and,  alone  of  the  Christian  powers,  seems 
to  occupy  the  attitude  of  a  d  sinter- 
ested  mediator.  Yet  is  her  unity  largely 
the  result  of  one  life,  and  with  the  with- 
drawal of  that  fife  would  undoubtedly 
spring  up  elements  of  dissolution  which 
Bismarck's  strong  hand  now  keeps  down. 
The    German  Empire  is  the  army. 

The  quarrel  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
was  settled,  for  this  occasion,  by  the  treaty 
of  Constantinople  in  February.  The  Rus- 
sian troops  were  finally  withdrawn  in 
August,  and  the  Turk  left  to  rule  his 
diminished  territory  in  Europe  according 
to  his  own  sweet  will,  and  to  try  to  delude 
England  into  the  belief  that  the  same 
sweet  will  was  not  having  full  sway  also 
in  Asia  Minor.  It  dawned  upon  Mr.  Lay- 
ard,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  Asia  Minor 
was  no  better  off  than  when,  more  than 
a  year  ago,  the  Anglo-Turkish  Secret 
Treaty,  was  made  and  feeling  suspicious 
of  the  hob-nobbing  of  Russia  at  the 
Porte  he  ordered  up  the  ever  useful  fleet, 
which,  like  the  ogre  in  the  story,  serves 
the  purpose  of  scaring  the  bad  little  boy 
an  indefinite  number  of  times.  The  Porte 
has  made  another  of  his  vague  promises, 
and  so  the  storm  has  blown  over  for  the 
present.  Austria  all  the  while  has  been 
occupying  and  organizing  Bosnia,  ac- 
cording to  the  mandate  of  the  Berlin 
Congress.  A  temporary  occupation  they 
call  it,  but  she  means  to  stay.  Railroads 
are  not  built  for  neighbors  with  whom 
we  are  merely  visiting.  This  is  a  bles- 
sing for  Bosnia,  which  is  under  law  for 
the  first  time  in  several  centuries. 

The  nation  which  began  the  crusade 
for  her  fellow  Christians  ending  in  the 
Berlin  Treaty,  while  doing  much  for  the 
Sclavs  beyond  her  borders,  is  doing 
worse  than  nothing  for  her  own  subjects. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  Russia 
was  agitated  with  the  mysterious  violence 
of  the  dreaded  Nihilists  and  met  these 
indications  of  revolt  against  the  despot- 
ism of  bureaus  by  the  only  weapon  of 
despotism — persecution.  The  widespread 
disaffection  of  the  Nihilists  is-  political 
rather  than  social,  and  is  destructive  rath- 
er than  revolutionary.  It  is  the  protest 
of  the  enlightened  nineteenth  century  a- 
gainst  a  form  of  government  that  robs  the 
subject  of  all  civil  and  political  privilege; 
'  and  makes  his  condition  that  of  a  higher 
i  order  of  animal  merely  even  in  circum- 
stances of  comfort  but  little  better  than 
that  of  the  well-fed  ox.  While  its  methods 
ai'e  horrible,  its  principles  are  not  in  their 
motive  abhorrent  even  the  methods  are 
rather  those  of  dispaii  than  of  de -lire.  In 
this  the  society  is  far  removed  ;  bove  Com- 
munists or  soeialists. 

The  new  year  will  dawn  upon  Europe 
still  agitated  by  the  international  jealous, 
ies  which  drain  her  life  blood  and  her 
treasure  into  a  great  standing  camp,  while 
within  the  very  nation:  I  homes  discord 
is  rife  and  social  distress  is  making  all  the 
glory  and  par;  de  of  diploins  cy  si  em  ;  like 
a  cruel  farce.  Americans  u  ay  be  thank- 
ful that  they  have  noneigljbo  s.  an  1  the* 
an  inexhaustable  soil  still  fmnishe;  :. 
bounteous  living  to  all. 
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COMETH  A  BLESSING  DOWN. 


[SELECTED. J 
Not  to  the  man  of  dollars, 

Not  to  the  man  of  deeds : 
Not  unto  craft  and  cunning; 

Not  unto  human  creeds: 
Not  to  the  one  whose  passsion. 

Is  for  the  worlds  renown, 
Not  in  a  form  of  fashion, 

Cometh  a  blessing  down. 
Not  unto  land's  expansion, 

Not  to  the  miser's  chest. 
Not  to  the  princely  mansion, 

Not  to  the  blossomed  crest : 
Not  to  the  sordid  worldling, 

Not  to  the  knavish  clown. 
Not  to  the  haughty  tyrant. 

Cometh  a  blessing  down. 

But  to  the  one  whose  spirit 

Yearns  for  the  great  and  good, 
Unto  the  one  whose  storehouse 

Yieldeth  the  hungry  food : 
Unto  the  one  who  labors, 

Feerless  of  foe  or  frown, 
Unto  the  kindly  hearted, 

Cometh  a  blessing  down. 


WHY  IX  COLLEGE? 


By  every  young  man  in  college  one  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  answered  very  early  in  the 
coarse:  For  what  am  I  here?  If  his  answer 
he  a  wise  one.  and  his  conduct  be  conformed 
to  it.  he  will,  thereby,  lay  the  foundation  for 
success:  if  it  be  a  foolish  one.  he  will,  there- 
by, make  morally  certain  of  his  failure.  An 
adequate  reason  for  the  existence  of  these 
paragraphs  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  answer  a  student  gives  to  this  question 
must  decide  his  whole  course  in  life. 

Young  men  come  to  college  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  work  of  life.  Is  tlris  uni- 
versally true?  It  ought  to  be.  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  it  is  not.  There  are  some  wdio 
do  not  come  to  college  for  this  purpose.  Pro- 
fessor Albert  Dod  1.  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
Professors  the  college  of  New  Jersey  ever  had 
used  to  say  that  nine  men  came  to  college  to 
educate  the  tenth.  He  meant  that  the  nine 
were  so  wanting  in  capacity,  or  in  applica- 
tion, or  in  moral  purpose,  that  the  only  ben- 
efit from  coming  to  College  al  all  was.  that 
they  paid  their  bills  and,  in  this  way,  fur- 
nished the  money  to  educate  the  tenth  man 
who  had  brains,  or  application,  or  moral  pur- 
pose, or  all  of  these  combined.  Good  Presi- 
d  'id  Maclean  used  stoutly  to  maintain  the 
I  'rot'  'ssor's  statement  to  1  isa  first-class  heresy ; 
yet  it  doubtless  had  t  >o  much  truth  in  it.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  in  these  later 
days,  in  our  Western  College-,  that  there  are 
Only  a  very  few-  young  men  who  have  no 
mission  to  till  except  to  pay  their  bills  and  so 
help  to  support  the  worthier  class.  It  may 
at  least  be  said  that  all  young  men  should 
come  to  College  to  prepare  themselves  for 
the  work  of  life. 

Three  things  chiefly  tit  lor  that  work  of  life: 
knowledge,   discipline  and  character.     The 


man  wdio  has  the  spirit  of  the  genuine  stu- 
dent, will  aim  in  his  college  course,  to  acquire 
the  most  knowledge,  to  secure  the  highest 
land  of  mental  power,  and  to  form  the  truest, 
strongest  possible  character.  With  these 
aims  secured  at  the  end  of  College  life,  and 
with  a  favoring  providence,  the  probabilities 
of  success  in  the  world  will  at  least  be  as 
great  as  ten  to  one,  if  not  as  a  hundred  to 
one. 

Let  accurate  and  varied  knowledge  be  the 
first  aim  of  the  College  student. 

Knowdedge  is  a  power  to  be  coveted.  The 
disciplined  mind  would  be  comparatively 
powerless  without  it.  Paul,  of  Tarsus,  how- 
ever mighty  of  intellect  or  strong  of  will, 
could  never  have  given  the  Gospel  to  the 
Gentile  world  of  his  day.  without  Iris  thor- 
ough mastery  of  Jewish.  Greek  and  Roman 
learning.  John  Milton,  however  grand  his 
genius,  could  never  have  written  "Paradise 
Lost"  without  the  vast  stores  of  knowledge. 
Classic,  Romantic  and  Gotliic.  which  he  had 
at  his  command.  Alexander  Von  Humboldt, 
however  universal  his  powers,  could  never 
have  produced  the  "  Cosmos  "  without  such 
a  grasp  of  the  facts  of  the  world  as  probably 
on  other  man  ever  had. 

But  it  is  especially  when  combined  with  a 
disciplined  mind  that  knowledge  becomes 
the  greatest  source  of  power.  1  he  knowledge 
of  facts,  principles  and  agencies  directs  such 
a  mind  in  discovering  or  inventing  the  plans, 
methods  and  instruments  by  which  the  work 
oflife  may  be  pushed  to  accomplishment. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  man  of  large 
and  varied  knowledge  will  know  better  what 
ought  to  be  done  and  bebetterableto  do  what 
is  to  be  done. 

The  larger  and  more  varied  a  young  man's 
acquirements  at  his  graduation,  the  better 
for  his  future  mission.  In  the  ordinary  Col- 
lege curriculum  there  is  nothing  that  is 
not  worthy  of  being  grasp?d  and  remem- 
bered. Who  can  afford  to  do  without  the 
truth  of  Mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences 
in  this  age  when  science  claims  to  be  su- 
preme and  makes  the  calculus  its  chief  agent 
in  pushing  its  discoveries  toward  the  limits 
of  the  material  universe?  Who  can  dispense 
with  the  truth  of  psychology  and  meta- 
physics in  this  day  when  the  old  problems 
touching  the  soul  are  to  be  solved  anew  from 
the  phsychologieal  side?  What,  but  lan- 
guage and  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  lis 
the  instrument  and  repository  of  the  thought 
of  mankind  for  the  ages,  will  help  the  student 
to  rise  to  the  height  of  the  great  thinkers  and 
workers,  and  to  attain  to  that  breadth  of  vision 
so  necessary  to  be  a  worthy  citizen  of  this 
world  in  a  day  when  Cod.  by  tin1  achieve- 
ments of  art  anil  science  and  by  the  progress 
of  commerce  and  Christian  missions,  is  mak- 
ing of  the  world  one  great  commonwealth? 
How  can  the  truth  of  rhetoric  and  eloquence 
be  neglected  in  this  land,  where  the  educated 
citizen  has  such  a  message  of  freedom  and 
truth  anil  grace  for  the  oppressed  and  ignor- 
ant and  debased  of  all  lands? 

It    should,  therefore,  be   the   aim  of  every 


young  man  to  lay  the  firmest  grasp  upon  all 
the  truth  brought  before  him  in  Ms  college 
studies.  If  his  powers  be  more  than  equal  to 
this  task,  he  may  reach  out  into  that  unlimited 
world  of  truth  lying /beyond  tlris  narrower 
one.  The  more  accurate,  rich  and  varied  his 
stores  of  knowledge,  the  better  is  he  fitted,  so 
far    forth,  for  the  mission  of  life. 

Let  the  highest  kind  of  mental  discipline 
be  the  second  aim  of  the  College  student. 

"  Did  the  Almighty,"  says  Lessing,  "hold- 
ing in  Iris  right  hand  Truth,  and  in  his  left 
hand  Search  after  Truth,  deign  to  tender 
me  the  one  I  might  prefer, — in  all  humility, 
but  without  hesitation,  1  should  request 
Search-after  'Truth."  He  thus  expresses  Iris 
opinion  of  the  pre-eminent  value,  not  of  the 
enjoyment  only,  but  of  the  framing  also, 
which  the  search  after  truth  affords. 

"  With  what  do  you  mix  your  colors  ?  " 
asked  a  shallow  young  man  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  "  With  brains,  sir."  Without  the 
brains  with  which  to  mix  them,  the  materials, 
though  never  so  perfect,  will  be  little  better 
than  worthless  in  the  painter's  hands.  With- 
out desciplined  mind  the  most  varied  stores 
of  knowledge  will  be  of  little  avail  in  the 
work  of  life. 

Suppose  the  work  of  man  to  be  the  pursuit 
of  truth  and  its  application  to  the  practical 
ends  of  life,  with  the  ultimate  view  of  perfect- 
ing his  own  nature,  and  of  benefiting  man- 
kind. Such  a  work  is  higher  than  the  mere 
acquirement  of  knowdedge.  How  shall  it  be 
done.  Or.  to  narrow  down  the  inquiry  by 
leaving  out  the  ultimate  aim,  How  may  the 
student  best  secure  the  fullest  development 
of  his  powers  of  observation  and  memory,  of 
imagination  and  thought — in  short,  of  all  his 
powers?  The  answer,  drawn  from  the  long 
and  full  experience  of  the  past,  is.  that  the 
very  best,  if  not  the  only  way  is  by  devoting 
himself  to  the  work  of  mastering  the  branches 
pursue  1  in  the  college  course. 

It  is  a  very  common  error  of  young  men 
in  college  to  suppose  that  there  is  some  better 
culture  to  be  obtained  by  partially  neglecting 
the  prescribed  course  of  study  and  devoting 
themselves  to  the  literature  and  the  events  of 
the  day.  It  often  becomes  the  highest  ambi- 
tion to  know  what  the  latest  daily  has  to  say 
on  all  the  questions  of  trade  and  finance,  of 
home  and  foreign  policy:  to  be  able  to  boast 
that  they  have  completed  the  last  new  novel 
ami  poem:  and  to  lie  familiar  with  all 
the  Magazines  and  Quarterlies.  There  is 
something  very  fascinating  about  such  at- 
tainments. They  make  the  man  who  has 
them  a  sort  of  nine  days'  wonder,  a  verita- 
ble Sir  t  trade:  but  the  one  who  devotes 
himself  to  making  them  finds  Iris  powers  dissi- 
pated rather  than  disciplined.  Such  attain- 
ments conic  as  near  to  true  culture  as  gilt 
does  to  gold.  No  one  ever  gives  his  time  in 
college  to  seeking  them  without  deeply  regret- 
ing  it  at  the  last. 

The  wise  student  will  make  it  his  aim  to 
think  his  way  through  every  subject  of  study, 
to  analyze  and  master  every  subject.  From 
the  studv  of  languages  and  literature  he  will 
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bring  a  strong  memory  and  a  cultivated  taste 
and  imagination ;  from  that  of  mathematics 
und  natural  sciences,  a  power  of  inductive 
and  deductive  reasoning;  from  that  of  meta- 
physical branches  and  rhetoric,  a  more  com- 
plete control  over  all  the  powers  of  his  soul, 
begotten  of  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
them,  a  wider  range  of  thoughtand  reason  and 
an  increased  power  of  discourse  for  expressing 
the  results  of  his  thinking  in  a  manner  the 
clearest,  most  forcible  and  elegant.  Thus, 
everything  m  the  whole  range  of  college 
studies  may  be  shcvn  to  contribute  its  quota 
to  the  work  of  fully  devoloping  the  mental 
powers,  and  while  any  neglect  of  any  part  must 
lie  fatal  to  completeness  of  culture,  the  more 
completely  everything  is  mastered,  the  more 
perfect  will  be  the  result  as  embodied  in  the 
trained  intellect. 

So  clear  is  it  that  this  disciplined  soul- 
power  is  just  what  is  needed  to  make  the 
vast  and  vaiied  stores  of  knowledge  of  most 
.avail  in  the  practical  work  of  the  world,  in 
the  line  of  any  and  all  industries  and  profes- 
sions, that  there  is  scarcely  need  to  dwell  here 
upon  its  bearings  in  that  connection. 

Let  the  formation  of  the  truest,  strongest 
character  be  the  thiid  aim   of  the  student, 

Character,  according  to  the  old  Creek  idea,  j 
is  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  man.     It  is  the  j 
assemblage  of  qualities  which  distinguish  him 
.as  a  person  from  other  persons.    It  is  the  mark 
which  all  his  associations,  acquisitions,  and  | 
exertions  leave  upon   him.  in  his  capacities 
in   his  habits,  in  Iris  tendencies,   and  espe-  ■ 
•eially  in  his  controlling  moral  purpose. 

A  character  will  be  a  true  one  when  the 
drift  of  all  the- capacities,  habits,  tendencies, 
and  of  the  controlling  moral  purpose,  is  in  the 
right  direction;  it  will  lie  a  strong  one  when 
all  of  these  are  so  developed  that  the  prevail- 
ing drift  sets  powerfully  in  the  right  direction, 
it  will  be  the  truest  and  strongest  possible 
when  the  drift  is  wholly  right  and  the  whole 
soul,  lifted  to  the  height  of  the  highest  moral 
purpose,  is  developed  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Young  men  of  fair  ability  sometimes  fall 
into  a  very  dangerous  error  just  here:  "'It  will 
be  time  enough  to  form  a  strong  character 
when  we  get  out  into  the  work  of  the  world." 
they  say.  They  think  it  to  he  a  great  thing 
to  be  able  to  neglect  study  until  the  last 
weeks  of  the  session,  and  then  to  take  a.  high 
position  by  "cramming."  The  error  is  a 
fatal  one.  To  begin  with,  the  attainments  of 
such  a  man  are  always  very  limited.  That, 
however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  evil  re- 
sults, for  the  character  is  ruined  and  the  work 
of  the  life  is  marred.  There  is  an  infinite  dif- 
ference between  such  a  man.  moved  to  work 
only  by  the  pressure  of  outward  circum- 
stances, and  the  man  who  has  the  strongets 
propelling  power  within  himself,  under  his 
own  command,  embodied  in  his  own  strong 
character  and  will,  and  trained  to  ready  and 
effective  action  by  a  college  life  of  honest, 
earnest  work ;  the  one  will  be  a  sorry  drudge 
and  slave,  the  other  an  easy  worker  and  one 
of  the  true  freemen  of  the  world. 


The  importance  of  the  part  which  a  true 
and  noble  character  plays  in  man's  work  in 
life  cannot  well  be  over-estimated.  If  reason 
be  the  power  on  the  throne,  character  is  the 
power  behind  the  throne.  Character  more 
than  anything  else  decides  what  a.  man  is  to 
be  in  life,  whether  worthy  or  worthless,  and 
what  his  career  is  to  be,  whether  in  the  high- 
est sense  a  success  or  a  failure.  A  character 
every  way  right  and  strong  would  have  made 
Burns,  or  Byron,  or  Aaron  Burr,  an  incalcul- 
able power  for  the  good  of  the  world,  and 
would  have  saved  that  world  from  the  sad 
spectacle  of  such  awful  wreck — more  awful 
because  of  its  very  splendor. 

Is  the  question  urged.  How  may  such  wor- 
thy character  best  be  formed  V  The  answer 
has  been  already  suggested.  In  the  main, 
by  attending  earnestly  and  conscientiously  to 
the  every-day  duties,  intellectual,  social, 
moral  and  religious,  of  College  lite,  'there 
is  mi  better  place  in  the  world  for  it  than  the 
Col legi.'.  The  young  man  who  deliberately 
sets  before  his  mind  a  noble  ideal  which  is  to 
lift  him  above  everything  little  and  mean 
and  base,  and  bind  him  to  everything  great, 
generous  and  holy,  and  then  deliberately 
sets  himself  to  realizing  this  ideal  in  the 
study  and  the  work,  the  temptation  and  the 
struggle  of  the  four  years  in  the  little  College 
world, — that  man  will  be  found  in  the  end 
eminently  fitted  by  the  elevation,  power,  per- 
sistency of  his  moral  purpose  foi  the  grander 
study  and  work,  and  the  fiercer  temptation 
and  struggle  of  the  greater  world  beyond  the 
College  walls. '  As  man's  work  is  to  be  done 
in  a  world  which  God  made  and  which  Cod 
governs,  the  nearer  Ins  character,  ideal  and 
actual,  approaches  the  Divine  model,  the 
fairer  will  lie  his  prospects  of  large  and  dis- 
tinguished success,  for  so  his  little  plan  will 
fall  in  with  God's  greater  plan,  and  he  will 
work  with  Cod  on -his  side. 

Why  in  College?  Should  not  the  answer 
of  every  true  man  be:  1  am  hereto  secure 
the  largest  knowledge,  the  greatest  power 
and  the  highest  character  possible,  that  my 
work  may  tie  of  the  best  and  noblest  for  my- 
self, tor  mankind  and  Cod. 


The  Central  North-West. 


KEV.    GI.EN  WOOD. 

Within  the  memory  of  many,  now  living, 
"The  West"  embraced  the  whole  country 
lying  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  and 
was  a  land  so  little  known  that  its  value  was 
of  trifling  account.  As  settlements  were 
made  and  land  was  put  under  cultivation, 
resources  were  developed  and  values  began 
to  appear.  So  great  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  country  that  now  men  begin  to  draw 
lines  and  talk  of  specified  portions  under  the 
designations  of  '•The  North-West,"  "The 
New  West."  etc.,  etc. 

We  deshe  to  call  attention  to  a  few  facts 
and  figures  in  what  we  will  term  "The  Cen- 
tral North-west,"  or  the  northern  portion  of 


the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  lying  north  of  the 
Ohio  River  and  the  latitude  of  the  mouth  of 
that  nver,  and  reaching  westward  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  This  field  embraces  one 
million  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  thou- 
sand (1,183,000)  square  miles,  or  more  than 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  million  acres. 
It  is  more  than  one  third  of  the  whole  area 
of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Arizona. 
Some  idea  of  the  vast  exent  of  even  this  por- 
tion of  our  country  may  be  derived  from  the 
tact  that  to  settle  it  as  densely  as  Massachu- 
setts is  settled  would  require  more  than 
two  hundred  millions  of  people,  or,  one 
sixth  of  the  present  population  of  the  world. 
That  this  is  not  a  dreary  waste  as  used  to  be 
supposed,  and  as  many  even  now  suppose  a 
large  proportion  of  it  to  be,  is  made  manifest 
by  the  fact  that  the  soil,  with  very  imperfect 
tillage,  produces  the  most  magnificent  crops. 
Mountains  of  iron  rise  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  or  are  reversed  hundreds  of  feet 
below,  affording  inexhaustible  supplies  for  all 
future  generation?,  while  equally  inexhausti- 
ble supplies  of  coal  for  fuel  and  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  are  found  underlying  thousands 
and  millions  of  acres.  The  gold  and  the  sil- 
ver, needful  for  all  purposes  of  money  and 
manufactures  in  the  whole  world  are  found  in 
our  rocky  fastnesses,  many  niillious  of  dol- 
lars worth  being  annually  put  upon  the 
market.  The  cattle  upon  a  thousand 
prairies  are  without  number:  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  dairy  and  farm  beyond  appre- 
ciable estimate.  The  wheat  crop  of  Min 
nesota.  alone,  where,  a  few  years  ago.  not  a 
head  of  wheat  was  grown,  amounts,  this  year, 
to  eight  hundred  thousand  wagon  loads,  of 
fifty  bushels  each,  which  would  make  a  line 
of  teams  from  St.  Paul  to  New  York  City 
and  back,  requiring  an  army  of  nearly  a  mil- 
lion of  men  to  do  the  teaming  and  the  han- 
dling of  the  grain  I  A  net  work  of  thirty 
thousand  miles  of  railroad  has  been  woven 
over  tliis  field,  over  which  are  moved,  an- 
nually, more  than  fifty  million  tons  of  mer- 
chandise, which,  at  the  low  estimate  of  $150. 
to  the  ton.  is  worth  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars.  The  business  of  some 
single  mercantile  houses  runs  from  one  hun- 
dred thousand  to  one  million  of  dollars  in 
single  weeks  and  averages  double  those  fig- 
ures monthly,  by  the  year,  the  bank  clear- 
ings of  the  city  of  Chicago  for  several  weeks, 
during  this  fall,  have  averaged  over  live  mil- 
lions of  dollars  daily  !  ! 

The  population  which,  in  the  memory  of 
some  still  living,  was  but  an  "handful  of 
com  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains."  has  be- 
come not  far  from  twenty  millions,  with 
every  prospect  of  reaching  tony  or  fifty  mil- 
lions, in  the  experience  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. Who  can  estimate  the  millions  that 
are  ultimately  to  throng  these  vast  fields! 

This  view  of  the  capacity  and  rapid  settle- 
ment of  the  Central  North-west  opens  to  us 
a  serious  inquiry  concerning  the  opportuni- 
ties and  responsibilities  of  the  men  of  this 
generation,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
future  article. 
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Students  of  the  L.  F.  IT.  and  of  the 
West !  we  greet  you  !  For  tliis  first 
public  expression  of  the  college  life 
which  began  in  our  country's  centennial 
year,  we  feel  we  have  an  auspicious 
time.  Fur  it  is  the  opening  of  a  new 
decade  in  the  glorious  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

"What  is  the  work  that  lies  before  us  V 
It  is  this.  We  want  to  produce  a  first- 
class  college  paper — one  that  will  con- 
tain, not  only  the  entertaining  news  of 
college  and  town,  but  one  that  will  be 
a  clear,  vigorous  expression  of  the  in- 
dividual life  of  the  college. 

We  have  a  necessity  to  meet  in  the 
fact  that  we  are  members  of  a  Western 
college  and,  as  such  the  exponents  of 
a  new  growth,  a  new  life  and  thought. 

1 )( i  we  regret  this  fact  ?  No !  we  glory 
that  we  are  a  Western  college. 

The  West  is  even  now  raising  its 
mighty  limbs  as  a  young  giant,  whose 
strides  in  finance  and  politics  the  East 
is  already  beginning  to  follow,  and 
upon  whose  b  oad  forehead  the  star  of 
Empire  is  just  beginning  to  shine 
where,  having  completed  its  alter- 
nately glorifying  and  desolating  lives 
of  the  nations,  God  grant  it  may  ever 
remain ! 

Another  great  necessity  growing  out 
of  the  marvelous  activity  of  the  West 
is  that  of  stemming  the  tide  of  wordli- 
ness,  which  increasing  prosperity  is 
rolling  on.  endangering  all  the  best  in- 
terests of  society. 

To  us.  situated  as  we  "are  near  a 
metropolis  whose  over-flowing  granar- 
ies, busy  streets  and  fast  increasing 
wealth  continually  testify  to  the 
money-loving  ambition  of  the  age.  is 
there  not,  in  furthering  the  cause  of 
Christian  culture  and  true  education, 
a  great  and  noble  work  to  do?  We 
have  much  to  do  and  we  know  it;  we 
have  an  high  ambition  and  we  mean  to 
attain  it,  and  in  this  aim  we  have  many 
things  to  encourage  us. 

In  the  first  place,  we  lire  young  and 
have  nothing  to  bind  us.  Eastern  con- 
servatism has  cast  none  of  her  chains 
about  us.  And,  then,  we  are  a  college 
which  makes  no  distinction  of  sex.  and 
we  mean  t:>  prove  that  the  only  perfect 
result  is  attained  by  the  union  of 
masculine  strength  with  woman's 
judgement,  intuition  and  refinement. 


Morever,  have  we  not  in  the  life  of 
the  West  a  wealth  of  new  ideas  and 
interests,  a  breadth  and  freedom  of 
thought  which  promises  great  things 
tor  our  success?  Indeed  it  is  so.  But 
we  have  on  the  other  hand  many  diffi- 
culties to  overcome.  We  are  a  college 
among  a,  multitude  of  others  in  the 
West  which  are  struggling  for  exist- 
ence, and  although  our  progress  in  the 
three  years  of  our  existence  has  been 
most  flattering,  still  the  fact  remains, 
formidable  in  truth  and  its  powerful 
effect.  This  with  the  strong  prejudice 
which  takes  so  many  desirable  students 
Eastward,  present  to  us  no  small  obsta- 
cles. In  view  of  these  facts  we  earnestly 
solicit  your  prompt  and  hearty  coopera- 
tion. "In  Union  there  is  strength."  is 
a  proverb  which,  like  all  good  ones,  is  as 
true  as  it  is  old. 

We  cannot,  at  present,  have,  in  point 
of  numbers,  buildings  and  wealth,  a  col- 
lege equal  to  our  Eastern  rivals,  but  we 
can  have  a  paper  that  will  demonstrate 
more  effectually  and  more  widely  than 
any  other  means  we  can  employ  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  life  and  individual- 
ity of  our  own.  And  among  ourselves, 
the  students,  together  with  man\-  other 
benefits,  it  will  create  a  deeper  and 
stronger  College  spirit,  one  id'  the  most 
important  essentials  to  success  in  such 
an  institution. 

Just  here  behold  an  anomoly!  The 
faculty  and  students  amicably  walking- 
hand  in  hand  along  the  path  of  mutual 
improvement  and  progress!  Ah!  Har- 
vard and  Yale  we  are  a  long  way  ahead 
of  you  there! 

But  then,  to  assert  our  independence, 
to  prove  tluil  we,  ourselves,  are  editing 
a  college  journal  for  college  students, 
although  we  are  associated,  in  its  pages, 
with  the  faculty  we  must  do  our  utmost 
to  render  our  part,  entertaining,  in- 
structive, progressive,  in  a  word  a  fit 
exponent  of  the  life  of  a  Western  col- 
lege. 


It  has  recently  rained  in  Lake  Forest 
somewhat.  Lest  that  fact  should  have 
escaped  the  keen  observation  of-  some,  it 
is  here  noted.  "It  never  rains,  but  it 
pours."  w;is  written  with  an  especial  eye 
to  Lake  Forest  in  the  early  winter  of  fsT'.). 
I  The  famous  weather  "down  iu  Lincoln- 
I  shire. "which  is  so  forcibly  delineated  by 
Mr.  Dickens  as  to  make  the  reader  feel 
damp,  Was  but  a  feeble  effort  by  the  side 
of  the  late  vagaries  of  the  Lake  Forest 
I  weather  clerk.  The  bottom  quietly 
dropped  out  and  all  efforts  to  recover  it 
from  the  affectionate  -mud  failed,  even 
when  the  gravel  walks  joined  with  a  keen 
zest  in  the  search.  Let  no  one.  however. 
feel  dismayed.  The  silver  lining  was  be- 
hind the  cloud,  even  when  not  visible. 
It  has  been  glorious  weather  for  ducks,  as 
those    who    shipped    from    the    narrow 


gauge  causeway  across  the  cainpus  now 
know.  Those  dry  ravine-bottoms,  which 
have  so  failed  in  their  duty  as  common 
carriers,  are  again  rejoicing  in  a  boom, 
and  have  freshened  the  atmosphere  to  a 
point  where  materia  cometh  not.  The 
spacious  cisterns  thirst  no  more;  and  the 
wind-mill  makers  are  spurred  by  the  ac- 
comodating attitude  of  water  in  general. 

President  Gregory's  house,  on  the  col- 
lege grounds,  is  nearing  completion  be- 
ing nearly  ready  for  the  plasterer.  It 
will  lie  a  roomy  and  comfortable  home, 
when  finished;  whence  will  be  accorded 
that  ready  access  to  student,  graduate 
and  professor  in  every  department,  which 
has  already  been  experienced  on  the  far- 
ther edge  of  the  town. 

The  new  well,  sunk  in  the  immediate 
vicinage  of  the  President's  house  is  said 
to  be  the  very  best  in  Lake  Forest,  the 
water  containing  a  very  small  proportion 
of  foreign  ingredients.  From  it.  the  col- 
lege building  will  hereafter  be  supplied. 

The  young  people's  meetings  at  the 
church,  every  sabbath  evening,  are  full 
of  interest  and  should  be  attended  by 
every  student.  There  is  a  freshness  and 
push  about  these  exercises  which  is  very 
encouraging.  There  are  some  young  men 
in  the  university  classes  who  could  be 
useful  and  helpful  there,  who  have, 
hitherto,  not  come  forward.  Let  them 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  for 
double  usefulness  and  they  will  find  a 
cordial  reception. 

If  the  members  of  Chicago  Presbytery 
or  of  its  containing  Synod  would  take  a 
day  during  examination  week  to  take  a 
pleasant  run  to  Lake  Forest  and  look  af- 
ter their  educational  nursling,  there 
would  be  profit  and  satisfaction  all  around. 
Those  who  are  trying  to  build  this  insti- 
tution took  to  the  Church  immediately 
around  them  for  encouragement  and 
cheer.  If  our  young  men  see  that  their 
public  have  an  interest  in  them  they  will 
be  incited  to  do  better  work. 

Miss  Jewett.  who  is  so  well  known  in 
connection  with  the  Persia  Mission,  of 
our  Church,  and  who  is  recently  returned 
from  that  field,  is  now  making  her 
home  in  Lake  Forest.  Lake  Forest  Pros 
byterianism  should  glow  with  the  :  rdor 
of  missionary  enthusiasm  \\  hen  it  has  I  wi  > 
experienced  missionaries— Mrs.  Rhea  and 
Miss  Jewett — so  closely  at  hand. 

The  college  bell  is  iu  its  belfry  and 
rings  out  its  mellow  tones  in  a  mild  and 
persuasive  way.  insinuating,  in  accents 
that  cannot  be  resisted  that  it  is  time  for 
tin-  trimmer  of  the  midnight  lamp  to 
break  his  fast.  It  is  more  convincing 
about  breakfast  time  than  when  summon- 
ing the  faithful  to  Sabbath  service.  If 
the  worshiper  but  hid  his  ear  as  keenly 
attuned  as  has  the  hungry  collegian,  there 
would  not  be  the  complaint,  occasionally 
heard,  of  the  Sabbath  summons  not 
reaching  the  church-goer. 
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SONG  OF  THE  SENIORS. 


Sing  a  song  of  acids, 

Base  and  alkali ; 
Four  and  twenty  gases 

Baked  in  a  pie, 
When  the  pie  was  opened, 

Wonderful  to  say, 
Nitrogen  and  Oxygen 
Both  new  away. 
"79.     Rev.  B.  Fay   Mills,  is  preaching:  at 
Central  City.  Dakota  Territory. 

'80.  J.  W.  Chapman,  is  studying  in  Lane 
'theological  Seminary. 

'80.  Miss  Anna  Farwell,  entertained  a 
few  of  her  friends  All  Hallow  E'en. 

'83.  Miehitaro  Ongawa  is  in  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

We  have  a  new  hell  in  the  tower  of  College 
Hall. 

The  daily  morning  prayer  meeting  is  well 
sustained  by  the  students. 

The  new  literary  society  in  the  academy 
promises  to  be  a  success. 

"E  pluribus  unum,"  as  the  boy  remarked 
when  he  picked  a  fly  out  of  his  biscuit. 

The  Forbes  Bros,  are  doing  a  good 
business  in  books  and  stationery  with  the 
students. 

Have  you  seen  the  large  display  of  New 
Year  and  Visiting  Cards  at  the  Review 
Office? 

A  Delegation  of  L.  F.  U.  students  wit- 
\  nessed  the  public  reception  for  Gen.  Grant, 
in  Chicago,  last  month. 

'82.  T.  D.  Wells,  has  been  obliged  to  sus- 
pend his  studies,  temporarily,  owing  to  his 
eyes  being  injured  by  a  base-ball. 

One  of  Prof.  A.  G.  Wilson's  children  has 
been  seriously  ill  for  some  time,  but  we  are 
glad  to  learn  that  he  is  now  convalescing. 

The  academy  boys  are  having  the  benefit 
of  personal  drill,  by  a  professional  elocution- 
ist, as  a  preparation  for  the  regular  fort- 
nightly declamation. 

Mii.  H.  D.  Wei.i.s  has  been  giving  a 
v  course  of  instruction  in  plain  and  ornamental 
*  penmanship  this  term.  Some  of  his  pupils 
are  flourishing  quite  nicely. 

The  University  boys  have  recently  come 
out  under  uniform  caps.  We  are  glad  to  see 
some  evidence  of  a  university  spirit  and  hope 
it  will  steadily  increase. 

The  Academy  students  will  give  an  enter- 
tainment, one  evening  in  the  last  week  of 
the  term,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Parker, 
their  instructor  in  elocution. 

The  non-resident  students  have  an  exer- 
cise in  Bible  study,  every  Sunday  afternoon, 
in  which  the  President  is  giving  the  Seniors 
and  Juniors  a  course  on  the  Shorter  ( 'atechi  sm ; 
while  the  other  classes  study  the  Interna- 
tional Lessons,  under  various  instructors. 


A  Par allelopiped  supported  oy  four  cir- 
cular prisms,  having,  for  a  preface,  the 
frustrum  of  a  cone  and  for  an  appendix  an 
ellipsoid.  What  is  it?  Why,  that  Geomet- 
rical steed  of  Prof's. 

There  has  been  an  inclination  of  late  on 
the  part  of  a  few  of  the  students  to  commit 
petty  depredations  around  the  building,  such 
as  marking  the  walls,  breaking  into  rooms,  etc. 
A  vigilance  committee  has  been  organized  by 
some  of  the  order-loving  students  to  bring  to 
justice  those  of  their  associates  whose  fun  is 
derived  chiefly  from  mischief. 

There  was  a  very  general  dispersion  of 
students  for  the  Thanksgiving  recess  from 
Wednesday  night  to  Monday  morning.  Still. 
those  who  remained  here  did  not  want  for 
entertainment.  Reverend  Dr.  Noyes,  of 
Evanston,  delived  the  morning  sermon  at  the 
church.  Dinner,  at  the  Dining  Hall  was  well 
suited  to  the  day;  while  a  number  of  stu- 
dents were  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  special 
invitations  from  friends  in  the  place. 

The  inmates  of  the  Academy  were 
aroused  at  an  early  hour,  one  m  o  r  n  i  n  g 
recently,  by  a  sound  that  was  highly  suggest- 
ive of  a  young  earthquake.  Investigation, 
however,  dispelled  this  illusion,  and  revealed 
the  fact  that  a  Senior  Prep.,  siezed  with  a 
sudden  fit  of  dilligence,  had  arisen  in  the 
"wee  sma'  "  hours  of  the  morning  and  was 
making  use  of  pugilistic  suasion  to  induce 
his  chum,  who  was  disposed  to  spend  those 
hours  more  hi  accordance  with  the  intentions 
of  nature,  to  do  likewise.  In  the  confusion 
that  followed,  both  became  utterly  oblivious 
of  the  existence  of  space  or  matter,  and  were 
brought  to  the  realization  of  these  facts  only 
by  the  overturning  of  their  wash-stand,  result- 
ing in  the  utter  demolition  of  its  fragile  fur- 
niture with  a  tremendous  concussion. 

To  celebrate  the  results  of  the  November 
elections,  the  students  and  nearly  all  of  the 
faculty  assembled  at  the  Dining  Hall  and  in- 
dulged hi  a  banquet  that  proved  to  be  an 
exceedingly  pleasant  affair.  The  spread 
(which  was  unpretentious,  but  abundant)  be- 
ing done  with,  all  wrere  in  a  mood  to  enjoy 
the  speaking  which  followed.  Prof.  Sabin 
proposed  the  toast,  "The  Republican  Party." 
to  which  J.  D.  Pope.  '82.  responded.  "The 
Democratic  Party"  was  the  subject  of  ad- 
dresses by  Professors  Rankin  and  Halsey. 
these  gentlemen  being  democratic  in  the 
wide,  rather  than  in  the  restricted,  sense  of 
the  term.  W.  0.  Forbes,  '80,  spoke  on 
"The  University."  and  was  followed  by  Pres- 
ident Gregory,  in  some  very  happy  remarks. 
E.  P.  Baker.  '82.  then  introduced  -  The  La- 
dies." a  subject  that  drew  forth  a  hearty 
response  from  Professor  F.  N.  Willson.  Pro- 
fessors Hewitt  and  Schmitz  showed  the  rela- 
tions of  the  College  to  the  State,  as  founded 
for  the  State,  not  by  it.  The  last  address  was 
by  J.  W.  Millar.  '82,  on  ••Our  Country."  The 
speaker,  though  an  Englishman  at  heart, 
paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  his  adopted  coun- 
try. A  partial  expression  of  political  party 
preferences  showed  40  Republicans,  4  Dem- 
ocrats and  4  Independents. 


FERRY  HALL 


Another  vacation  draweth  near. 

Ferry  Hall  has  been  repainted  outside. 

Three  States  are  represented  in  the  Senior 
and  the  same  number  in  the  Junior  Class. 

Prof.  Griffin  is.  giving  the  Juniors  a  course 
of  lectures  in  astronomy,  illustrated  by  magic 
lantern  views. 

The  Seniors  have  reached  the  Will  in 
mental  science  and  they  are  willing  to  finish 
it  this  term. 

We  have  it  from  a  creditable  source  that 
there  will  be  a  number  of  receptions  given 
during  the  winter  term. 

The  improvements  made  at  Ferry  Hall, 
this  year,  both  in-door  and  out,  make  it  one 
of  the  most  home-like  places  connected  with 
the  University. 

Miss  Stowell  has  given  up  her  work  in 
the  Academy  and  Seminary  on  account  of 
failing  health;  and  Miss  Wilson  has  left  the 
school  at  Dickinson  Home  for  the  same  rea- 
son. 

Prof.  Emil  LiebLng  gave  a  piano-forte  re- 
cital on  the  evening  of  Dee.  2d.  The  audience 
was  made  up  of  quite  a  number  of  Lake  For- 
est people,  with  nearly  all  the  students  in  the 
University.  One  selection  on  the  programme 
was  "The  Meteor  Concert  Galop."  a  recent 
composition  by  Professor  Liebling.  The  stu- 
dents are  fortunate  in  being  under  the  direc- 
tion of  so  accomplished  an  instructor. 

As  the  time  approaches  when  we  shall  lay- 
aside  our  text  books  and  bid  adieu,  for  a  sea- 
son, at  least,  to  the  routine  of  student  life 
at  Ferry  Hall,  and  scatter  to  our  various 
homes,  visions  of  Christinas  trees,  grand  din- 
ners. New  Year  callers  and  happy  gatherings 
about  the  old  home  hearth  are  pictured  so 
vividly  to  our  minds  that  we  are  wont  to  ex- 
claim. "We  can  scarcely  wait  for  the  good 
times  coming." 

CLASS  OF  -79. 

Miss  Alice  Carpenter  is  Principal  of  the 
High  School  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

Miss  Ethel  Erskine  is  continuing  her 
studies  in  French.  Music  and  Painting  at 
her  home  in  Racine. 

Miss  Fannie  Mann  is  evidently  enjoying 
her  visit  at  Easton  Pa.,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  report  current  that  sheexp'cts  to  remain 
until  June.  '80. 

Miss  Hattie  Tracy,  of  Sterling.  111.,  and 
Miss  Jessie  Yost.  Centre  Point.  Iowa,  are  ex- 
periencing the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  a 
home  life. 

Miss  Nannie  Stanford,  "at  home." 
Cloverdale  Farm.  Nannie  will  please  accept 
the  thanks  of  the  "  <  lid  girls  at  Ferry  Hall  " 
for  her  kind  remembrance  of  them  on  thanks- 
giving. 

Miss  Helen  Root  is  delving  deep  into 
the  mysteries  of  a  science  not  pursued  at 
Ferry  Hall — the  science  of  housekeeping. 
This,  wnth  music,  under  Professor  Liebling. 
must  claim  a  large  portion  of  her  time  and 
attention. 
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SOCIETY  NOTES. 


To  one  accustomed  to  the  gayeties  of  a 
Chicago  winter,  the  quiet  of  this  sul  >url  >an 
town  might  seen  to  indicate,  on  a  super- 
ficial glance,  that  its  inhabitants  were 
either  not  the  proverbially  social  West- 
erners, or  that  they  were  neglecting  the 
social  in  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual. 
It  would  need  but  a  short  stay  here  to 
convince  such  an  one  to  the  contrary.  It 
is.  after  all.  only  observing  the  law  of 
appropriateness  to  proportion  the  en- 
tertainments to  the  population.  The 
above  comparison  between  population 
and  entertainments,  we  wish  it  distinctly 
understood,  applies  only  to  numl  lers.  The 
"season"  was  opened  on  the  l'lth  of  Sep- 
tember by  our  worthy  President  and  his 
wife,  who  gave  a  reception  on  that  even- 
ing to  the  classes  of  the  college  an  1  acad- 
emy. We  suspect  that  this  gathering 
was  planned  thus  early  in  the  term  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  a  severe  mental  disorder  from  which 
many  were  suffering,  and  which  is  quite 
common  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  a 
year  away  from  home.  In  this  light,  as, 
in  fact,  in  any  which  it  could  lie  viewed, 
the  reception  was  a  success,  serving,  not 
only  to  pass  away  very  pleasantly  the  few 
hours  of  that  evening,  but  also,  by  thus 
early  bringing  into  social  relations  the 
trustees,  faculty  and  students,  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  that  mutual  friendship 
and  good-feeling,  which  should  take  the 
place  of  the  spirit  of  antagonism  that  is 
so  often  manifested  in  some  of  our  Eastern 
institutions. 

The  reception  tendered  the  male  mem- 
bers of  the  University  by  the  young  la- 
dies of  the  college  classes  and  held  at 
President  Gregory's  residence,  on  the 
11th  of  October,  was  the  next  important 
social  event.  From  Psychology  to  cho- 
colate-cake is  a  great  jump;  and  the  fact 
that  these  philanthropic  young  ladies, 
realizing  that  there  were  other  things  in 
life  than  metaphysics  and  essays  On  ab- 
struse subjects,  could  descend  from  their 
ordinary  elevation  and.  with  their  own 
hands,  prepare  such  a  repast  for  the  inner 
man  as  would  have  made  Kingsley  or 
Delmonico,  had  they  been  present,  ac- 
knowledge that  their  lives  had  been 
spent  in  vain,  not  only  shows  their 
versatility  of  talent,  but  also  refutes  the 
long-cherished  idea  that  the  intellectual 
young  lady  can  he  "only  this  and  nothing 
more"  (or  less). 

The  party  given  at  Mr.  Ferry's  on  the 
liitli  of  October,  in  honor  of  a  guest  from 
Buffalo,  was  the  most  elegant  affair  of  the 
kind  given  here  this  fall,  and  was  at- 
tended by  a  large  number,  not  only  of 
residents  of  Lake  Forest — including  quite 
a  representation  from  the  faculty  of  the 
college  and  seminary  as  well  as  from  the 
higher  college  classes— but  also  of  Chi- 
cago people.    Space,  or  rather  its  lack. 


will  prevent  a  detailed  account  of  the  var- 
ious social  gatherings,  and  but  a  mere 
mention  can  be  made  of  the  small  com- 
pany at  Miss  Ward's,  on  the  7th;  the  Lit- 
erary Society  tea-party  at  Miss  Holt's, 
October  23;  the  Hallow  E'en  observance 
by  a  pillow-case  party  at  Mr.  C.  B.  Far- 
well's;  and  another  smaller  party  at  Mi'. 
Ferry's;  the  party,  Thanksgiving  night, 
at  the  residence  of  Collector  W.  H.  Smith ; 
a  tea-party,  on  the  evening  of  December 
5th,  at  Mr.  Calvin  Durand's.  followed  by  j 
a  dinner-party,  the  next  day,  at  the  same 
place;  and  a  tea-party  at  Prof.  Sabin's. 
Dec.  8th;  all  of  which,  added  to  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  Literary  Society  and  Prof. 
Liebling's  piano-forte  recital  at  Ferry 
Hall.  December  2nd.  make  a  three-months 
record  that  ought  to  be  convincing  to  the  j 
supposed  unfavorable  critic  of  our  first 
sentence.  A  musical  and  rhetorical  ex- 
hibition by  the  academy  students  and  a 
similar  entertainment  by  the  Athenian 
Society,  of  the  college,  are  among  the  I 
pleasures  in  prospect;  and.  if  rumor  be  l 
correct,  the  three  large  parties  to  be  given  ' 
during  the  holidays  will  certainly  estab- 
lish the  new  reputation  which  Lake  For- 
est has  been  so  rapidly  gaining. 

In  regard  to  all  these  things,  we  find 
our  own  sentiments  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines:  "Social  pleasures  are  not 
necessarily  expensive  ones.  Alittle  pleas- 
ure, when  shared,  goes  a  great  way.  If 
our  hearts  are  well  provided,  and  our 
minds  are  well  furnished,  and  if  we  come 
together  to  enjoy  ourselves  and  each 
other,  we  shall  speedilylind  that  hilarity 
does  not  demand  a  long  purse. " 

The  Aid  Society — a  charitable  organiz- 
ation, having  for  its  object  the  assistance 
of  worthy  students — held  its  first  Dime 
Sociable  at  the  residence  of  Hon.  C.  B. 
Farwell,  on  Friday  evening,  Dec.  12th. 
It  was  largely  attended  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  all.  The  time  passed  very 
quickly  and  pleasantly  in  conversation 
and  games;  toward  the  close  of  the  even- 
ing the  company  was  entertained  with  a 
well  acted  charade,  in  which  Mrs.  Win. 
Ferry.  Jr..  Miss  Anna  Farwell  and  Messrs.  , 
Wheeler,  Ward  and  Larimore  took  prom- 
inent parts 

One  feature  of  the  gathering  and  from 
which  it  derived  its  name,  was  the  con-  j 
tribution  of  ten  cents  from  each  person 
present.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how- 
to  put  down  that  ten  cents  in  our  cash 
account.  We  cannot  conscientiously 
charge  to  benevolence  that  for  which  we 
received  full  value  in  return,  and  we  pity 
in  the  bot.om  of  our  heart  the  person 
who  did  not  enjoy  himself  ten  cents' 
worth.  We  understand  that  one  person — 
the  inevitable  and  indefatigable  collector. 

Mrs.   S .  had   more  good  dimes  that 

evening  than  ;:nyone  else.  (Mrs.  S. 
very  rarely  uses  anything  but  the  purest 
english). 

The  association  might  correctly  be 
called    the   Society  for    the  Promotion  of 


Sociability,  or  even  more  appropriately 
than  the  new  Syrian  organization,  the 
Society  of  Benevolent  Intentions.  In 
that  it  carries  them  out.  At  least  it  attains 
both  objects  indicated,  and  deserves  all 
success. 


Specific  Gravity  and  High  Temperature. 

Prof,  Victor  Meyer,  of  Zurich,  has  lately 
determined  the  effect  of  very  high  tempera- 
ture upon  Oxygen  and  Chlorine.  This  is  im- 
portant as  it  determines  the  combining  or 
atomic  weights  from  the  volume,  in  place  of 
by  the  balance. 

Oxygen  shows  a  constant  density  of  lfi 
(hydrogen  being  the  standard  or  unity)  the 
same  as  its  atomic  weight.  Since  the  volume 
of  all  compound  gases  is  two.  the  molecules 
must  contain  two  atoms. 

With  Chlorine,  the  case  is  different.  It  has 
a  density  of  35.5,  the  same  as  its  atomic 
weight  up  to  a  temperature  of  600°  centi- 
grade. Above  that  temperature,  its  specific 
gravity  begins  to  diminish.  At  1200°  C. 
it  becomes  constant  again  at  23.7.  No  ex- 
planation of  the  peculiarity  has  yet  been 
found.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
chlorine  may  be  a  triad  element  hi  place  of 
a  monad  and  that  its  atomic  weight  may  be 
11.8  in  place  of  35.5. 


Mr.  Fremlett,  British  Consul  at  Saigon, 
reports  that  the  Annamite  race  have  thumbs 
upon  their  feet  in  plaje  of  great  toes.  The 
thumb  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  foot 
and  is  opposable,  like  the  thumb  upon  the 
hand,  but  can  be  used  less  freely. 


GOLDEN  GLEANINGS. 


— Intemperance  drives  wit  out  of  the  head, 
health  out  of  the  body,  money  out  of  the  pocket, 
elbows  out  of  the  coat  and  goodness  out  of  the 
heart. 

— The  world  is  governed  by  three  things — Wis- 
dom, authority  and  appearance.  Wisdom  is  for 
thoughtful  people,  authority  for  rough  peo- 
ple, and  appearance  for  superficial  people. 

— Learn  thoroughly  what  you  learn,  be  it  ever 
so  little,  and  you  may  speak  of  it  with  confid- 
ence. A  few  clearly  defined  facts  and  ideas  are 
worth  a  whole  library  of  uncertain  knowledge* 

— What  a  world  of  gossip  would  lie  prevented 
if  it  were  only  remembered  that  a  person  who 
tells  you  of  the  faults  of  others  intends  to  tell 
others  of  your  faults. 

— There  are  circumstances  in  life  when  speed 
is  folly,  and  to  be  slow  is  almost  insured  to 
safety.  Take  friendship  as  an  axample.  How- 
many  of  us  are  apt  to  run  headlong  into  those 
pleasant  bonds  of  affection  for  well-seeming  and 
charming  people,  of  whom  in  reality  we  know- 
nothing,  only  to  find  that  being  and  seeming  are 
by  no  means  interchangeable,  terms,  and  what 
we  took  to  be  harmony  with  ourselves  turns  out 
to  be  discord  instead. 

MARRIED:  Mills—  Him,.  October:-!!, 
at  Minnehaha  Falls.  Minn.,  by  the  Rev.  T. 
A.  Mills  of  that  place.  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills  ( '7<b 
of  Central  City,  Dakota  Territory,  to  Miss 
M  arie  R .  Hill,  of  Lead  City.  Dakota  Territory. 
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NO  KISS. 


"Kiss  me.  Will,"  sang  Marguerite 
To  a  pretty  little  tune. 
Holding  up  lier  dainty  mouth, 
Sweet  as  roses  born  in  June. 
Will  was  ten  years  old  that  day. 

And  lie  pulled  her  golden  curls, 
Teasingly,  and  answer  made: 

"I'm  too  old — I  don't  kiss  girls." 
Ten  years  pass,  and  Marguerite 

Smiles,  as  Will  kneels  at  her  feet, 
Gazing  fondly  in  her  eyes, 
Praying,"Won'tyoukissme,  sweet?" 
"  'Rite  "  is  seventeen  to-day; 

With  her  birthday  rings  she  toys 
For  a  moment,  then  replies: 

"I'm  too  old — I  don't  kiss  boys!" 

Why  was  the  whale  that  swallowed 
Jonah  like  a  milkman  who  has  retired  on 
an  independence?  Because  he  took  a 
great  profit  out  of  the  water. 

Judge.  "Have  you  anything  to  offer 
the  court  before  sentence  is  passed  on 
you?" 

Prisoner.  "No,  Judge.  I  had  ten  dol- 
lars, but  my  lawyers  took  that." 

An  orator  lately  said  to  his  audience; 

"I  am  speaking  for  the  benefit  of  pos- 
terity." when  some  one  shouted: 

"Yes,  and  if  you  don't  get  through  soon 
they'll  be  here!" 

The  world  is  a  looking-glass  and  gives 
back  to  every  man  the  reflection  of  his 
own  face.  Frown  upon  it,  and  it  will  turn 
back  and  look  sourly  upon  you;  laugh  at 
it  and  with  it  and  it  is  a  jolly,  kind  eoni- 
panion. 

"You  can't  keep  me  down."  shouted  a 
somewhat  windy  orator  at  a  public  meet- 
ing; "  hough  I  may  be  pressed  below  the 
waves  I  rise  again;  you  will  find  that  I 
come  to  the  surace.  gentlemen." 

"Yes,"  said  an  old  whaler  in  the 
audience,  "you  come  to  the  surface  to 
blow  " 

An  Irishman  got  out  of  his  carriage  at 
a  railway  station  for  refreshments,  but 
the  bell  rang  and  the  train  left  before  he 
had  finished  his  repast.  "Hould  on." 
cried  I  at.  as  he  ran  like  a  madman  after 
the  car,  "hould  on.  ye  murthern  onld 
stame  injin— ye've  got  a  passenger  on 
board  that's  being  left  behind." 

Seven  o'clock  a.  m.— Boy  has  terrible 
tooth-ache;  can't  goto  school.  Half-past 
nine  A.  M.— A  solitary  figure  may  be  seen 
skulking  through  the  streets  leading  to 
ihe  lake;  perch  and  chnb  bite.  Half- 
past  six  p.m. — Scene. wood-shed,  dra/ma- 
lis  persona},  the  old  gentleman,  one 
trunk  strap,  one  boy.  Let's  draw  the  cur- 
tain. 


No  endeavor  is  in  vain :  j 
The  reward  is  in  the  doing; 
And  the  rapture  of  pursuing 
Is  the  prize  the  vanquished  gain. 

Two  Irishmen  recently  arrived  in  Amer- 
ica were  traveling  along  a  country  road 
one  cold  morning,  when,  as  they  were 
passing  a  house,  their  conversation  was 
interupted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
several  clogs.  One  siezed  hold  of  a  stone, 
but  finding  it  fast  to  the  ground,  exclaim- 
ed: My,  what  a  counthry!  The  sthones 
are  tied  fast  and  the  dogs  are  tied  loose ! " 

The  seat  of  a  juryman  absent  from  the 
court  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  dog. 
The  judge,  addressing  one  of  the  counsel, 
said:  "You  see,  Mr.  Laning.  the  jurymen's 
seats  are  all  occupied;  are  you  ready  to 
proceed?  The  lawyer  raised  his  glasses 
to  his  eyes,  and,  after  a  brief  survey  of 
the  jury  box,  made  the  witty  reply :  "  Y'our 
honor,  that  fellow  might  do  for  a  judge, 
but  I  should  hate  to  trust  him  for  a  jury- 
man. 

A  good  example  of  a  bull  may  be  cited 
in  the  ease  of  two  Irishmen  who,  fancy- 
ing they  knew  each  other,  crossed  the 
street  to  shake  hands.  On  discovering 
their  error: 

"I  beg  your  pardon!"  cried  the  one. 

"Oh,  don't  mention  it,"  said  the  other. 
"It's  a  mutual  mistake;  you  see,  I  thought 
it  was  you  and  you  thought  it  was  me, 
and  after  all,  it  was  neither  of  us!" 

Several  conceited  young  men  were  as- 
sembled on  a  street  corner  when  a  poor 
Dutchman  approached.  One  of  them 
said  to  his  companions: 

"Boys,  I  am  going  to  have  some  fun; 
just  watch  me  fool  this  Dutchy. 

He  wen  up  to  the  German,  to  whom  he 
said : 

"Kaiser,  don't  you  want  to  buy  a  dog?" 

The  person  thus  addressed  quickly  re- 
sponded: "Y'a-a-s,  I  yust  want  to  buy  a 
leetle  puppy  about  your  size.  Are  you 
for  sale?" 

The  puppy  struck  off.  the  laughter  of 
his  comrades  making  him  purple  with 
rage. 


RELIGIOUS  SERVICES. 


Preaching  Sabbath  morning  at  10:30.  o'- 
clock.    Sabbath  evening  at  7:80  o'clock. 

Sabbath  School  at  1  :C0  o'clock. 

Young  People's  Meeting  Sabbath  evening 
at  6:45  o'clock. 

Wednesday  evening  Prayer  Meeting  at 
7:30  oclock. 

Ladies'  Prayer  Meeting  Thursday  after- 
noon at  3:15. 

Young  People's  Council  the  last  Tuesday 
evening  of  each  month,  at  7:30  o'clock. 

Children's  Missionary  Society.  "Steady 
Streams.''  the  second  Monday  afternoon  of 
each  month  at  3:30  o'clock. 


TIME-TABLE  OF  THE 

CHICAGO  and  NORTH-WESTERN  R.  R. 


GOING  NOHTI1. 

GOING 

SOUTH. 

a.m. 

p.  m. 

a.  m. 

p.  m. 

*9.15 

5.20 

*5.22 

1:3.03 

t9.38 

*6.00 

6.30 

1.00 

*10.57 

6.55 

7.01 

7.35 

f.M.08 

7.50 
*9.15 

*  Milwaukee    Express,   daily,  except   Sunday. 
ISunday  only.     IDaily  through. 


j\.  W.  T /lYliOIt 

Dealer  in  General  Merchandise: 
Specialties  in  Fancy  Groceries  and 
Choice  Dairy  Butter;  respectfully  in- 
vites the  attention  of  the  people  of 
Lake  Forest  and  vicinity  to  call  and 
examine  stock  before  purchasing 
elsewhere. 

Goods  marked  at  Chicago  prices 
and  delivered  free  of  charge. 


A  complete  stock  of  Sewing  Machine 

Needles,  for  all  Machines,  stuck  on  nee- 
dle paper  to  prevent  rust,  and  giving 
sizes  of  cotton  and  silk  to  be  used:  as 
illustrated  in  the  above  cut. 


DRESS    MAKING!' 

And  Plain  Sewing  by 
]VIattio  A..  James, 

Near-  Catholic  church.  Lake  Forest. 

Patterns  furnished  if  desired- 


A  few  students  can  obtain  table  board 
at  Dr.  Henderson's.  Price,  four  dollars 
per  week. 


J.    E.    MINES. 

(VENEHAT,  OKAI.Kl!  IN 

Meats  and    Provisions, 

Lit  lie  Forest. 

All  kinds  of  Meats  and  Poultry, 
the  best  that  can  be  procured  in  this 
locality. 

A  good  variety  of  Vegetables. 

Fresh  Eggs  and  prime  Butter. 

One  of  the  finest  appointed  Mar- 
kets in  Lake  County. 

J.  E.  Mines.  0pp.  Depct. 
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—An  advertisement  in  a  Chicago  paper  says: 
never  go  where  you  are  not  wanted !  If  a  man 
wants  you  to  come  to  his  place  of  business  he 
will  invite  you  through  an  advertisement.  It  is 
wrong  to  intrude  on  privacy." 

An  English  medical  authority  says  that  the 
man  who  blows  the  big  horn  rarely  lives  beyond 
a  period  of  three  years.  This  is  about  two  years, 
eleven  months  and  twenty-nine  days  longer  than 
his  next  door  neighbor  wants  him  to  live. 

—Among  the  replies  to  an  advertisement  of  a 
music  committee  for  "a  candidate  as  organist, 
music  teacher,"  etc.,  was  the  following-'  "I  no- 
ticed your  advertisement  for  organist  and  music 
teacher,  either  lady  or  gentleman.  Having  been 
both  for  several  years,  I  offer  you  my  services." 

—A  lover  who  had  "gone  West"  to  "make  a 
home"  for  his  "Birdie,"  wrote  to  her:  "I  have  got 
the  finest  quarter  section  of  land  (16u  acres)  I 
ever  put  my  foot  down  on."  Birdie  wrote  back: 
"Suppose  you  buy  another  quarter  section,  John, 
so  we  can  have  a  lawn  around  your  foot!"  John 
"made  a  home"  but  Birdie  never  was  mistress  of 
it. 

—A  lady  who  lived  near  a  church  was  sitting 
near  a  window  listening  to  the  crickets,  which 
were  loudly  chirping,  the  music  from  the  choir 
rehearsal  being  faintly  audible,  when  a  gentle- 
man dropped  in  who  had  just  passed  the  church 
and  had  the  music  full  in  his  mind.  "What  a 
noise  they  are  making  to-night!"  said  he.  "Yes," 
said  the  lady;  "and  It  is  said  they  do  ft  with 
their  hind  legs." 

"Boy,"  said  a  gentleman  to  the  hostler  of  an 
hotel,  on  alighting  from  his  phaston,  "extricate 
that  quadruped  from  the  vehicle,  stabulate  him, 
donate  him  an  adequate  supply  of  nutritious  ali- 
ment, and  when  the  aurora  of  mornina  shall 
again  illuminate  the  oriental  horizon,  I  will 
award  thee  a  pecuniary  compensation  for  thine 
amiable  hospitality. "  The  l>oy  ran  into  the  house 
and  told  his  master  that  a  Dutchman  wanted  to 
see  him. 
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Blackler  Brothers, 

ALWAYS  HAVE  AT  THEIR 

A  good  selection  of 
CHOICE  MEATS, 

POULTRY 

and  GAME, 
and  the  best  VEGETABLES,  EGGS, 
BUTTER  etc.  procurable  in  this  vi- 
cinity. 

Their  terms  are   as  low  as  first 
class  goods  will  warrant. 
Blaokler    Brothers, 
LAKE  FOREST  ILL. 


JAMES   HENDERSON,  M.D., 

Physician  and  Surgeon, 

By  Peefebence,  Diseases  of  the  Lungs 
A  Specialty. 

Office:  "Quintan  Cottage," nr.  ddpot. 

YOU  WILL  FIND  AT 

The  Lake  Forest  Bakery 


JAMES  ANDERSON, 

GENERAL  DEALER  IN 

^  GOODS,  FINE  GROCfl^ 


Shelf  Hardware, 

CROCKERY,  BOOTS,  SHOES, 

ETC.,  ETC. 

JS?^  I  respectfully  invite  an  exam- 
ination of  stock,  believing  all  can  be 
satisfied  that  it  is  for  their  interest 
to  make  purchases  here.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  keep  con- 
stantly supplied  with  all  the  newest 
styles  ot  goods. 

DRUGS,     MEDICINES,    CHEMICALS, 

PATENT  MEDICINES,  PAINTS, 

OILS,  ETC. 

LAKE  FOREST,   ILL. 
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The  Job  Depart  W.  mciit  of  this  paper 
is  replete  with  all  |§l  modern  mechanical  j 
j  appliances  and  the  i  very  latest  styles] 
of  type  employed  in  first  class 


Our  relations  with  dealers  in 
[II  printers'  stationery  are  such  [| 
f  as  enable  us  to  enjoy  every 
advantage  of  discounts  legit-  Qj 
imately  offered  anyone  in  the 
trade  and  this,  together  with 
low  rents  and  cheap  power, 
gives  us  opportunity  to  sue 
cessfully  compete  with  the 
largest  city  offices. 
A  trial  order  solicited. 
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UNIVERSITY  REVIEW  OFFICE 
Lake  Forest,  111 


ffeferO. 


Choice  Confectionery,  the  best  of  plain  and 
fancy  Bake  Stuffs,  delicious  lee  Cream,  Oysters 
in  every  shape  tempting  to  the  palate  and,  in 
fact,  almost  anything  in  the  line  of  eatables  at 
prices  consistent  with  the  times. 

Special  care  exercised  in  catering  for  parties. 

Board  by  the  day  or  week. 

ANNIE  WILLIAMS. 


FRED  WISE, 


-£ 


LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 

GENTLEMEN'S  suits  made  to 
order  in  the  latest  sti  les  and  at  rates 
far  below  city  prices. 

Special  attention  given  to  clean- 
ing and  repairing. 

JAMES  HARDINGE, 

DEALER  IX 

B0OTj5§aj5fl0Ei5 

Opp.  Depot.  Lake  Forest. 

Citizens  of  Lake  Forest  and  vicin- 
ity will  always  find  at 

a  good  assortment  of 

Stoves  &  Tinware. 

Tin.  Capper  and  Sheet-Iron  work. 
Roofing.  Jobbing  and  General  Re- 
pairing done  neatly  and  at  par  with 
city  prices. 

FORBES    BROS., 

Room  18.      College  Building. 

Are  prepared  to  supply  students 
with  Blank  Books.  Stationery  and 
such  Text  Rooks  as  are  used  in  the 
University,  at  reduced  prices. 


-McEAKK    FOREST]^ 
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VITAUQUESTI0N8*F0RtTHE 
SITIZEN. 


AMERICAN 


.  t  f  K  propose  to  usk  and  answer  certain 


''rjj'l  questions  which  ought  to  claim  the 
f  earnest  attei  i  tion  of  every  American 
citizen.  They  involve  the  most  momen- 
tous interests,  private  and  public,  material 
and  moral. 

CAN  A  NATION  CONTINUE  TO  EXIST 

and  prosper  without  any  adequate  pro- 
vision for  maintaining  private  and  public 
virtue ?  There  are  those  who  answer  this 
question  affirmatively,  hut  so  cogent  are 
the  reasons  against  this  view  that  clear 
an  1  accurate  thinkers,  in  all  ages,  have 
been  compelled  to  take  the  negative. 

It  is  a  remarkable  tact  that  Socrates  and 
Plato  both  agreed  in  teaching  the  absolute 
necessity  of  public  virtue  in  the  state,  and 
also  in  tracing  all  virtue,  public  and  pri- 
vate, up  to  its  source  in  religion  and  God. 
We  will  do  well,  in  this  careless  age,  to 
let  these  wisest  of  heathen  speak  for  us, 
and  we  may  well  veil  our  faces  while  Plato 
becomes  the  mouth-piece  of  the  elder 
sage. 

Soc rates.  "If,  then,  you  wish  public 
measures  to  be  right  and  noble,  virtue 
must  be  given  by  you  to  the  citizens. " 

Alcibiades.  "How  could  any  one  deny 
that?" 

Socrates.  "Virtue,  therefore,  is  that 
which  is  to  be  first  possessed,  both  by  you 
and  by  every  other  person  who  would 
have  direction  and  care,  not  only  for  him- 
self and  things  dear  to  himself,  but  for 
the  state  and  things  dear  to  the  state. " 

Alcibiades.     "You  speak  truly." 

Socrates.  "To  act  justly  and  wisely, 
(both  you  and  the  state),  you  must  act  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God." 

Alcibiades.    "It  is  so." 

Plat*  >. 

According  to  these  heathen  sages,  virtue 
depends  upon  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  God.  But  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  God  men  must  know  that 
will .  Virtue,  therefore,  rests  upon  the  true 
religion.  That  was  Socrates'  view.  Per- 
haps he  was  wrong,  and  Plato  wrong  like- 


wise. So  a  further  question  must  be 
asked. 

WILL  NOT  A  PUKELY  INTELLECTUAL 

education,  divorced  from  moral  and  reli- 
gious instruction,  secure  public  and  priv- 
ate virtue;  and  is  not  this,  therefore,  all 
that  is  needed? 

Without  doubt,  there  arc  multitudes  who 
declare  that  it  is  all-sufficient,  and  who 
are  accordingly  doing  their  best  to  secu- 
larize all  education.  They  would  blot  God 
out  of  the  schools  and  colleges  and  ex- 
pect virtue  to  nourish  still,  as  of  old. 
Their  error  may  be  shown  by  considering 
the  ends  of  education,  in  the  individual 
and  the  state. 

The  transformation  and  elevation  of 
private  character  and  aims  is  the  end  to 
be  sought  in  the  individual  by  any  one 
who  would  make  the  most  and  the  best  of 
man.  A  right  and  noble  character  is  a 
man's  chief  treasure  in  this  life;  his  only 
permanent  and  eternal  possession  to  be 
carried  hence.  In  his  present  state  of 
moral  disorder,  a  purely  intellectual  edu- 
cation, of  even  the  most  liberal  and  com- 
prehensive kind,  must  fail  to  give  him 
such  a  character.  The  reason  is  plain. 
Such  education  can  only  develop  what  is 
in  man,  and  so.  at  the  highest,  make  a 
Byron  or  a  Burr  or  a  Mill.  It  may  sharp- 
en and  strengthen  the  intellect,  but  it 
cannot  change  the  motives  or  make  man 
hate  what  God  hates  and  love  what  God 
loves.  If  men  are  good  to  begin  with,  in- 
tellectual, development  will  make  them 
more  powerful  for  good;  if  they  are  bad, 
it  will  simply  make  them  more  efficient 
agents  of  their  master,  the  devil. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  clearest  and  pro- 
foundest  of  American  orators  has  said, 
that.  "Since  the  introduction  of  Christ- 
ianity, it  has  been  the  duty,  as  it  has  been 
the  effort  of  the  great  and  good,  to 
sanctify  human  knowledge,  to  bring  it  to 
the  front,  and  to  baptise  learning  into 
Christianity:  to  gather  up  all  its  produc- 
tions, its  earliest  and  its  latest,  its  bjos- 
'  soma  and  its  fruits,  and  lay  them  all  upon 
j  the  altar  of  religion  and  virtue. "  So  said 
Daniel  Webster  in  the  Girard  College  case. 


in  which  he  gives  a  luminous  presenta- 
!  tion  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  in  order  to  a  pure 
morality.  Nothing  is  clearer  than  that 
intellectual  development  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  individual  virtuous.  It 
I  develops  but  does  not  transform. 

The  end  to  be  sought  for  by  those  who 
would  make  the  most  and  the  best  of  the 
State  is  the  transformation  and  elevation 
of  the  public  character  and  aims.  Simple 
intellectual  development,  alone,  cannot 
secure  this.  In  order  that  the  public 
conduct  should  become  and  be  kept  what 
it  ought  to  lie,  two  things,  which  such 
development  cannot  furnish,  are  abso- 
lutely essential.  First,  a  perfect  stand- 
ard of  right  and  justice  must  be  found 
and  put  into  the  hands  and  minds  of  a 
people  to  furnish  adequate  guidance  to 
public  conduct.  It  is  obvious  that,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  narrowness,  stu- 
pidity and  perversity  of  the  average  citi- 
zen, this  requires  the  best  possible  moral 
instruction  and  training  through  all  the 
early  years,  and,  in  fact,  through  all  the 
life.  Secondly,  a  power  must  be  provid- 
ed adequate  to  transform  and  bring 
a  people,  in  their  conduct,  up  to  this 
standard.  This  requires  not  simply  re- 
ligious instruction  and  training,  but  the 
transforming  efficacy  of  the  Divine  Pow- 
er revealed  in  the  Christian  religion.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Christianity,  as  a  Divine 
doctrine  and  a  Divine  life,  is  the  only 
agency  that  has  ever  shown  itself  able  to 
make  or  keep  the  conduct  of  a  state 
what  it  should  be.  Nowhere  in  the 
whole  range  of  human  history  has  any 
merely  intellectual  scheme  of  freedom 
and  progress,  divorced  from  the  true  re- 
ligion, been  able  to  work  true  social  and 
moral  elevation.  Witness  the  experience 
of  Mexico,  the  South  American  States. 
France  and  Spain.  The  highest  freedom 
and  progress  among  the  nations  has  been 
based  upon  a  morality  vitalized  by  a 
pure  Christianity.  Witness  Judea.  Ger- 
many. Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Without  God  and  Christianity 
and  the    resulting  moral   elevation,   the 
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nations  have  always  suffered  degradation 
or  gone  to  pieces,  and  this  must  always 
be  their  fate. 

Whatever  Robert  CI.  Ingersoll  may  say, . 
Socrates  and  Plato  were  right  when  they 
pronounced  public  virtue  essential  to ! 
public  well-being,  and  religion  essential 
to  public  virtue.  Daniel  Webster  was  J 
right,  too,  when  he  said,  that,  "by  the 
Christian  world,  throughout  its  broadest 
extent,  it  has  been,  and  is,  held  as  a  fun- 
damental truth  that  religion  is  the  only 
solid  basis  of  morals,  and  that  moral  in- 
struction not  resting  on  this  basis  is  only 
a  building  upon  sand. "  There  could  not. 
therefore,  be  a  more  erroneous  notion 
than  that  of  the  shallow  sceptic,  that  a 
mere  secular  education,  divorced  from 
morals  and  religion,  is  all  that  is  needed 
in  free  America  to  secure  private  and 
public  virtue  and  to  bring  to  a  successful 
issue  our  great  experiment  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

AKE  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE, 

as  they  are  entering  upon  the  second 
century  of  national  life,  with  such  mar- 
velous material  prosperity  and  with  such 
buoyant  hope,  making  adequate  provision 
in  their  systems  of  public  education  for 
that  virtue  upon  which  the  life  of  the 
nation  depends? 

Whoever  looks  with  open  eyes  must  see 
that  they  are  not.  it  is  an  appalling  fact 
which  needs  the  attention  of  every 
patriotic  citizen  of  the  land. 

No  one  will  dare  deny  that  the  early 
years  passed  in  the  public  school  consti- 
tute the  period  in  which  to  make  or  mar 
manhood  and  womanhood.  More  than 
half  the  childred  in  the  land  find  almost 
none  of  the  needed  elevating  influences 
in  their  homes.  If  such  influences  come 
to  them  at  all,  they  must  come  in  the 
school.  Morally,  these  children  will  be 
what  the  school  makes  them. 

Yet  the  tendency  in  this  country  has 
long  been  to  the  absolute  divorce  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction  from  the  public 
systems  of  education.  For  the  last  twen- 
ty-five years  the  Bible  has  been,  with  in- 
creasing unanimity,  more  and  more  com- 
pletely excluded  from  the  public  schools. 
Boston  has  vied  with  Cincinnati,  the  East 
with  the  West,  in  the  work  of  making 
these  schools  theoretically  atheistic  and 
practically  godless.  The  moral  system 
based  upon  Christianity  has  been  drop- 
ped out  along  with  the  Bible.  The  strong 
arm  of  the  law  has  been  invoked  in  this 
suicidal  work.  Heathen  mythology  and 
literature  are  made  prominent;  Venus 
and  Bacchus  held  up,  along  with  Plato 
and  Socrates,  to  inspire  the  youthful  im- 
agination; the  bacchanalian  and  erotic 
songs  of  Horace,  full  of  the  shame  of  hist 
and  drunkenness,  dwelt  upon  as  model 
compositions;  but  the  Divine  scheme  of 
redemption,  with  God  and  Christ,  Abra- 
ham and  Moses,  John  and  Paul,  are  not 
to  be  mentioned;  the  Psalms  of  David 
and  the  sublime  Christian  Hymns,  which 


have  moved  and  molded  the  good  and 
great  of  all  the  world,  not  to  be  sung. 
All  other  books  are  free,  while  the  "Book 
of  books. "  upon  which  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion depends,  is  bound. 

This  means  that  the  American  people, 
whether  consciously,  or  unconciously 
have  shut  out  from  their  public 
education  the  only  agency  that  can 
make  and  keep  a  people  virtuous. 

In  the  tender  and  formative  period  of 
life,  when  the  soul  responds  most  read- 
ily to  God  and  the  right,  in  the  school, 
the  place  where  the  character  is  so  large- 
ly molded,  they  have  done  well-nigh 
their  utmost  to  render  contact  with  God 
and  the  right  impossible  and  to  secular- 
ize and  demoralize  the  young  soul.  If 
the  principles  held  by  Socrates.  Plato 
and  Webster,  and  taught  in  their  highest 
form  in  the  Bible,  are  true  then,  we  have 
made  the  best  provision  for  blotting  out 
public  virtue  and  destroying  the  nation's 
life. 

WHAT  MUST  BE  THE  INEVITABLE  BESULT 

to  the  American  people  of  such  an  error 
in  their  scheme  of  public  education? 

Ask  France.  The  people  of  that  great 
Empire  are  a  brave  people,  and  have  tri- 
ed the  experiment.  They  put  the  ques- 
tion fairly  and  answered  it  bravely, 
though  falsely  "Either  there  is  or  is  not 
a  Supreme  Ruler;  we  consider  of  it,  de- 
clare there  is  not.  and  proceed  according- 
ly." Then  they  fiercely  tore  down  the 
altars  and  dashed  in  pieces  the  images 
and  proclaimed  atheism  the  religion  of 
the  state.  Everything  was  as  favorable 
as  possible  to  the  success  of  their  experi- 
ment. Learning  was  at  its  highest;  phil- 
osophy boasted  of  approximation  to  per- 
fection ;  in  worldly  refinement  and  culture 
France  easily  distanced  the  world.  Yet 
the  "Reign  of  Terror,"  the  legitimate  re- 
sult of  the  national  atheism,  followed 
with  its  swift  retribution.  We  need  to 
pause  only  a  moment  over  a  sketch  of 
those  terrible  scenes  by  an  eye-witness 
and  actor  in  them:  "Multipled  cases  of 
suicide ;  prisons  crowded  with  innocent 
persons;  permanent  guillotines;  perjuries 
of  all  classes;  parental  authority  set  at 
nought;  debauchery  encouraged  by  an 
allowance  to  those  called  unmarried 
mothers;  nearly  six  thousand  divorces 
within  the  single  city  of  Paris  within  a 
little  more  than  two  years  after  the  law 
authorized  them; — in  a  word,  whatever 
is  most  obscene  in  vice  and  dreadful  in 
ferocity, "  These  are  the  genuine  fruits  of 
the  attempt  of  the  most  enlighted  peo- 
ple on  the  face  of  the  globe  to  abolish 
God.  They  abolished  peace,  virtue,  jus- 
tice in  the  State  and  purity  and  love  in 
the  home ;  but  God  would  not  be  abolish- 
ed; He  became  the  God  of  judgment. 

Nothing  is  surer  than  that  like  results 
will  follow  a  like  course  on  our  part. 
Nay,  they  are  already  following.  One  of 
these  results,  itself  the  fruitful  cause  of 
evils  innumerable,  is  the  spirit  of  lawless- 


ness everywhere  manifestingitself.  Cor- 
ruption, fraud  and  violence  are  abroad  in 
the  land,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
from  Main  to  Louisiana.  Vice  and  crime 
everywhere  lift  their  deformed  heads.  At 
the  present  rate  of  progress  a  "Reign  of 
Terror"  cannot  be  very  far  off. 

WHAT  IS  THE  REMEDY    FOB  THIS   EVIL 

which  threatens  the  destruction  of  the 
nation? 

The  old  truths  of  the  Bible  must  find 
their  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
again.     Then  the  old  virtue  will  return. 

The  pulpit  must  do  its  part  in  this 
work  of  restoration.  The  Sunday  School 
must  do  its  part  also.  But  the  great  work, 
after  all,  can  only  be  done  in  the  public 
schools.  The  other  agencies  reach  effect- 
ively less  than  half  the  class  that  most 
needs  to  be  reached:  the  public  school 
reaches  all.  The  Church  and  the  Sunday 
School  reach  the  children  for  one  hour  of 
one  day  in  the  week;  the  public  school 
reaches  them  for  six  horn's  a  day  through 
five  days  of  the  week.  The  foundations 
of  public  virtue,  if  laid  at  all.  must  be  laid 
in  accordance  with  the  view  of  Socrates, 
Plato  and  Webster,  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  will  of  God,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  thoroughly  and  completely  through 
our  system  of  public  instruction.  The 
only  hope  of  the  American  people  lies  in 
the  speedy  transformation  of  our  godless 
public  school  system,  so  that  Bible  Christ- 
ianity shall  again  hold  its  true  place,  and 
furnish  the  basis  for  that  virtue,  private 
and  public,  for  lack  of  which  the  nation 
is  hastening  to  anarchy  and  destruction. 


The  Central  North-West. 

THE   OPPOBTUNITIES   AND     RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES  OF  THE  MEN  OF  THIS  GENER- 
ATION. 


EEV.  GLEN  WOOD. 


.  [Second  Paper.J 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ellinwood  lately  said, 
"■Wherever  John  Bull  puts  down  his  foot 
he  puts  it  down  to  stay. "  In  the  track  of 
English  conquest  and  dominion,  there 
follow  the  missionaries  of  the  Gospel, 
carrying  Christian  civilization  and  lift- 
ing up  the  people  to  the  dignity  of  hu- 
manity and  the  hopes  of  the  life  that  now 
is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
There  is  more  of  adaptation  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  elevating  power,  in  the  literature 
of  the  English  language  than  in  all  other 
languages.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  has 
more  of  enterprise  and  energy  than  any 
other  race  of  men '  Under  their  influence 
and  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  as  taught 
by  the  English  speaking  missionaries 
(not,  however,  disparaging  those  of  other 
nationalities)  civilization  is  spreading 
over  all  the  earth. 

Leading  the  parent  country  comes  the 
restless,  thriving,  driving  people  of  these 
United  States.  Reared  in  hardihood 
among  the  rocks  of  New  England  and  on 
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the  Atlantic  Coast,  the  descendants  of  the 
Puritans  and  Huguenots  have  worked 
their  way  westward  until  the  fertile  prai- 
ries and  the  secretive  rocks  are  yielding 
up  their  long  hidden  treasures  to  their 
commands.  Superceding  the  original 
Fi'ench  and  Spanish  settlers,  to  whom, 
under  a  suppressive  religion,  God  would 
not  give  this  grand  inheritance,  they 
have  attained  to  numbers  and  power 
which  begin  to  have  a  denominating  in- 
fluence in  the  world. 

In  all  ages,  the  character  and  destiny 
of  peoples  and  nations  have  been  deter- 
mined by  their  leaders.  All  forms  of 
leadership  have  been  tried,  and  all  have 
failed  or  are  failing  because  none  have 
ruled  upon  the  basis  of  one  Supreme 
Euler  and  the  equality  of  men  before  God 
and  the  law.  The  Theocracy  of  the  Jews 
is  the  only  exception.  Under  that  they 
prosper,  but  when  they  forsook  God  and 
demanded  a  King  they  rushed  to  de- 
struction. Now  is  coming  the  era  of 
righteousness  and  the  government  of 
the  world  by  people  under  the  leader- 
ship of  men  having  the  fear  of  God  before 
their  eyes.  All  eyes  are  turned  hither. 
Millions  of  all  nations  are  looking  and 
longing,  and  either  coming  to  share  in 
our  advantages  and  help  to  develop  and 
enjoy  these  boundless  resources,  or, 
struggling  on  at  home,  receiving  the  ben- 
efits of  our  restless  people,  who  are  going 
to  them  with  the  developing  power  that 
is  making  of  them  at  their  homes  a  thou- 
sand times  more  than  the  ages  of  the  past 
have  found  to  be  possible. 

Here,  in  the  Central  North-West,  is  con- 
centrated the  young  blood  and  the  best 
talent,  not  only  of  America,  but  of  the 
world.  Here  are  the  restless  drive  and 
energy  that  know  no  abatement,  the  zeal 
that  consumes  and  the  perseverance  that 

succeeds. 
Hitherto,  we  have  been  occupied  with 

the  material  resources  of  the  country  and 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  society. 
Though  only  in  our  infancy,  we  have  at- 
tained to  superiority  in  many  matters  of 
secular  and  worldly  prosperity.  The  time 
has  come  when  circumstances  demand  of 
us  more  serious  consideration  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  culture  of  the  young. 
The  responsibility  of  molding  this  nation, 
which  occupies  so  large  a  place  in  mold- 
ing the  world,  is  falling  upon  the  Central 
North-West.  Already  two-fifths  of  the 
population  of  the  nation  are  here,  and 
the  next  generation — yes,  even  the  year 
1900,  so  near  at  hand — is  quite  likely  to 
see  the  numerical  majority  of  the  nation 
here.  These  people  are  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  hierarchies  and  aristocracies. 
They  are  to  have  leaders,  to  be  sure,  as 
all  men  and  nations  have  had,  therefore, 
but  their  leaders  must  be  men  of  as  much 
superior  capacity,  culture  and  power  as 
the  people  are  superior  in  their  know- 
ledge and  appreciation  of  human  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  men.    They  must  be 


men  of  large  capacity.  They  must  be 
men  of  trained  intellectual  power,  men 
of  clear,  consecutive  and  conclusive 
thinking,  and  men  of  that  decisive  Chist- 
ian  character,  which  will  hold  them  to 
righteousness  and  govern  them  in  the 
fear  of  God. 

Educational  institutions,  conducted  on 
Christian  principles,  by  earnest,  able, 
Christian  men,  have  given  to  the  world 
its  mightiest  men  and  grandest  leaders 
in  the  history  of  the  past.  Indeed,  Chris- 
tian colleges  are  the  very  bulwarks  of 
civilized  society.  The  great  present  want 
of  the  West,  is  institutions  of  learning  of 
the  highest  order,  with  ample  capacity, 
under  the  leadership  and  management  of 
the  best  and  ablest  men.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  boys  and  young  men  from 
whom  the  most  stalwart  generally  come  to 
go  the  long,  expensive  journeys  east,  and 
to  prosecute  their  studies  at  the  heavy 
expense  involved.  The  means  of  educa- 
tion must  be  brought  nearer  to  them, 
both  in  the  location  of  the  colleges  and 
in  the  methods  of  teaching.  It  is  as  vain 
to  attempt  to  lead  the  youth  of  the  West 
to  seek  the  higher  education  necessary 
to  qualify  them  for  leadership  among  the 
millions  of  the  West  by  institutions  over 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  of  which  most 
of  them  never  hear  a  word  until  the 
period  for  their  education  is  past,  as  to 
think  .of  marketing  the  immense  crops  of 
the  West  to  New  York  City  by  the 
ancient  method  of  ox-teams.  The  time 
and  the  expense  are  beyond  their  reach. 
The  foundations  for  the  noblest  manhood 
are  laid  in  early  life  with  reference  to,  and 
in  anticipation  of,  thorough  culture  and 
training.  Courses  of  study  must  be  pur- 
sued which  are  calculated  to  develop  the 
faculties  in  due  proportion  and  with 
equal  completeness.  In  such  courses,  due 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  moral 
and  religious  nature.  That  cannot  be 
done  in  government  schools,  where  the 
teaching  of  religion  is  excluded  by  law. 
Therefore,  the  necessity  for  the  Christian 
Academy  and  College.  The  graduates  of 
such  colleges  have  been  the  men  of 
largest  culture  and  noblest  character  and 
widest  and  strongest  influence  and  power 
in  our  country, — the  Dwights  and.  Ed- 
wards, Alexanders  and  Woods,  Frelinhuy- 
sens  and  Taylors,  Hodges  and  Primes — 
men  who  have  founded  colleges  and  sem- 
inaries, conducted  magazines  and  news- 
papers, presided  in  the  counsels  of  the 
nation  and  put  our  country  and  our 
church  in  the  very  front  rank,  in  the  first 
century  of  our  national  existence.  Such 
are  the  men  we  must  have  to  preside 
over  the  education  of  our  youth  if  the 
generation  of  that  class  of  men  is  to  be 
perpetuated.  The  necessity  for  such  in- 
stitutions is  upon  us,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  them  cannot  be 
evaded.  The  opportunity  is  the  grandest 
ever  offered  to  men;  and  the  responsi- 
bility corresponds  to  the  opportunity. 


STUDY  THE  DICTIONARY. 


As  the  student  of  mathematics  finds 
himself  unable  to  comprehend  his  sub- 
ject without  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  exact  signification  of  the  terms  em- 
ployed, so  is  it  no  less  important  to  the 
general  student  to  have  not  a  vague,  but 
a  clear  idea  of  the  meanings  of  words. 
We  say  *'  meanings"  of  words,  for  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  the  words  in  c  iut 
language  may  be  taken  in  more  senses  ' 
than  one,  and  the  confusion  which  arises 
between  the  different  meanings  of  the 
same  word  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  mistakes,  and  errors  in  reason- 
ing. There  is  probably  no  better  means 
of  avoiding  such  mistakes  than  by  atten- 
tive, daily  study  of  the  Dictionary.  Ten 
words  a  day  thoroughly  mastered,  three 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  words  a 
year,  ( no  one  need  violate  his  conscience, 
there  is  the  Bible  Dictionary  for  the  Sab- 
bath, )  and  the  end  of  a  college  course 
would  find  the  student  with  well  defined 
ideas  on  a  stock  of  words  exceeding  by 
four  thousand  six  hundred  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  man  of  average  education, 
which  is  placed  by  good  authorities  at  ten 
thousand  words.  His  language  would  be 
made,  as  a  natural  result,  not  only  "pure" 
and  "proper"  but  "precise,"  and  his 
memory  would  be  rich  in  synonymous 
terms  which  would  enable  him  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  tautology. 

Another  consequence  of  such  a  course, 
as  is  advised,  woidd  be  the  improvement 
of  the  memory,  which,  like  all  the  other 
mental  faculties,  and  like  the  physical 
powers,  can  be  increased  and  strengthen- 
ed by  proper,  systematic  exercise,  or 
may  be  weakened,  injured,  and  in  fact 
almost  lost  through  disuse. 

Yet  more  important  would  be  the  per- 
spicuous thought  and  style  which  would 
be  the  reward  of  the  diligent  student. 
Day,  in  his  "Art  of  Discourse"  says, 
"Clearness  and  distinctness  are  the  two 
essential  qualities  of  perfect  thought.  *  * 
The  process  by  which  clearness  is  secur- 
ed to  thought  is  Definition.  " 

It  will  not  be  inappropriate  in  this  con- 
nection to  quote  a  passage  from  one  of  Rev. 
Joseph  Cook's  lectures.  "When  Daniel 
Webster  was  asked  how  he  obtained  his 
clear  ideas,  he  replied,  'By  attention  to 
definitions.'  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  business 
it  was  to  explain  words,  was  once  riding 
on  a  rural  road  in  Scotland,  and,  as  he 
paused  to  water  his  horse  at  a  wayside 
spring,  he  was  requested  by  a  woman  of 
advanced  age  to  tell  her  how  he,  the 
great  Dr.  Johnson,  author  of  a  renowned 
dictionary,  could  possibly  have  defined 
'pastern'  as  'the  knee  of  a  horse.'  'Ig- 
norance, madam,'  was  the  reply,  'pure 
ignorance.' "  For  one,  if  I  am  forced  to 
make  a  confession  as  to  my  personal  dif- 
ficulties with  orthodoxy  of  the  scholarly 
(Concluded  on  page  18.) 
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The  famine  in  Ireland  is  combined 
with  the  wide-spread  agricultural  and 
commercial  depression  to  bring  out  the 
deep. seated  and  chronic  discontent  of  the 
Irish  people.  Nothing  could  be  more 
erroneous  than  the  too  common  notion 
that  the  Irish  agitation  is  without  any 
justifying  cause.  Perhaps  no  people 
have  ever  been  made  to  feel  the  long 
continued  curse  of  the  Feudal  System  as 
have  the  Irish.  Bobbed  of  their  lands, 
ground  down  by  extortionate  rents,  turn- 
ed out  of  doors  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion, they  have  suffered,  at  the  hands  of 
unprincipled  and  merciless  landlords, 
little  less  than  the  horrors  inflicted  on 
the  Christians  of  South-eastern  Europe 
by  the  despicable  Turk.  The  guilt  rests 
upon  the  same  England  that  forced  opi- 
um into  China  at  the  cannon's  mouth, 
helped  protract  and  make  as  disastrous 
as  possible,  our  late  civil  war,  prevented 
the  freeing  of  the  Christians  of  Turkey 
by  Russia,  desolated  the  country  of  the 
Zulus  after  destroying  the  liberties  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic  and  is  now  engaged, 
without  just  cause,  in  mutual  butchery 
with  the  Afghans.  Mr.  Parnell  is  in  our 
country  with  abundant  reason,  acting 
the  agitator,  and  endeavoring  to  right 
the  wrong.  The  world  is  uninterested 
in  securing  to  the  Irishman  fair  play  in 
Irleand.  The  agitation  will  certainly  con- 
tinue till  the  evil  is  remedied,  or  retri- 
bution and  ruin  decend  upon  the  appres- 
sor.  When  will  rulers  learn  that  might 
does  not  make  right,  that  the  title  of  the 
so-called  nobility  to  the  lands  of  a  brave 
people — a  title  based  upon  robbery  and 
butchery,  in  a  barbarous  age — is  no  just 
title  at  all ;  that  the  right  of  humanity 
must  be  considered  more  important  than 
the  luxurious  ease  and  enjoyment  of  the 
few?  Every  lover  of  humanity,  as  well 
as  of  morality,  is  interested  in  having 
Irelands  wrongs  redressed. 


The  Nihilistic  maneuvers  in  Russia, 
which  many  of  the  leading  journals  of 
England  and  America  represent  in  word 
pictures  as  being  of  terrible  moment, 
elicit  a  smile  of  incredulity  on  the  part  of 
such  persons  as  have  had  occular  proof  of 
the  true  state  of  affairs  in  the  Empire  of 
the  Czar. 


It  is  but  a  short  time  since  we  jour- 
neyed through  Alexander's  dominion, 
making  our  headquarters  for  weeks  at 
a  time,  in  the  Capitol,  and  we  never  ob- 
served any  unusual  precaution  against 
disorder.  People  of  all  ranks  and  classes 
went  and  came  as  inclination  dictated. 
The  Emperor,  as  well  as  all  dwellers  in 
the  Imperial  Castle,  drove  or  walked,  ac- 
cording to  their  usual  custom,  unarmed 
and  without  attendants. 

About  the  only  serious  consequence 
thus  far  effected  by  Nihilists  is  the  placing 
of  Alexander  in  a  position  which  renders 
him  powerless  to  act  according  to  his  best 
judgement  and  wishes,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  people.  A  brief  retrospect- 
ive view  of  the  Emperor's  reign  cannot 
fail  to  carry  the  undeniable  conviction 
that  he  has  accomplished  more  for  the 
general  good,  Christianization  and  civil- 
ization of  his  eighty  million  of  people 
than  any  of  his  predecessors;  but,  to-day, 
through  the  threats  of  the  Nihilists,  fur- 
ther exercise  of  his  powers  for  a  freer  form 
of  government  are  partially  paralyzed — in- 
asmusch,  as  a  movement  in  this  direction 
would  now  be  attributed  to  fear.  A  step 
which  would  give  the  Nihilists  opportun- 
ity to  think  that  they  had  succeeded  in 
intimidating  the  Czar,  would  give  them 
a  cue  by  which  they  could  enlist  at 
least  the  sympathy  of  the  masses,  if  not 
their  co-operation. 

A  calm  review  of  what  has  been  going 
on  in  Russia  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  will  remove  all  surprise  we  may 
evince  over  the  present  state  of  affairs  in 
that  country.  The  rapid  strides  of  civil- 
ization have  had  their  effect  upon  the 
people — have  created  a  desire  for  freer 
thought,  for  freer  action — for  a  more 
democratic  form  of  government,  in  fact, 
the  spirit  of  independence,  so  natural  to 
every  American,  has  been  insinuating  it- 
self into  the  mind  of  the  Russian,  has  in- 
fused itself  into  his  blood,  and,  to-day, 
he  is  in  advance  of  "the  i)owers  that  be," 
and  yet,  though  desiring  more  liberty,  he 
is,  nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  loyal  to  the 
Czar. 

That  there  will  be,  in  the  near  future, 
a  change  in  the  political  government  of 
Russia,  there  is  very  little  doubt,  but  just 
what  that  change  will  be,  it  is,  at  present, 
difficult  to  determine.  Whatever  may  be 
the  outcome  of  awakening  ideas,  desires 
and  movements,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  result  will  be  another  stride  toward  a 
more  perfect  Chiistianity  and  beneficial 
to  other  nations. 


The  man  is  greatly  to  be  pitied  who  is 
in  advance  of  his  age.  The  umbrella  was 
introduced  into  India  fifty  years  before 
the  right  time,  and  the  poor  man  who 
introduced  it  is  said  to  have  been  stoned 
out  of  the  streets  of  Calcutta.  It  seems 
to  take  about  so  much  talk  to  get  the 
world  ready  for  any  great  undertaking. 
After    a    generation   of    wordy    warfare 


about  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  M.  DeLesseps  is  fairly  setting 
about  acomplishing  the  work.  It  will 
take  six  years  to  dig  the  canal  but  that  is 
only  a  short  time.  Ten  thousand  men 
will  probably  be  employed  upon  the  work, 
but  that  number  of  accomplished  work  - 
men  can  be  easily  drawn  from  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  It  will 
cost  from  $250,000,000  to  $300,000,000. 
but  M.  De  Lesseps  has  alreadj*  built  the 
Suez  Canal  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,000  and 
the  world  of  this  age  is  rich.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  60.000,000  tons  of  freight  will 
annually  pass  through  the  canal  when 
constructed  and  this  will,  at  $3  per  ton, 
the  rate  proposed,  yield,  at  once,  a  yearly 
income  of  $180,000,000  with  the  certainty 
of  rapid  and  vast  increase.  Who  would 
not  wish  to  be  a  stock  holder  in  the  great 
enterprise?  The  marvel  of  it  all  is  that 
it  is  not  a  national,  but  a  private  under- 
taking. 

A  spicy  discussion  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion is  just  now  going  on  in  the  North 
American  Review  between  M.  De  Lesseps 
and  Rear  Admiral  Ammen  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  concerning  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  route  proposed  by  the 
Frenchman.  That  route  lies  along  the 
track  of  the  Panama  Railway,  and  the 
canal  will  be  41A  miles  long.  The  deep- 
est cut  will  be  about  300  feet.  The  great 
advantages  are  the  shortness  of  the  route, 
and  the  putting  an  end  to  competition 
by  the  purchase  of  the  Railway,  the  latter 
certainly  a  questionable  advantage  to  the 
Commercial  world,  whatever  it  may  be 
to  the  stockholders  in  the  Canal.  The 
disadvantages  are  many,  including  the 
enormous  cost  and  the  turning  of  the 
.  tide  of  Commerce  several  hundred  miles 
out  of  the  direct  channel  in  passing  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Rear  Admir- 
al Aminen,  who,  perhaps,  hasmore  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  that  any  other  living 
man,  advocates  the  Nicaragua  Route.  It 
is  more  directly  in  the  world's  highway, 
and  it  is  easier  of  construction.  This 
route  commencing  at  Grey  town,  follows 
the  San  Juan  River  forty-one  and  nine- 
tenhts  miles  to  the  mouth  of  its  tributa- 
ry, the  San  Barlos;  proceeds  thence  by 
slackwater  navigation  by  means  of  four 
dams  to  Lake  Nicaragua:  across  the  lake 
fifty-six  miles  to  the  Rio  del  Medio,  and 
passes  thence  down  to  the  Pacific  at 
Brito,  sixteen  and  a  third  miles,  by  a 
canal  fed  by  the  lake.  For  seven  and  a 
half  miles  there  is  an  average  cutting  of 
fifty  four  feet,  the  greatest  depth  being 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet.  Its 
estimated  cost  is  $60,000,000,  only  a 
fourth  of  the  other  route.  One  objection 
is  the  absence  of  good  natural  harbors, 
but  this,  it  is  claimed,  can  be  removed. 
Whichever  route  is  selecied,  the  work 
will  doubtless  lie  completed  in  ten  or 
twenty  years.  It  will  be  all  the  better  if 
the  rivalry  result  in  two  canals  instead 
of  one. 
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EUROPEANxQUESTIONSxOFxTO-DAY. 


The  Atlantic  is  so  broad,  and  interna- 
tional sympathies  are  so  narrow,  that  we 
are  able  only  by  an  effort  to  enter  into 
the  questions  that  interest  our  national 
neighbors.  Yet  the.  solution  oi  these 
questions  is  making  the  history  of  to-day 
and  of  the  future,  which  certainly  should 
engage  one's  attention  more  absorbingly 
than  do  the  records  of  the  past.  Let  us 
try  then  to  project  ourselves  into  the  life 
of  Europe  of  to-day  and  witness  its 
phases. 

The  questions  that   meet  us  may  be 
classed  as  political,  economical,  social  and 
religious:  some  of  which  will  lie  found  in 
one  country,  some  in  others,  all  of  them 
in  one.     In   England,  the  political  ques- 
tions are  imperial,  colonial  and  domestic. 
England's  foreign    policy  centres  about 
the  route  to  India;  andall  her  diplomacy 
tends  to  the  protection  of  the  great  high- 
way by  the   Eastern    Mediteranean   and 
the  Sue/,  Canal.     To  the  statesmen  of  the 
Beaeonsfield  school,  the    great   bugbear 
which  threatens  this    highway  is  Russia, 
and  his  whole  policy  consists  in  weaken- 
ing    her     influence    in    that  -direction. 
Therefore,  at  the  Berlin  Congress,  Lord 
Salisbury  co-operated  with    Prince   Bis- 
marck to  neutralize  the  results  of  the 
Russian  victories.     Turkey  is  to  be  kept 
from  dissolution,  not  on  account  Of   her 
inherent  goodness,  but  as  an  obstacle  to 
Russian   aggrandizement.     This    is    the 
key-note  to  the  whole  English  policy  at 
Constantinople.    This  policy  has  brought 
about  the  present  colonial  complication. 
There  cm  be  no  doubt  that  Russia,  check- 
mated at  Berlin,  in  he:-  chagrin  struck  a 
side-handed  blow  at  England  in  the  East. 
By  her  embassy  to  Cabul,  she  aroused 
English  suspicion,  and  so  drew  the  Indian 
Government  into  that  series  of  miserable 
counter-plots    which     have    ended     so 
recently  in  the  destruction  of  its  agents. 
The,  English  avenging  army  to-day  holds 
Cabul,  but  the  question  now  resolves  it- 
self into  the  form  "what  will  she  do  with 
it."     The  political  question   at   home   is 
the  outcome  of  these,  and  is  largely  econ- 
omical.    The   Beaeonsfield   ministry,  in 
the    carrying    out   of     its    far-reaching 
policy,  has  incurred  rash  expenditures. 
The  day  of  reckoning  with  the  nation  has 
been  deferred  from  time  to  tim  ■,  and  now 
the  opposition  are  clamoring   for   a  bal- 
ance-sheet.    By  legal  limitation,  the  lite 
of  the  ministry  expires  with   this  year. 
People  are   asking  if  Beaeonsfield  will 
dissolve  before  that  time.    It  is  not  prob- 
able.    The   appeal    to   the    country    will 
come    soon    enough,    although   it    is  a 
question  how  far  the  brilliant  pyrotech- 
nics of  the  ministry  will  dazzle  the  elec- 
tors and  make   them  forget  the  money 
wasted.     The  Liberals  are  rallying  their 
forces  for  the  contest  which  cannot  long 
be  postponed. 

An  apple    of   discord   thrown  into  the 


opposing  campsis  the  social  condition  of  he  holds  back  Russia  in  the  full  tide  of 
Ireland.  The  system  of  land-tenure  in  victory,  in  order  that  Sclavonic  influences 
that  island,  while  the  same  as  that  which  ;  may  not  preponderate  below  the  Danube, 
prevails  in  England,  exhibits  itself  in  i  and  for  the  same  reason  urges  Austria 
Ireland  in  the  most  oppresive  form.  The  ;  into  the  Balkan  Provinces,  willing  to  give 
agitation  of  the  past  year  against  absentee  her  in  the  Southwest  what  he  has  taken 
landlords  and  burdensome  rentals,  has  from  her  in  the  Northwest:  with  the  oth- 
produced  an  influence  which  must  be  er  moderates  the  impetuosity  of  England 
felt  in  the  coming  elections.  The  Irish  ;  in  her  desire  to  humiliate  Russia,  and 
vote  decides  the  balance  of  power  and  teaches  the  French  the  virtue  of  dis  re- 
must  b>  conciliated.  tion  by  holding  over  their  heads  the 
The  political  questions  in  Prance  are  i  possibility  of  another  invasion.  Inter- 
almost  entirely  of  home  interest.  For  j  nally.  his  work  of  unification  has  pro- 
nine  years  she  has  left  the  rest  of  the  ;  ceeded  through  social,  political,  eoonom- 


world  severely  alone,  offering  no  foothold 
for  the  aggression  of  her  jealous  neigh- 
bor. Working  out  her  own  reintegra- 
tion] she  has  had  to  contend  With  factions 
at  home.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  Con- 
servative Republicans  she  has  met  the 
opposition  of  Bonapartist  and  Ultramon- 


ical  and  religious  measures.  Politically. 
Germany  is  to-day  divided  between  two 
parties,  the  Imperialists,  who  aim  at  a 
strong  centra]  government,  and  are  re- 
presented by  the  National-Liberals;  and 
the  Part iculalist,  whose  aims  are  of  an 
opposing  nature,  including  the  Ultramon- 
tane on  the  one  hand,  and  Radical  and  I  tanes,  whose  ideas  of  unity  begin  and  end 


Communist  on  the  other.  Led  by  such 
men  as  Waddington  and  Leon  Say,  the 
nation  has  thus  far  avoided  both  Scylla 
and  Charybdis,  and  under  the  new  min- 
istry of  Freycinet,  a  Protestant  and  a  Con- 
servative, seems  tending  toward  further 
progress  in  the  right  direction.  A  mat- 
ter of  absorbing  interest  before  the 
Chambers  is  the  control  of  the  religious 
orders  in  their  relations  to  education. 
The  French  system  of  education,  by 
which  the  colleges  fill  the  civil  offices  by 
ci  mipetitive  examinations,  necessarily  re- 
quires a  state  supervision.    By  the  pend- 


at  Rome.  The  recent  vote  of  the  perpet- 
ual budget  seemed  to  makefile  central 
government  independent;  whilst  the 
turning  over  of  the  surplus  moneys  to 
the  individual  states  was  in  the  interest 
of  t'  e  Partieularists.  For  nine  years  the 
National-Liberals  have  given  their  sup- 
port to  Bismarck  in  uniting  the  Empire, 
in  crushing  socialism  and  in  crippling 
the  Church.  His  recent  protective  tariff, 
however,  has  been  the  rock  on  which 
they  have  split,  and  now.  throwing  aside 
their  broken  ranks,  he  has  gone  over  to 
the  other  party,  which  has  enabled    him 


ing  Bill,  called  the  Jules  Ferry  Bill,  those  :  to  impose  his  tariff.  This  brings  him  in- 
religious  orders  which  refuse  to  submit  j  to  necessary  alliance  with  the  Church 
to  this  inspection  in  their  schools  are  dis- ,  party,  and  he  is  already  proposing  a  re- 
franchised.  This  measure,  if  adopted,  :  consideration  of  his  famous  May  Laws, 
will  merely  protect  the  state  in  its  most  |  A  revision  of  the  relation  of  the  Church 
vital  interests.  and   State  is  therefore  imminent,  whilst 

Spain  isa  quarter  of  the  globe  to  which    the  re-introduction  of  protection  for  the 


one's  attention  seldom  turns,  yet  just  at 
present  important  issues  are  being  mark'1 
ed  out.  To  understand  the  intricacies  of 
her  home  politics  is  beyond  the  abilities 
of  the  average  mortal,  yet  out  of  the  tan- 
gle we  may  eliminate  two  parties:  the 
Conservative,  aiming  at  absolutism  at 
home  and  protection  in  the  colonies;  the 


sake  of  the  army  has  imposed  industrial 
restrictions  under  which  the  German 
people  already  chafe.  Socialism,  again. 
is  a  snake  that  is  scotched,  not  killed,  and 
may  rear  its  venomous  head  at  any 
moment.  Thus  the  questions  of  the. 
past  ten  years  are  re-opened,  and  the- 
death  of   Bismarck   may  at  any  moment 


Liberal,  desiring  responsible  government '  precipitate  a  disastrous  solution. 
and  modified  free  trade.  The  former  i  Russia's  foreign  policy  has  been  a  sin- 
party,  under  the  lead  of  Canovas  del  Cas- j  gle  and  consistent  one  since  the  days  of 
tillo,  lias  just  thrown  a  sop  to  Cerb-  Peter  the  Great.  To  become  one  among 
ems  by  engineering  through  the  Cortes  the  nations  of  civiliz  d  Europe,  with  an 
a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  Cuban  slavery,  influence  that  shall  lie  respected,  she 
This  provides  for  a  gradual  enfranchise-  must  have  an  independent  sea-coast.  To 
incut  extending  over  a  series  of  eight  this  end  she  has  persistently  extended 
years.  This  me.-.sure  will  be  the  herself  toward  Constantinople  and  the 
last  grand  step  in  that  progress  of  i  JEgean.  Her  foreign  policy  thus  is 
opinion  which  is  driving  the  curse  of  ]  directly  antagonized  by  that  of  England, 
slavery  from  our  Western  continent.  Her    diplomats   are    unequalled    in   the 

For  fifteen  years  Bismarck  has  been  i  world  of  finesse  and  chicane,  and  wher- 
building  up  a  grand  <  Bapire  whose  exist-  >  ever  she  apparently  loses  she  generally 
cnce  seems  to  depend  upon  his  own.  ;  gains  materially.  Balked  at  Berlin,  she 
Within  that  period,  almost  all  the  ques-  is  to-day  making  hers  If  felt  thr  .ugh  her 
tions  that  agitate  society  hive  gone  secret  diplomacy  in  all  the  Danubian 
through  as  many  phases  as  those  of  the  j  Provinces.  Yi  t.  while  grasping  at  terri- 
kaleidoscope.  To-day.  Prince  Bismarck  I  tory  which  shall  round  off  her  borders, 
is  the  arbiter  of  Europe.     With  one  hand  S  she  is.  at  home,  suffering   from  the  most 
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terrible  of  diseases.  The  nation  lias 
been  bankrupted  by  the  rash  expediture 
of  a  series  of  useless  wars.  The  growing 
intelligence  of  the  people,  as  they  are 
drawn  within  the  circle  of  European  in- 
fluences, is  writhing  beneath  an  abso- 
lutism as  complete  as  that  of  the  Tur'c. 
Nihilism,  which  is  simply  the  protest  of 
society  against  the  absence  of  all  govern- 
ment, seemed  almost  compelled  by  this 
absence  to  devious  ways.  Asassination 
has  become  its  weapon,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  in  despair  before  a  force  which 
is  as  secret  as  it  is  terrible.  Added  to  this, 
division  is  springing  up  in  the  very  Im- 
perial household  itself,  and  the  Prince  is 
demanding  constitutional  reforms  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  future  security  of  the 
empire  over  which  he  is  to  rule. 

Turkey   is    not    only    the    despair    of 
Europe  but  also  of  the   chronicler.      To 
discover  any  order,  even  of  events,  with- 
in its  seething  chaos  is  almost  hopeless. 
None  of  the  promises,  so  recently  and  so 
abundantly  made,  are  being  kept.     There 
is  but  one  question   with  the  Turks,  and 
that  is  how  to  enjoy  life.     The  last   cent 
is  ground  out  of  the  Christian  peasantry 
and  goes  to  fill  the  cotters  of  the  Sultan, 
who  has  one  of  the  largest  incomes  in 
Europe.     From  this  fountain   of  abun- 
dance the  gold  is  distribute:!  in  copious 
streams  to  a   host  of  Pashas   and  other 
officials,   who  are  interested  in  keeping 
up  the  system  of  extortion  and  oppres- 
sion which  obtains  it.     With  such  an  ar- 
rangement reform   is,  and  must  be.   un- 
known in  Turkey.     The  pressure  that  at 
present  is  being  brought  to  bear  by  the 
English    ambassador  at   Constantinople 
will  come  to  naught.      The   Turk   fully 
belives  in  the  maxim   "Words  are  the 
counters   of  wise  men."      For  a   whole 
year  he  has  been  pretending,   through 
the  forms  of  a  Commission,  to  rectify  the 
Greek  frontier,  but  is  no  nearer  a  result 
than  when  he  began.     The  Christians  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia  are  enjoying  the 
same  misrule  as  did  their  more  fortunate 
neighbors  of  Bulgaria  a  few  years  ago. 
Their  relief,  and  the  satisfaction   of  the 
Greeks,  will  become  the  salient  features 
of  the  Eastern  Question,  when  it  again 
enters  upon  one  of  its  active  periods. 


things:     that  the  people  are  begiuing  to    in  this  country,  is  to   day  like  a  sleeping 


volcano,  always  ready  to  burst  forth 
with  destroying  fury.  They  should  have 
led  the  people  to  apply  the  remedy. 


feel  their  need  of  trained  leaders;  that 
the  thinkers  and  educators  are  beginning 
to  feel  their  responsibility  in  public  af- 
fairs; and,  incidentally,  that  the  Colleges  !  

look  for  Presidents  who  are  not  fossils 

Imt  living  men.     But  the   facts   are   en-        The  new  Geometry  of  Prof .  Weutworth 
couraging  as  well   as  suggestive.     It  is !  of  Phillip's  Exeter  Academy,  which  has 
encouraging  to  the  State,  for  the  incom- 
ing and  appreciation  of  a  higher  order 


of  intelligence  in  the  National  Councils 
presages  the  speedy  end  of  the  reign  of 
loud-mouthed  demagogues  and  unscrup- 
ulous partisans  who  have  long  ruled  to 
ruin .     It  is  encouraging  to  t  hose  interest- 


been  in  use  in  the  University  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  College  year, 
deserves  more  than  the  cursory  notice 
which  the  limits  of  our  columns  will  al- 
low. Among  the  features  that  make  it. 
an  especially  important  addition  to  the 
text-books  on  the  subject  are  the  valua- 


ed  in  Colleges,  for  the  recognition  <>f  the  .  ble  application  of  the  Theory  of  Limits, 
value  of  living,  practical  power  in  the  |  the  conciseness  in  statement  and  demon- 
leaders  of  education  gives  assurance  that ;  stration,  the  parenthetical  references,  the 
the  learning  given  our  sons  and  daught-  |  original   exercises,   the  time-and-labor- 


lt  is  a  suggestive  and  encouraging  feat 
ure  of  the  times  that  some  of  the  leading 
educators  are  occasionally  found  taking 
a  prominent  plare  in  public  affairs.  Pres- 
ident Chadbourn  was  one  of  the  Presi- 
dential electors  from  Massachusetts  in 
the  last  campaign.  President  Seelye  of 
Amherst  lately  represented  his  district 
in  Congress  for  a  term.  In  the  recent 
events  in  Maine,  to  General  Chamberlain . 
President  of  Bowdoin  College,  belongs 
the  credit  of  carrying  the  State  safely 
through  a  great  crisis,  and  preventing 
an  appeal  to  arms  to  settle  a  question 
which  belongs  rather  to  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice.   These  acts  are  suggestive  of  three 


ers  must  soon  cease  to  be  merely  the  dead 
letter  of  knowledge,  which  unfits,  rather 
than  fits,  for  the  work  of  life.  Our  Col- 
leges ought  to  fit  the  young  men  to  be 
powerful  leaders  and  molders  of  men; 
and  if  they  cannot  be  made  to  do  it.  prac- 
tical, common  sense  America  will  be  like- 
ly very  soon  to  vote  to  abolish  them. 

General  Chamberlain,  in  a  speech  re- 
cently made  at  a  banquet  in  Boston  at 
which  he  presided,  gave  utterance,  to  the 
following  words,  which  every  one  will 
do  well  to  ponder. 

"This  conflict  of  ours  in  Maine  has  con- 
sequences which  reach  beyond  this 
month,  and  beyond  that  State.  Circum- 
stances are  about  to  environ  us  which 
will  bring  critical  times.  It  behooves  us 
to  see  whether  our  civilization  does  not 
need  looking  after.  If  civilization  means 
the  art  of  living  together  honorably  in 
society,  if  it  means  the  mastery  of  the  di- 
vine in  man  over  the  brute,  if  it  means  the 
mastery  of  all  that  is  noble  over  all  that 
is  brutal  within  us.  as  well  as  without  us. 
I  don't  know,  brethren,  but  we  have  got 
to  look  after  the  foundations  of  our  civ- 
ilization. May  I  be  excused,  bretheren, 
if  I  say  here  just  a  word  about  myself. 
It  was' my  almost  sole  aim  in  the  struggle 
in  which  I  was  called  to  take  a  somewhat 
responsible  part,  to  save  a  moral  lesson 
for  the  people  of  Maine— to  inspire  that 
one  lesson:  that  questionsof  right  should 
not  be  settled  by  violence,  fraud,  and 
outrage."     [Long  and  loud  applause.] 

President  Chamberlain  evidently  ap- 
preciates, what  the  extravagant  notions 
of  the  American  eagle,  and  manifest  des- 
tiny will  not  let  the  average  American 
citizen  appreciate,  the  gravity  of  the 
political  and  social  situation.  It  is  to 
emphasize  this,  that  the  article  on  Vital 
Questions  for  the  American  People,  on 
another  page,  was  written.  If  there  wi  re 
ever  any  questions  absolutely  vital  to  our 
people,  they  are  those  there  propounded. 
The  sooner  we  are  brought  to  see,  that  a. 
nation,  which  makes  no  provisions  in  its 


saving  appliances  of  abbreviations  and 
the  elegant  typography.  Our  experience 
with  it  warrants  a  testimonial  to  its 
merit.  Among  the  many  institutions  in- 
to which  it  has  already  been  introduced 
are  the  Stevens'  Institute  at  Hoboken, 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Beloit 
College  and  Wesleyan  University,  and 
we  learn,  on  good  authority,  that  it  will 
probably  be  adopted  at  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute. 


The  February  number  of  the  Beview 
comes  out  a  few  days  late  owing  to 
changes  in  our  office,  which  left  us  with- 
out a  large  press.  We  have  purchased 
a  new  improved  cylinder  of  B.  Hoe  &  Co., 
New  York,  and  are  once  more  in  good 
working  order. 


STUDY  THE  DICTIONARY. 

[Continued  from  page  /;">.] 
type.  I  must  use,  as  perhaps  many  another 
student  might,  both  Webster's  and  John- 
son's phrases  as  the  outlines  of  the  story. 
Before  I  attended  to  definitions,  I  had  dif- 
ficulties: after  I  attended  to  them  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Scientific  method,  my  own 
serious  account  to  myself  of  the  origin 
of  my  perplexities  was,  in  most  cases, 
given  in  Johnson's  words,  Tgnor-ance, 
purr  ignorance.'  The  advantage  which 
a  mind,  stored  and  trained  as  indicated, 
has  over  another  less  educated  in  the 
same  line,  is  admirably  illustrated  in  the 
same  lecture  (Course  on  Transcendental- 
ism, No.  IV.)  The  precedent  for  the- 
study  of  the  Dictionary  has  already  been 
established  by  many  of  the  ablest  think- 
ers and  writers  in  tin1  country.  The  fact 
that  Emerson  is  such  a  student  does  not 
need  to   be   stated   to   any   one   familiar 


public  system  of  education  for  the  virtue    with   his  writings.       Other  illustrations 


of  the  people,  must  perish  of  its  own  cor- 
ruption, nay,  is  perishing  already,  the 
sooner  we  shall  be  likely  to  do  what 
needs  to  be  done,  to  remove  the  cause 
anil  escape  the  ruin. 

The   "Bail    Boad    Riots"   should   have 
shown  every  reflecting  man,  that  society, 


might  be  given,  many  other  advantages 
of  the  course  suggested  might  be  pointed 
out,  but  it  was  not  our  intention  to  treat, 
the  subject  of  definitions  either  scientif- 
ically or  at  any  length,  and  we  therefore 
close  as  we  began,  by  advising  all  to 
"Study  the  Dictionary." 
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unions  and  jolly  times,  and  still  lingering   by  which  many  an  evil  measure  may  be 
with  us  are   remembrances  of   pleasant    strangled  at  birth  or  hopelessly  bound  to 

the  "table."  With  this  parliamentary 
knowledge  is  acquired  a  self-control  and 
keen  perception  of  greatest  worth.     The 
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Where  is  the  orchestra  so  much  talked 
of  last  fall?  Can  it  be  that  the  few  hun- 
dred dollars  desired  could  not  be  raised? 
Begin  again  boys,  on  a  smaller  scale. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  chronicle 
the  news  of  the  adoption  of  President 
Gregory's  "Ethics''  in  Yale  College.  This 
book  is  now  in  use  in  many  of  the  first 
institutions  in  our  land. 


holiday  greetings.  Can  we  not  let  all 
feelings  of  unkiudness  sink  into  oblivion 
with  the  dead  year?  And  may  we  not 
carry  with  us  into  our  work  of  this  term, 
the  happiness  and  kind  feeling  which 
was  the  last  memory  of  79  and  the.  wel- 
come of  188(1?  Unity  of  feeling  and  hearty 
mutual  helpfulness  in  anything  is  al- 
ways desirable;  but  in  our  case,  as  fellow- 
students,  in  the  furthering  ( if  this  journal, 
it  seems  especially  so.  We  are  all  mem- 
bers of  this  university,  of  whose  varied 
life,  in  its  different  departments,  this 
paper  is  the  expression.  Every  student 
ought  to  be  equally  interested  in  it.  We 
hope  it  will  be  a  great  instrument  in  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  the  University. 
Students,  it  is  your  paper,  we 


to  take  hold  of  it.  to  support  it  by  your 
influence,  subscriptions,  and  contribu- 
tions. You  are  crippling  your  own  in- 
i  terests  when  you  refuse  to  do  it.  Do  yon 
A  new  plan  of  appointing  leaders  for  complain  tbat  it  is  not  entirely  yours? 
the  morning  prayer  meetings  has  been  The  paxt  whion  y0urepresent  isajsessen- 
adopted.  Four  students,  elected  by  their  .tiaUy  TOU1.  ,nvll  ils  if  there  were  uo 
respective  classes,  in  turn  elect  one  j.f  |  pages  fllled  by  the  Faculty  or  Trustees. 
the  Specials;  these  rive  from  the  Devo-  j  The  comments  received  from  the  east 
tional  Committee.  Beginning  with  the  !  and  irom  llU  parts  of  t]ie  colmtry  have 
chairman,  the  Senior,  for  two  weeks 
each  member  lias  full  charge  of  appoint- 
ments, and  matters  pertaining  to  meth- 1  wip  equal,  nay,  excel,  any  College  paper 
ods  of  leading.  We  hope  that  this  plan  }  published  in  the  country.  Do  you  corn- 
may  make  the  meetings  more  interesting  plal]1  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  entertain- 
andsuccessful,forwebelievethatthrough|  ing?  it  is  true  that  we  are  deprived  of 
them  a  powerful  christian  spirit  may  ex- 1  tue  usual  stock  in  trade  of  College  papers, 
ert  its  influence  among  the  students.     In   that   of    abusing  the  faculty,  but  never- 


been  most  flattering  and  most  encourag- 
ing.    Give  it  your  hearty  support,  and  it 


ability  to  think  quickly  and  clearly  in  the 
heat  of  discussion  is  indispensable  to 
the  success  of  those  who  take  an  active 
pa:t  in  life's  affairs.  Men  who  "think  on 
their  feet"  become  leaders.  The  school 
of  debate  has  many  illustrious  graduates. 
Here  were  trained  Webster,  Calhoun,  Wirt, 
Evarts,  Everett,  and  Choate.  The  learn- 
ed Dr.  Woolsey  once  said  that  he  got 
more  good  from  the  debating  societies  in 
Yale  College  than  from  all  other  sources 
combined.  Among  the  English  leaders 
we  rind  the  effects  of  this  training:  Ma- 
caulay.  Peel,  Gladstone,  in  fact  nearly  all 
invite  you  the  noted  English  speakers,  formed  their 
habits  of  clear,  concise  argument  in  the 
Cambridge  or  Oxford  Unions.  With  the 
advantages  mentioned,  and  others  to 
which  we  will  not  advert,  come  dangers 
against  which  a  careful  guard  should  be 
kept.  There  is  a  tendency  to  fall  into  ways 
of  wild  statement,  inaccurate  expression 
and  superficial  thought.  A  brilliant 
argument  may  dazzle  the  hearer,  or  the 
temptation  to  say  a  sharp  thing  overcome 
the  judgment  of  the  speaker,  lint  these 
things  are  done  at  the  expense  of  sound 
logic  and  common  sense.  If  our  debat- 
ing societies  are  to  serve  only  ashot-beds 
for  the  cultivation  of  "the  gift  of  gab.  "the 
sooner  their  doors  are  closed  the  better. 
j  Doing  such  a  work,  they  are  no  better 
i  than  the  secret  societies  which  are  crowd- 


connection  let  us  suggest  that  all  the  stu-  i  the-less  we  shall  always  endeavor  to  make 
dents  bow  their  heads  during  prayer  in  j  t]le  paper  as  bright  and  interesting  as 
Chapel.     It  is  a  mark  of  respect  and  rev- !  possible.     Although   we  do  aim  to   make  i 


erence  due  from  every  true  gentleman. 


We  have  examined  into  the  disease 
described  by  "A  Sufferer, "  and  can  per- 
haps enlighten  him.  Its  cause  is  found 
not  in  poison,  "rash,  ants,  or  spiders,  "but 
in  the  deft  application  of  a  small  quantity 
of  cowhage  to  the  back  of  theneck.  Coir- 
hage  is  a  collection  of  the  sharp,  bristly 
spiculae  or  hairs  from  the  pod  of  themu  - 
catiap rurie.Hs,  which  produces  an  intense 
itching  sensation  when  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  skin.  Brought  to  the  col- 
lege by  some  one  who  finds  fun  in  others 
pain,  it  has  been  used,  not  only  among 
the  students,  but  upon  the  residents, 
when  gathered  for  worship.  May  this  be 
the  last  time  that  any  student  so  disgraces 
hims  If  and  his  college  as  to  use  the 
house  of  prayer  as  the  field  for  such  un- 
manly sport. 


it  entertaining  and  spicy,  we  do  not  aim 
to  imitate  the  usual  college  paper  in  con- 
taining substantially  nothing  but  what  is. 
or  is  intended  to  be,  amusing.  It  is  our 
aim.  to  make  it  what  it  should  be.  a  just 
expression  of  the  life,  social,  intellectual, 
and  collegiate  of  every  student.     We  offer 


ing  them  out  at  Harvard.  Yale.  Cornell, 
Princeton  and  Ann  Arbor: — in  which  as 
it  has  been  said:  "  'Good  Fellowship,'  as 
distinguished  from  'Good  Knowledge- 
ship,'  is  extensively  practiced."  We  hope 
to  find  a  thoroughness  and  earnestness 
in  preparation  which  will  promote  hon- 
est, manly,  independent  thought  and 
research.  May  those  who  have  the  matter 
in  charge  see  that  the  questions  are  of  im- 


it  to  you  as  a  means  of  communication   portance  and  strring  interest.     If  on  the 


with  each  other,  of  expression  of  views, 
and  as  a  broad  field  of  influence,  and 
tills:  you  will  thus  avail  yourselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  further  your  own  interests 
and  to  help  us  in  our  work. 


We  are  glad  to  notice  a  growing  inter- 
est in  the  literary  societies.  It  is  a  practi- 
cal interest  which  promises  fair  to  display 
itself  in  earnest  work,  which  may  be 
made  a  means  of  great  improvement. 
The  peculiar  training  afforded  by  these 
associations  is  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
coming  man.  Here  is  obtained  a  famil- 
iarity with  parliamentary  practice  which 
is  esxiecially  useful  in  our  country  of 
majorities.     The  knowledge  of  the  means 


The  Holidays  are  past,  and  we  are 
again  in  our  accustomed  places  and  set- 
tled for  another  term  of  hard  study. 
1879  with  all  its  failures  and  mistakes,  as  I  and  methods  of  organizing  and  conduct- 
well  as  its  joys,  is  past.  Bridging  the  in-  ing  public  meetings  is  essential  to  the 
terval  between  last  term  and  this  are  a ;  complete  education  of  a  good  citizen.  It 
hundred  pleasant  memories  of  happy  re-    puts  in  his  hands  the  ends  of   "red  tape" 


past,  such  as  will  require  careful  read- 
ing and  accuracy  in  statement  and  infor- 
mation; if  on  matters  of  to-day.  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  demand  a  thoughtful  ob- 
servance and  interpretation  of  the  signs 
of  the  times  and  a  logical  apprehension 
of  the  deep  principles  of  society,  science, 
and  religion.  By  work  and  thought  in 
these  and  other  appropriate  channels, 
our  Uterary  societies  may  perform  a  part 
in  the  development  of  powerful  men,  who 
will  lie  an  honor  to  our  college  and  of  use 
to  the  world.  Used  in  fulfilment  of  high 
purposes  by  worthy  methods,  they  will 
exert  an  influence  in  mental  cultivation 
scarce  second  to  that  of  the  college 
course. 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt 
of  exchanges  from  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, and  Amheist  College.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  others.     All  exchanges 

will  be  found  on  file  in  the  College  Library. 
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SNOW. 

The  snow  has  come,  the  soft  white  snow. 

It  fell  through  the  autumn  night. 
From  Gods  own  throne  to  the  earth  below 

And  covered  its  stains  from  sight; 
And,  oh,  that  to-night,  as  in  sleep  I  rest, 

Some  crystal  flakes,  outcast 
From  heaven,  might  fall  on  my  sinful  breast 

And  cover  the  sins  of  the  past. 

The  Athenean  Literary  Society  gave  its 
animal  entertainment  in  the  Chapel, 
Friday  evening  Jan.  lfi.  The  citizens  of 
Lake  Forest  gave  encouragement  by  a 
full  attendance  and  a  hearty  appreciation. 
The  exercises  were  opened  and  interspers- 
ed with  music  kindly  furnished  by  Prof, 
and  Mrs.  Sabin,  assisted  by  Miss  A.Holt, 
Messrs.  Geo.  and  G.  S.  Holt.  After  a 
prayer  by  Prof.  Hewitt.  Pres.  F.  L.  Forbes 
of  Warsaw  Ind,  in  a  pertinent  address  of 
welcome  briefly  reviewed  the  history  of 
the  Society,  and  indicated  the  future 
of  usefulnes  toward  which  it  aims,  clos- 
ing with  an  appeal  for  the  sympathy  and 
co-operation  of  all.  In  an  oration  entitled 
"Why,"  A.  D.  Wheeler  of  Kenosha,  Wis. 
traced  this  question  from  its  origin  in  the 
nature  of  man.  through  the  progressive 
stages  of  an  intelligent  research,  to  the 
point  where  an  inquiring  intellect,  hand 
in  hand  with  a  reverent  faith,  is  bound  to 
the  duty  of  reconciling  the  apparent  con- 
flicts of  Science  and  Revelation.  Mr. 
Wheeler's  oration  indicated  much  origin- 
al judgment,  and  was  delivered  in  a  de- 
liberate yet  incisive  manner  that  pointed 
to  earnest  convictions  on  the  subject. 
The  resolution;  "That  Chinese  immigra- 
tion should  be  limited,"  was  upheld  by 
W.  O.  Forbes  of  Warsaw,  Ind.  who,  rea- 
soning from  the  broad  basis  of  freedom 
and  Christianity,  made  an  able  argument 
for  the  spirit  of  American  institutions. 
H.  K.  Stanley,  of  Lake  Forest,  attacking 
from  the  point  of  social  science,  made  a 
vigorous  inroad  on  the  sympathies  of  his 
hearers,  and  suggested  several  vtal  points 
in  this  vexed  question.  L.  A.  Curtis  of 
Waukegan  111.  reproduced  the  impassion- 
ed speech  of  the  famous  Shiel  in  vindi- 
cation of  "Irish  Aliens,  "wherein  he  tracks 
them  by  their  blood  ever  in  the  front  of 
the  "thin  red  line."  Mr.  Curtis  rendered 
this  brilliant  passage  with  tine  apprecia- 
tion and  a  good  command  of  its  most  dif- 
ficult rhetoric.  R.  P.Parker  of  Lake 
View.  111.  in  an  oration  on  "Ireland's 
Land  Tenure"  traced  succinctly  the  his- 
tory of  English  outrage  tor  seven  hun- 
dred years  using  that  most  forcible  argu- 
ment, simple  narration,  and  closing  with 
a  brief  description  of  Irland's  extreme 
wretchedness  to-day.  The  speaker's  de- 
livery was  highly  appropriate  to  so  glow- 
ing a  subject.  The  Society  ought  to  be 
congratulated  upon  this  exhibition  of  the 
satisfactory  results  of  their  work;  Pro- 
gress is  already  written  upon  their  record 
in  facts. 


TRIFLES. 


JENNIE  .T.  MA0KAY. 


The  value  of  every  earthly  possession 
is  comparative,  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
impossible,  to  define  where  the  line,  should 
be  drawn  that  separates  important  topics 
of  consideration  from  trifles.  Articles 
which  clearly  possess  no  intrinsic  value 
may  become  component  parts  of  valuable 
substances;  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  value  the  part  more  than 
the  whole.  This  theme  is  a  fashionable 
one  at  present,  and  sensational  writers 
and  speakers,  one  after  another,  are 
catching  the  idea,  and  are  wearing  it 
shabbily  threadbare. 

We  hear  over  and  over  again  how  the 
fall  of  that  trifling  apple  led  to  one  of  the 
sublimest  discoveries  of  science;  how 
Troy  was  taken  by  the  means  of  a  simple 
wooden  horse;  how  Rome  was  saved  by 
a  goose  and  captured  by  a  hare;  how 
Cromwell  came  near  being  strangled  in 
the  cradle  by  a  monkey:  how  Cuvier  dis- 
sected a  cuttle  flsh  and  was  prompted  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  the  whole  animal 
kingdom.  A  child  watches  the  steam  in 
the  kettle,  hence  the  great  locomotive. 
Had  Milton  and  Byron  been  happy  men 
what  nr'ght  have  been?  If  Byron  had 
married  a  different  lady  or  Voltaire  had 
met  with  no  ill  usage,  what  would  have 
been1  the  literary  results?  If  there  had 
been  no  Delilah  what  would  have  become 
of  the  Philistines?  If  Great- Grandfather 
Adam  had  not  rolled  I  lie  burden  of  his 
fin  on  the  shoulders  of  poor  Mrs.  Evi  i 
Adam  how  happy  might  we  have  been, 
etc.,  etc.  Now  if  we  will  let  theory  go. 
we  Will  observe  that  there  is  a  medium 
in  the  consideration  of  trifles  based  upon 
economy,  common  sense  and  discretion. 

There  were  thousands  of  apples  fell  in 
my  father's  orchards  and  I  never  discov- 
ered or  even  dreamt  of  a  law  in  connec- 
tion, although  I  sometimes  perceived 
they  were  powerfully  drawn.  If  it  was 
the  trifle  which  we  are  to  thank  for  the 
discovery,  why  do  not  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  discover 
it  anew?  Because  Newton's  mind  was 
prepared  to  make  the  discovery,  so  that 
the  falling  of  a  baloon  would  have  served 
the  purpose  as  well.  If  Cromwell  had 
been  strangled,  what  would  have  been 
the  result?  Somebody  would  have  been 
raised  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Has  there  ever  been  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  any  nation  where 
men  have  not  responded  to  to  the  coun- 
try's call?  We  were  not  aware  that  we 
had  brave  men  until  our  late  rebellion 
proved  it  to  us.  Again,  if  Byron  had 
married  an  angel,  I  very  much  doubt  if 
the  results  had  been  different.  He  was 
prepared  to  lead  a  life  of  dissipation  and 
misery;  and  do  it  he  would.  MissJIilbanke 
or  no.  Has  man  no  will  to  re-act  upon 
the  circumstances  which  act  upon  him? 
Must  every  trifling  act  give  color  to  our 


lives?  Then  let  us  rebel  against  society 
and  against  fate,  for  who  among  us  has 
not  met  with  disappointments  and  dis- 
couragements, both  open  and  secret.  If 
it  is  trifles  which  decide  the  fate  of  na- 
tions and  turn  the  tide  of  our  life  inter- 
ests, let  us  heed  them  to  the  exclusion  of 
wider  interests.  Let  us  step  over  the 
jewels  and  pick  up  the  pins.  Let  us  re- 
member and  cherish  each  item  of  gossip 
or  jesting  remark  and  forget  the  lecture 
of  the  learned  man. 

As  we  have  stated  before  and  tried  to- 
intimate  through  the  whole,  there  is  a 
medium  to  be  observed  in  the  considera- 
tion of  trifles.  Young,  men  may  think  it 
a  light  thing  to  learn  to  chew  or  smoke; 
yet  it  weighs  heavily  against  them.  It 
may  be  a  light  thing  to  lie  a  few-  minutes 
late;  yet,  when  it  is  habitual,  it  marks  the 
man.  Fifteen  cents  or  a  quarter  a  day 
on  trifles  is  a  small  matter;  but  $78  a 
year  may  help  us  out  when  our  fathers 
Von't.  It  is  a  small  matter  to  speak 
kindly  and  encouragingly  to  those  who 
are  striving;  yet  authors,  senators  and 
even  presidents  can  point  to  a  kind  and 
encouraging  word  as  their  "Beacon 
Light." 


L.  F.  IT.  Jan.  23,  1880. 
Editoks  Review: 

Acting  on  the  supposition  that  editors 
"  know  it  all"  and  can  explain  anything, 
I  address  you  concerning  an  epidemic 
that  has  been  raging  among  the  students 
since  the  return  from  the  Holidays. 

The  symptoms  are  peculiar  and  may 
aid  you  in  denominating  the  affliction ;  its 
approach  is  evidenced  by  a  grave,  reflec- 
tive and  somewhat  anxious  air  on  the 
part  of  the  doomed  sufferer.  The  hands 
soon  clasp  the  neck  and  back  of  the  head 
in  the  region  of  the  center  of  psychical 
activity,  while  the  fingers  begin  that  ac- 
tum always  deemed  stimulating  to  the 
mental  processes.  The  resulting  sensa- 
tion is  a  combination  of  severest  smart- 
ing, itching,  and  burning,  which  usually 
lasts  about  fifteen  minutes,  sometimes  re- 
turning with  greater  or  less  intensity  af- 
ter a  day  or  two.  The  various  persons 
afflicted  have  advanced  many  theories 
some  of  which  I  mention.  T.  D.  Wells 
'82  attributed  it  to  poison  in  the  starch  of 
his  collar,  and  diligently  scratched 
around  for  an  antidote.  The  Forbes 
Bros.  '80.  felt  that  the  trouble  lay  in  bad 
blood.  Sam.  Dent,  Esq.  thought  of  hot 
steam-pipes  or  a  mustard  plaster.  In 
turn.  rash,  ants,    spiders,  the  chafing   of 

1  a  coat-collar  or  particles  settling  from 
the  soft-coal   smoke,   have  been    accused 

;  and  acquitted,  but  none  of  these  various 
explanations  seem  adequate.  Hoping 
that  this  imperfeot  diagnosis,  and  these 
theories  may   enable  you  to  name   the 

',  disease,  and  advise  efficacious  remedies, 
I  am, 

A   Srr-FEiiKK. 
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Society  Notes. 

The  Christmas  holidays  in  :i  University 
town  like  Lake  Forest  are  like  the  Mardi 
Gran  in  southern  cities,  or  the  last  day  of 
the  session  in  the  legislature,  or  the  last 
day  of  the  year  to  the  "boys"  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Professors  and  students  thr  w 
away  their  books  and  join  in  trying  to 
crowd  as  much  jollity  as  possible  into  the 
too  short  three  weeks.  The  good  time 
began,  as  most  good  things  begin,  in  the 
church. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  young  and  old,  rich 
and  poor,  rilled  the  church  to  overflowing 
and  enjoyed  a  rare  entertainment.  First, 
there  were  a  series  of  beautiful  Tableaux, 
representing  different  epochs  in  the  life 
of  our  Savior;  then  the  immense  Cnrist- 
rnast  tree  which  reached  from  floor  to 
ceiling  was  lighted,  showing  to  eager  little 
eyes  presents  for  all.  After  these  were 
distill  luted  and  the  Christmas  carols  were 
sung,  the  little  ones  went  home,  while 
their  parents  and  older  brothers  and  sis- 
ters remained  and  spent  the  evening  in 
.social  enjoyment. 

On  Christmas  day,  the  young  people 
had  a  gay  sleigh  ride,  winding  up  the 
day  with  a  dancing-party  at  Mayor  Bar- 
uums.  The  Social  Club  were  very  hand- 
somely entertained  at  Mrs.  Wm.  Warren's. 
Mr.  Elsing  (of  the  class  of  '75)  added  very 
much  to  the  entertainment  of  the  even- 
ing by  giving  an  account  of  his  recent 
visit  to  Holland,  with  the  peculiarities  of 
the  people.  Mrs.  William  H.  Ferry,  Jr., 
had  a  very  charming  holiday  gathering 
of  little  people,  Mr.  John  Ferry  acting  as 
the  Santa  Claus  of  the  occasion. 

The  crowning  event  of  the  season,  how- 
ever, was  the  party  given  by  Mrs.  .1.  V. 
Farwell  for  her  son  Mr.  Frank  Farwell,  of 
Yale  College.  It  was  in  reality  a  reunion 
of  the  Academy  students  who  have  been 
attending  Eastern  colleges  and  those  who 
have  remained  in  Lake  Forest.  As  soon 
as  the  band  struck  up  the  first  waltz  the 
dancers  took  possesion  of  the  large  par- 
lors, while  those  who  did  not  "trip  the 
light  fantastic"  amused  themselves  in  the 
library  and  conservatory  with  games  and 
charades.  Near  midnight,  an  elegant 
supper  was  served.  Among  the  guests 
from  Chicago  were  the  Misses  Stone,  Red- 
field,  Fry  and  Faulkner  and  Messrs.  Stone, 
King,  Bentley,  Hobbs,  Faulkner  and 
Bradley. 

New  Years  Day  the  gentlemen  all  made 
calls  and  with  a  few  exceptions  the  ladies 
all  recieved.  On  New  Years  Eve,  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Warner  gave  an  elegant  dinner 
party,  the  first  of  a  series  of  entertain- 
ments she  intends  giving  to,  metaphori- 
cally speaking,  warm  their  elegant  new 
house.  On  New  Years  Eve,  Mrs.  Barnum 
also  had  a  very  pleasant  party  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Albert  Barnum .  "  Vilikins  and  his 
Dinah"  and  other  burlesque  items  were 
given  very  creditably  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Holt. 


KKY  HAI 


Who  can  tell  us  in  what  lies  the  differ- 
ence, between  the  College  and  the  Semi- 
nary in  our  midst?  Vainly  have  we  en- 
deavored to  solve  this  difficult  problem, 
but  it  is  beyond  our  ken.  audit  obliges  us 
to  leave  it  unsettled.  "  A  higher  course  of 
study!  "  is  it  indeed.'  examine  the  sepa- 
rate courses  and  you  will  find  them 
nearly  the  same.  Then  why  is  it  "noth- 
ing to  graduate  from  Ferry  Hall,  but  an 
honor  to  graduate  from  the  college,  "  as 
was  said  in  our  hearing?  With  the  same 
studies,  the  same  teachers,  and  as  per- 
fect lessons,  for  we  claim  that,  and  give 
precedence  to  no  one  in  the  matter  of 
ability.  "Why.  we  ask  again,  are  the  stu- 
dents of  Ferry  Hall,  either  utterly  ignored 
or  looked  upon  as  "  only  Seminary  girls?'' 

We  are  indeed  proud  to  be  called  mem- 
bers of  such  a  Seminary,  an  older  insti- 
tution than  the  college,  and  one  which 
is  noted  throughout  the  West  for  its  able 
teachers,  and  its  high  curriculum, 
which  consists  not  merely  of  a  "weak 
solution  of  accomplishments,  "  but  real 
studies.  Look  at  the  various  positions 
occupied  by  our  graduates,  and  tell  us  if 
even  college  students  could  do  better. 
[  Filling  high  places  as  teachers,  and  by 
their  thoroughness  giving  universal  sat- 
isfaction, and  found  competent  to  fill 
many  other  positions.  Must  they  not  be 
i  well  prepared  for  their  life  work,  and 
where  did  they  receive  this  preparation, 
if  not  at  the  Seminary? 

Whence  comes  this  poor  opinion  ( evi- 
dently prevailing  in  this  vicinity)  of  our 
capabilities?  Can  we  have  been  wanting 
in  any  essential  particulars?  If  such  is 
the  case,  we  must  bestir  ourselves. 
Forward  girls,  to  the  rescue!  Let  us  press 
on  to  our  rightful,  positions,  and  prove 
ourselves  worthy  to  be  ranked  equal  to 
the  Collegians.  We  have  now  in  the 
University  paper  an  opportunity  given 
us  to  make  known  our  thoughts  and  de- 
sires, let  us  do  so  freely,  and  gladly  take 
the  parts  assigned  us,  making  the  col- 
umns devoted  to  our  interests,  not  the 
least  attractive  in  the  paper,  and  by  our 
subscriptions,  and  those  of  our  friends 
help  on  this  "  Review"  to  fulfil  its  desti- 
ny, and  render  it  a  "fit  exponent  of  a 
Western  College. " 


THE  CASIOPCEAN. 

The  time  was  when  we  could  boldly  hold 
up  onr  heads  and  defy  the  Athensen — 
we  too,  had  a  Literary  Society.  It  was 
large,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  it  was 
well  conducted  and  that  it  was  lively.  Some 
of  us  can  recall  many  an  amusing  evening 
when,  with  an  appreciative  audience  com- 
posed of  the  girls  and  a  teacher  or  so,  by  way 
of  invited  guests,  one  after  another  of  us 
mounted  the  stage  and  debate  was  followed 
by  debate — let  not  our  masculine  neighbors 
scoff — proverbs  to  the  contrary,  a  woman  can 
argue.     Comic  recitation  was  followed   by 


absurd  dialogue;  and  instrumental  music  of 
the  most  overwhelming  character  was  varied 
by  solos  which  would  make  our  musical  (?) 
neighbors  shudder  and  by  choruses  which 
would  put  to  the  blush  a  Greek  tragedy.  'Lire 
victor  of  the  evening  proudly  received  a  tin 
medal  (circumference  36  inches)  and  retired 
triumphant.  All  this  was,  but  is  not.  The 
Cassiopoean  books,  with  their  truly  school- 
girl hieroglyphics,  are  covered  with  dust  and 
repose  peacefully  on  the  topmost  shelf  in 
the  library.  The  little  gold  stars  shine  no 
longer  on  our  bosoms.  The  Cassiopoean,  with 
all  its  glories  is  defunct.  Hut  shall  we,  with 
all  our  powers,  suffer  ourselves  to  be  outdone 
by  our  neighbors'?  Shall  we  permit  our  for- 
mer rival,  with  way  undisputed,  to  go  on  to 
glory  V  Shall  we  tamely  confess  ourselves 
inferior,  in  any  respect,  to  tile  college?  Per- 
ish the  thought !  The  Cassiopoean  must  take, 
once  more,  its  wonted  place,  once  more  must 
*t  "rise  and  shine,"  a  constellation  composed 
entirely  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  (we 
would  modestly  affirm  it)  and,  by  its  glorious 
eclipse,  bring  to  nought  all  competitors. 


DECIDEDLY  ROMANTIC. 
Along  ago  forgotten  occurrence  of  '76  has 
recently  developed  into  a  romance,  in  which 
we  are  sure  the  Ferry  Hall  girls  of  'si  I  will  be 
interested.  An  enterprising  young  lady,  of 
the  class  of  '76,  one  day  cast  upon  the  waters 
of  our  lake  a  sealed  bottle  containing  the 
modest  request  that  the  finder  would  write 
to  the  given  address  and  give  the  time  and 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  found. 
Now  comes  the  romance.  The  bottle  went 
forth  on  its  wanderings  and  finally  turned 
up  at  Saginaw,  Mich.  The  lucky  finder  was 
a  young  gentleman,  who  delightedly  re- 
sponded to  the  fair  one's  behest,  and  in  a  short 
time  a  flourishing  correspondence  had  sprung 
up.  Seme  time  since,  ha  went  to  visit  the 
young  lady  at  her  home,  and  now  comes  the 
news  of  their  engagement.  Wedding  cards 
in  the  spring.  Who  can  say  that  the  days 
of  romance  are  past  ? 


Mr.  Nichols  at  the  Presbyterian  Ghurcri. 

The  citizens  of  Lake  Forest  enjoyed  a  rare 
treat,  a  few  evenings  since,  in  listening  to  a 
poem  delivered  by  our  esteemed  friend,  Mr. 
Nichols.  The  poem  was  originally  prepared 
for  delivery  at  the  centenial  celebration  of 
the  fond ing  of  Buckland,  Mass.,  Mr.  Nichols' 
native  town.  At  the  request  of  many  citi- 
zens, it  was  repeated  here.  It  gives,  in  a 
comprehensive  survey,  a  spirited  and  graphic 
account  of  the  early  hardships,  primitive 
manners  and  sterling  traits  of  New  England 
character,  which  have  made  her  what  she  is 
to-day,  strong  in  herself  and  exerting  an  in- 
fluence co-extensive  with  the  ever  advancing 
wave  of  our  civilization.  Mr.  Nichols  is  a 
favorite  in  Lake  Forest ;  but  it  was  very  easy 
to  see  that  his  audience  was  more  than  usual- 
ly in  sympathy  with  him.  The  accessories  to 
the  poem — the  epilogue  and  prologue — so 
pleasantly  rendered,   added  to  the  interest. 
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COLLEGE. 


WE  ARE  SEVEN. 


I  met  a  pretty  College  girl, 

Who  quick  to  chapel  sped ; 
Her  hair,  in  many  a  bang  and  curl, 

Lay  clustered  'round  her  head. 
She  had  a  cultured,  learned  air, 

Yet  'twas  not  grave  or  sad ; 
The  College  Cap  o'ertopped  her  bangs; 

Her  beauty  made  me  glad. 
"Excuse  me  Miss,"  I  courteous  said, 

"How  many  may  you  be  ?  " 
"How  many?    Seven  in  all,"  she  said, 

And  mournful,  looked  at  me. 
"And  is  that  all,  but  seven?"  I  said, 

She  answered,  "  'Seven  are  we.' 
There  used  to  be  thirteen  in  all, 

But  four  have  gone  to  C ." 

"Two  of  our  dearest  left  us  first, 

In  Joliet  they  dwell ; 
How  sorely  we  have  missed  them  here, 

I  have  not  time  to  tell. 
"But,  ah!  the  four  who've  lately  gone 
Our  brightest  were  and  best 
Of  all  our  Sophomore  girls,  and  now 

How  lonesome  are  the  rest." 
"Well,  Miss,"  I  said,  "I  grieve  for  you; 

But  then  the  reason's  plaiu, 
Your  sex  cannot  compete  with  men, 

And  all  your  study's  vain. 
"I  thought  to  send  my  daughter  here, 

So  much  the  place  is  vaunted, 
But  finding  you  so  very  few, 

I  think  she  can't  be  wanted. 
"If  two  should  graduate  this  term, 

And  sure  they  will,"  I  said, 
"How  can  you  ladies  hold  your  own?" 

She  raised  her  drooping  head. 
"Ah,  Sir!"  she  said,  "I  know  its  true, 

Seven  poor,  lone  girls  are  we, 
And  if  no  new  ones  come  next  year, 

But  five  then  we  shall  be." 
Just  then  the  College  Bell  pealed  forth 

In  tones  so  strong  and  clear. 
"Excuse  me,  Sir,"  the  maiden  said, 

"I  may  not  linger  here." 
Up  the  disjointed  walk  she  passed, 

With  steps  so  firm  and  even, 
But  back  to  me,  upon  the  air, 

Was  borne  a  sigh  from  lips  so  fair 
"Alas!    we  are  but  seven." 


A  Glee  Club  lias  been  organized  among 
the  students.  As  yet  it  is  only  a  noise 
with  a  name,  but  later  it  may  be  fruitful 
of  pleasant  serenades. 


reasons  made  it  necessary  to  give  up  the 
house.  The  ladies  now  enjoy  the  best 
accomodationsthat  Ferry  Hall  can  afford. 


A  now  departed  Senior  suggested  as  a 
holiday  vacation  motto  for  Prof.  W. — 
"If  at  first  you  don't  succeed  (in  having 
a  good  time)  Tr(o)y,  Tr(o)y,  again." 

We  learn  that  0.  R.  MeWhinney,  a 
sometime  member  of  '82,  was  married  on 
New  Year's  night,  to  Miss  Mattie  Harvey, 
of  Richmond,  Ind. 

"What  can  this  be  coming  down  the 
road !  a  patch  of  bluesky  nearly  envelop- 
ing a  hair  trunk?"  "Oh,  no;  it  is  only 
friend  Wheeler,  'with  his  martial  cloak 
around  him,'  taking  an  airing  on  his 
pony." 


Eben  Hale  Wells,  a  former  member  of 
'80,  who  entered  the  Junior  class  at  Yale 
this  fall,  has  reached  "first  division"  this 
term.  We  are  glad  to  hear  of  his  success, 
and  also  glad  to  state  that  he  has  mani- 
fested the  interest  he  still  has  in  the  L. 
F.  V.  by  promising  to  send  us  a  contri- 
bution. 


'80.  J.  E.  Tarble   enjoyed  vacation 
Ottawa,  HI. 


at 


'80.  P.  D.  Bergen  remains  with  the 
Seniors,  though  the  rest  of  his  family 
have  returned  to  Iowa. 


"Who  wrote  the  'Sophocles  Electra  ?  '  " 
a  Soph  inquired.  "Why,  Sophocles,  of 
course!  "  The  Soph  retired. 


We  had  hoped  that  we  would  be  al- 
lowed to  sleep  in  peace  this  term,  but  it 
appears  that  we  shall  not  for  the  South- 
ern gentleman  with  the  guitar,  and  the 
Eastern  gentleman  with  the  fiddle  have 
both  returned,  and  we  realize  that  there 
is  no  rest  for  the  weary  here  below. 


Near  the  end  of  the  term  came  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Dickinson  Home 
was  to  be  given  up.  Perhaps  all  of  our 
readers  do  not  know  that  Dickinson 
Home  is  the  house  that  was  furnished  at 
the  opening  of  the  school  year  as  a  home 
for  yoimg  ladies  in  College.      Pressing 


How  is  it  that  a  certain  fail-  member  of 
'80,  the  other  day,  in  the  Astronomy  Class, 
became  "all  the  world"  to  every  member 
in  it,  including  the  Professor  ?  WTiy, 
when  she  revolved  in  her  orbit  around 
the  Prof,  as  a  sun. 

Dangerous  practice  !  Prof.,  pray  shun 
it.  For  not  even  Ammonia  or  Dilute 
Hydro-chloric  acid  would  prove  an  anti- 
dote for  the  poison  of  such  wounds. 


The  students  in  Natural  Philosophy 
recently  visited  Mr.  C.  H.  Summers  of 
Highwood  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  and 
hearing  the  Phonograph  and  Telephone. 
The  Phonograph  returned  the  tone  quite 
distinctly,  and  by  the  Telephone  conver- 
sation was  easily  carried  on  with  parties 
in  Highland  Park. 


The  small  boy  is  still  rampant.  In  wit- 
ness whereof  behold  the  broken  bulletin 
board  and  the  demolished  turnstile.  It  is 
safe  to  say  "small  boy"  because  any  fellow 
who  will  commit  such  acts  of  wanton  de- 
struction is  most  certainly  small.  These 
things  amuse  few,  and  please  none;  but 
simply  add  to  the  Damage  Assessment. 

'80.  J.  F.  Kohout  was  obliged  to  give  up 
his  studies  near  the  end  of  last  term  be- 
cause of  weak  eyes.  The  rest  of  vacation 
did  not  strengthen  them  enough  to  ena- 
ble him  to  go  on  this  term,  and  he  has 
withdrawn  from  College.  Wre  particularly 
regret  the  loss  of  one  of  the  original  class 
with  which  the  College  was  organized 
in  '76. 


Friday  evening,  Jan.  23,  Prof.  Griffin 
delivered  his  lecture  on  "Glaciers"  under 
the  auspices  of  The  Elgin  Scientific  and 
Historical  Society-  With  a  calcium  light 
a  number  of  views  illustrating  the  lecture 
were  presented.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
Society  to  awaken  among  the  people  of 
Elgin  an  interest  in  entertainments  of 
this  character,  and  in  scientific  matters; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  this,  the  first  lec- 
ture in  a  course,  will  further  that  end. 


'82.  The  Sophomore  class  has  suffered 
severe  losses  this  term.  T.  D.  Wells  is 
still  unable  to  go  on  with  the  class — the 
result  of  the  injury  received  last  term. 

The  Misses  Susie  and  Alice  Mitchell 
are  at  home  in  Chicago. 

The  Misses  Belle  and  Maude  Clisbee 
have  moved  into  the  city  and  are  living 
on  Indiana  Avenue. 

We  are  sorry  to  lose  any  of  our  mem- 
bers, and  especially  ladies  who  held  so 
high  a  rank  in  the  class. 


The  Athenean,  the  older  of  our  Col- 
lege Literary  Societies,  seems  now  to  be 
in  a  vigorous  condition.  Its  present  offi- 
cers are:  Prest.  W.  O.  Forbes,  Vice Prest., 
R.  P.  Parker,  Sec'y.,  L.  A.  Ciu'tiss,  Treas. 
H.  Coulter,  Critic,  H.  M.  Stanley,  Sergt. 
at  Arms,  R.  C.  Stanley,  Board  of  Direct- 
ors, Vice  Prest.  of  society,  chairman  of 
board  ex-officio,  W.  O.  Forbes  and  C.  Lar- 
niore.  On  the  evening  of  Friday  Jan. 
16,  the  Society  gave  an  entertainment 
which  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  annual 
exhibitions  to  be  given. 

The  day  of  Prayer  for  colleges  was  ob- 
served with  unusual  fervor.  The  various 
meetings  held  during  the  day  were  well 
attended  and  an  earnest  spirit  was  dis- 
played. Chapel  at  the  CoUege  at  8  A.  M. ; 
at  the  Seminary  at  8:30;  at  the  Academy 
at  9;  union  meeting  in  the  College  Chap- 
el at  10:30,  with  addresses  and  prayers 
from  the  various  members  of  the  Faculty. 
For  some  reason  the  speakers  expected 
from  Chicago  were  obliged  to  disappoint 
us.  At  2  P.  M.  the  students  held  a  meet- 
ing in  the  College  Chapel;  at  3:30  the 
Academy  students  held  a  prayer  meeting 
in  their  building.  In  spite  of  the  storm, 
at  7:30  a  few  assembled  at  the  church, 
and  led  by  Dr.  Gregory,  continued  in 
prayer  for  the  schools  and  coUeges  of 
our  land. 
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A  few  mornings  past  the  third  floor 
students,  on  going  to  investigate  a  noise 
in  the  mansard,  found  what  appeared  to 
be  a  band  of  monkeys  grinning  through 
the  trap-door;  but  a  closer  inspection 
revealed  our  worthy  bell-ringer  with  his 
band  of  assistants,  who  found  their 
egress  cut  off  by  the  removal  of  the  lad- 
der. Tired  of  waiting,  one  boy  started 
down  through  the  ceibng.  but  changed 
his  mind  after  getting  one  foot  through 
the  plaster.  It  was  some  time  before 
an  cape  was  affected. as  the  spectators 
rather  enjoyed  the  sight,  having  before 
been  in  a  similar  position  owing  to  the 
kindness  of  those  now  imprisoned. 


Mr.  Harry  Beckwith,  a  former  member 
of  the  Academy,  has  been  visiting  his 
friend,  Mr.  Douglass,  of  '83,  and  has 
favored  his  young  lady  friends  with  a 
sight  of  his  genial  face  and  entertained 
them  with  his  brilliant  and  instructive 
conversation. 


E.  \Y.  Herrick  of  Chicago,  and,  E.  L. 
Carpenter  of  Clinton,  la.,  formerly  stu- 
dents in  the  University,  paid  their  friends 
here  a  short  visit  recently.  We  were 
pleased  to  see  them,  and  to  receive  their 
subscriptions  for  The  Review. 


A  new  Literary  Society,  "Zeta  Epsilon" 
has  been  organized  with  the  following 
officers:  Prest.  P.  D.  Bergen,  Vice  Prest., 
J.  D.  Pope  Corres.  Sec'y.,  J.Martin,  Ree- 
cord.  Sec'y.  0.  M.  Ash,  Treas.  J.  E.  Tarble, 
Sergt.-at-Arnis.  A.  Stanford,  Board  of 
Directors.—  E.  P.  Baker,  F.  S  Jewett.  A.  E. 
Thornton.  The  list  of  members  contains 
some  good  names,  and  all  promises  well 
for  work.  They  propose  to  hold  meet- 
ings every  Monday  night  with  closed 
doors.  The  Constitution  has  not  yet  been 
submitted  to  the  Faculty,  but  doubtless 
W'ill  be  approved.  The  initiation  fee 
is  eventually  to  be  $2.00,  but  as  yet  all 
wishing  to  join,  have  been  admitted  as 
charter  members,  fee  25ets. 


ACADEMY. 


J.  V.  Farwell.  Jr..  of  '74,  is  now  traveling 
abroad. 


H.  W.  King.  Jr..  '77,  is  in  the  class  of  'si 
at  Williams,  and  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
"Gul." 

J.  T.  Howe,  of  '76,  graduates  at  Harvard 
with  the  honor,  ''Cum  Laude."  He  is  also 
the  President  of  the  Pierian  Society  there. 


J.  Bond,  Jr.,  76,  is  now  studying  at  Ken- 
osha under  the  Rev.  Lucian  Lance  for  the 
Episcopal  Ministry. 

F.  A.  Smith.  '77.  is  associated  with  H.  W. 
King,  Jr..  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Wil- 
liams "Gul." 


Charles  D.  Seiberger,  of  72,  has  lately 
been  married,  and  is  taking  a  wedding 
tour  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 


W.  T.  Elsing  of  '75.  having  finished  his 
very  honorable  course  at  Princeton  Col- 
lege, is  now  in  the  Theological  Seminary, 
.  at  the  same  place. 


Ben.  B.  Lamb,  of  '77,  ('81  at  Yale)  has 
distinguished  himself  at  Athletics,  being  on 
the  foot-ball  team,  and  pitcher  of  the  Uni- 
versity base  ball  nine. 


Though  there  is  no  special  teacher  in  that 
department,  the  writing  class  of  the  Acad- 
emy will  receive  thorough  instruction  from 
Miss  Baker. 


A  new  law  has  been  discovered  by  the 
students  who  room  in  the  north-west  comer 
of  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Academy.  Expressed 
with  mathematical  accuracy,  it  is  as  follows : 
The  intensity  of  the  radiant  heat  from  a 
steam  coil  varies  inversely  as  the  one-hun- 
dreth  power  of  the  distance  from  the  boilers, 
expressed  in  inches. 


Thirteen  new  names  have  been  added  to 
the  Academy  roll  this  temi.  making  the  pre- 
sent number  seventy-eight.  A  few  of  last 
term's  students  have  not  returned.  The  sys- 
tem of  shorter  and  more  frequent  recitations 
has  been  introduced  as  better  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  boys  in  the  preparatory  course. 
The  principal  is  thoroughly  interested  in  the 
work  and  exerts  himself  to  the  utmost  for 
the  pleasure  and  improvement  (for  these  two 
can  well  go  hand  in  hand)  of  the  boys  com- 
mitted to  his  charge. 


The  Academy  exhibition  of  Dec.  is.  '7'.). 
is  a  tiling  of  the  past.  In  character  it  was 
much  like  Academy  exhibitions  hi  general. 
combining  somewhat  of  merit  with  that 
which  was  not  so  creditable.  To  its  praise 
be  it  said  that  it  was  not  long  or  tiresome — 
faults  often  found  in  such  entertainments. 
The  conductor  discharged  his  duties  with  be- 
coming dignity,  and  showed  himself  to  be 
complete  master  of  the  situation.  The 
printed  programmes  were  exceedingly  neat 
and  pretty;  but  several  numbers  on  it  were 
omitted  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  appoint- 
ed performeis.  An  impromptu  substitution 
was  made  hi  one  instance.  Thejinale  was  a 
tragic  tableau  representing  the  straggle  be- 
tween Fitz-James  ~r  and  Roderic  Dim,  the 
closing  scene  in  a  dialogue  in  costume  from 
"The  Lady  of  the  Lake."  The  audience 
showed  its  pleasure  and  appreciation  by  fre- 
quent and  continued  applause,  especially 
when  the  curtain  was  down. 


The  Gymnasium  is  growing  hi  popularity, 
notwithstanding  the  wholesale  demolition 
recently  wrought  on  the  apparatus.  One  day 
last  week  the  Academy  boys  made  up  a 
match  for  a  five  mile  walk.  The  contestants 
were  as  follows : 

Stii.lman.  Williams. 

Crawford.  Gilkerson. 

Lorraine. 
Still  man   and   Williams   passed   the  hue 
abreast,  on  the  last  lap.    Time,  421.,  min- 
utes.     Crawford   and  Gilkerson   were  one 


lap  behind  when  the  winners  came  in.  Lor- 
raine dropped  out  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  mile. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  desire  on  the 
part  of  both  College  and  Academy  to  make 
use  of  the  gymnasium;  and  we  earnestly 
hope  steps  will  soon  be  taken  toward  repair- 
ing and  equiping  it  in  a  style  becoming  the 
institution.  Perhaps  if  some  of  the  interested 
ones  will  come  forward  with  a  substantial 
expression  of  their  desire  in  this  direction  the 
University  will  complete  the  bill. 

FERRY  HALL. 


The  spring  concert  is  announced  to 
take  place  at  an  early  date  in  February. 


Miss  Clara  Boies,  of  '78,  was  married  on 
Oct.  8th  to  Mr.  Hart  of  Adrian,  Mich. 

Miss  Kate  Garretson,  class  of  '76,  was 
married  in  Dec.  to  Mr.  Frank  Kaui'mann, 
of  St.  Louis. 

Miss  Lucy  Ward  (class  of  74,)  is  in 
Philadelphia  for  her  health.  We  are 
pleased  to  learn  that  only  good  news 
conies  from  her. 


Miss  Rosa  Clark,  class  of  72,  and  Miss 
Nellie  Benedict,  class  of  78,  are  together 
in  New  York  studying  art,  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  1  lesign. 


The  Senior  class  rings  have  arrived  and 
are  very  unique  and  pretty.  On  the  front 
of  the  rings  are  the  initials  of  their  motto : 
N.  H.  S.  A.  S.  and  on  the  reverse,  1880. 


We  are  sorry  to  miss  from  among  us 
this  term,  some  of  our  former  school- 
mates. The  Misses  Cassie  Thompson 
and  Anna  Aniorv.  have  not  returned. 


The  young  ladies  would  respectfully 
suggest  to  those  in  authority  that  a  de- 
lightful skating  park  for  their  benefit 
could  be  made  in  the  old  college  grounds. 
With  an  artesian  well  on  the  premises 
and  plenty  of  room,  it  ought  not  to  be 
difficult,  and  it  woidd  be  a  valuable  and 
acceptable  gift. 


At  present  the  absorbing  topic  of  in- 
terest at  Ferry  Hall,  is  the  Senior's  recep- 
tion. They  have  been  promised  one, 
and  in  turn  have  debghted  their  friends 
with  the  announcement.  The  question 
now  is,  ""When  shall  it  be?"  aud  echo 
answers  distinctly.  "The  sooner  the  bet- 
ter. " 


Girls  of  Ferry  Hall !  let  us  comfort  our- 
selves with  the  following: 

A  letter  has  been  received  from  a  young  lady 
in  a  Catholic  school  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
Chicago,  hi  which  she  says.  "My  life  is  made 
miserable  by  the  restrictions  placed  upon  me; 
and  my  letters,  even  from  my  parents  and 
brothers,  are  opened  before  they  reach  my 
hand:  and  I  am  not  allowed  to  go  outside 
of  the  walls  of  the  building."  At  all  events 
we  are  not  as  badly  off  as  that. 
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Preaching  Sabbath  morning  at  t0:30, 
o'clock.     Sabbath  evening  at  7 :30  o'clock. 

Sabbath  School  at  12M)  o'clock. 

Young  People's  Meeting  Thursday  eve- 
ning at  <i:io  o'clock. 

Wednesday  evening  Prayer  Mating  at 
7:30  o'clock. 

Ladies'  Prayer  Meeting  Thursday  after- 
noon at  3 :15. 

Young  People's  Council  the  last  Tuesday 
evening  of  each  month,  at  1:30  o'clock. 

Children's  Missionary  Society,  "  Steady 
Streams,  "  the  second  Monday  afternoon  of 
each  month  at  3 :30  o'clock. 


TIME-TABLE  OF  THE 

CHICAGO  and  NORTH-WESTERN  R.  R. 


GOING  NORTH. 


GOING  south. 


.a.m. 
t9.38 


no 


p.  111. 

a.  m. 

5.20 

p5.22 

*6.00 

6.30 

6.5!) 

7.01 

7.35 

7.. Mi 

tlo.ox 

*9.15 

p.m. 
1.00 
43-08 

6.33 


♦Milwaukee   Express,  daily,  except   Sunday, 
^Sunday  only.     I  Daily  through. 


-YOU  WILL  FIND  AT  THE- 


tFOI^TtB^KERY/ 


Choice  Confectionery,  the  best  of  plain  and 
fancy  Bake  Stuffs,  delicious  Ice  Cream,  Oysters 
in  every  shape  tempting  to  the  palate  and,  in 
fact,  almost  anything  in  the  line  of  eatables  at 
prices  consistent  with  the  times. 

Special  care  exercised  in  catering  for  parties. 

Board  by  the  day  or  week. 

MRS.  ANNIE  WILLIAMS. 


FORBES    BROS., 

Room  IS.      College  Building, 
Are   prepared  to  supply  students 
with  Blank  Books,  Stationery   and 
such  Text  Hooks  as  are  used  in  the 
University,  at  reduced  prices. 


WE   WISH 

In  this  card,  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  residents  of  Lake  Forest 
to  the  fact  that  they  can  get  anything 
in  the  line  of  plain  or  artistic  print- 
ing done  at  home  equally  as  well 
and  at  about  the  same  figures  as  in 
the  city. 

UNIVERSITY  REVIEW  OFFICE. 


JAMES  ANDERSON. 

GENERAL  DEALER  IN 

^  GOODS,  FINE  GROCER 


Shelf  Hardware, 


CROCKERY,  BOOTS,  SHOES, 


ETC.,  ETC. 

22?"  1  respectfully  invite  an  exam- 
ination of  stock,  believing  all  can  be 
satisfied  that  it  is  for  their  interest 
to  make  purchases  here.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  keep  con- 
stantly supplied  with  all  the  newest 
styles  of  goods. 

DRUGS,     MEDICINES,    CHEMICALS, 

PATENT  MEDICINES,  PAINTS, 

OILS,  ETC. 

LAKE  FOREST,   ILL, 


J.    E,    MINES, 

GENERAL  DEALER  IN 

Meats  and    Provisions, 

l^ice:   forest. 

All  hinds  of  Meats  and  Poultry, 
the  best  that  can  be  procured  in  this 
locality. 

A  good  variety  of  Vegetables. 

Fresh  Eggs  and  prime  Butter. 

One  of  the  finest  appointed  Mar- 
kets in  Lake  County. 

J.  E.  Mines,  0pp.  Depot. 


FRED  WISE, 


>:& 


LAKE  FOREST.  ILL. 

GENTLEMEN'S  suits  made  to 
order  in  the  latest  sh  les  and  at  rates 
far  below  city  prices. 

Special  attention  given  to  clean- 
ing and  repairing. 


YES 


Blackler  Brothers, 

ALWAYS  HAVE  AT  THEIR 

A  good  selection  of 
CHOICE  MEATS, 

POULTRY 

and  GAME, 
and  the  best  VEGETABLES,  EGGS, 
BUTTER  etc.  procurable  in  this  vi- 
cinity. 

Their  terms  are   as  low  as  first 
class  goods  will  warrant. 
I31aclclei*    Hi-otliei'ss, 
LAKE  FOREST  ILL. 


Ji.  W.  WfVtWK 

Dealer  in  General  Merchandise: 
Specialties  in  Fancy  Groceries  and 
Choice  Dairy  Butter;  respectfully  in- 
vites the  attention  of  the  people  of 
Lake  Forest  and  vicinity  to  call  and 
examine  stock  before  purchasing 
elsewhere. 

Goods  marked  at  Chicago  prices 
and  delivered  free  of  charge. 

A  complete  stock  of  Sewing  Machine 

Needles,  for  all  Machines,  stuck  on  nee- 
dle paper  to  prevent  rust,  and  giving 
sizes  of  cotton  and  silk  to  he  used. 

Opp.  Depot.  Lake  Forest. 


JAMES  HARDINGE, 


-DEALER  IN- 


and 


Opposite  Depot. 


Lake  Forest. 


Citizens  of  Lake  r%rest  and 
ity  will  always  §j 


a  good  assortment  of 


TOiQfc'B 


Stoves  &  Tioware. 

Tin.  Copper  and  Sheet-Iron  work. 
Roofing,  Jobbing  and  General  Re- 
pairing done  neatly  and  at  par  with 
city  prices. 


-HcE^KEl    FOFIEXSTsIhs- 


LITERARY,     SCIENTIFIC     AND     EDUCATIONAL. 


k      VOL  1. 


CHEISTO    ZET    ECCLESIiB. 
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HEN  OF  BUSINESS,  AND  THE  GHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY. 


It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  here  in  the 
West  the  men  of  business,  who  have 
in  everything  else  shown  sue  energy  and 
enterprise  and  such  far-sighted  wisdom, 
habitually  manifest  some  measure  of  gen- 
uine respect  for  the  higher  schools  of 
learning.  They  may  even  be  said  to  ex- 
hibit something  of  admiration  for  those 
who  devote  their  lives  to  the  work  of 
building  up  such  institutions.  Many  of 
the  leaders  in  business,  however,  do  not 
seem  to  be  conscious  of  any  personal  in- 
terest in  such  schools,  certainly  not  of 
any  such  personal  interest  as  that  which 
they  manifest  in  other  great  public  enter- 
prises, which  have  either  directly  or  re- 
motely to  do  with  the  advancement  of 
national  well-being,  or  even  private 
wealth.  Speaking  plainly,  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  as  much  inclined  to  invest 
their  wealth  in  Colleges  as  in  Railways, 
Ship  Canals,  Mines  and  Speculative 
Stocks. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  COLLEGES. 

That  the  charge  here  made  is  founded 
upon  facts  might  be  readily  shown  by 
pointing  to  the  eager  rush  for  invest- 
ment in  Railways,  etc.;  but  it  will  be 
shown  more  easily  still  by  the  want  of 
eagerness  to  invest  in  the  work  of  College 
endowment.  The  experience  of  a  few  of 
our  colleges  will  be  sufficient. 

Miami  "University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  was 
founded  in  1824.  Among  its  Presidents 
were  such  men  as  Dr.  McMasters,  one  of 
the  ablest  men  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church;  among  its  graduates  are  many 
of  the  best  men  in  the  country,  espec'ally 
of  the  Central  States,  men  who  are  an 
honor  to  Commerce,  Education  and 
Science,  to  the  Bar,  the  Forum  and  the 
Pulpit.  The  institution  suspended  oper- 
ations several  years  since,  because  of 
want  of  funds  with  which  to  continue. 
On  the  day  of  its  suspension,  Cincinnati 
alone  owed  Miami  University,  forincreas- 
ed  culture,  wealth  and  public  security, 
enough  to  have  amply  and  permanently 


endowed  all  the  Chairs  in  the  institution ; 
and  there  were  in  that  city  individuals 
whom  we  knew  could  have  furnished  the 
entire  endowment  in  five  years  by  de- 
voting to  it  a  very  moderate  percentage 
of  their  yearly  income. 

Hanover  College,  at  Hanover,  Ind.,  was 
founded  in  1853.  It  has  been  presided 
over  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Thomas  E. 
Thomas,  a  giant  among  giants.  Its  pro- 
fessors have  been  self-denying  and 
heroic  men.  Yet  it  has  been  repeatedly 
on  the  point  of  suspension  in  conse- 
quence of  want  of  funds,  while  there 
have  been  men  in  Louisville,  Indian- 
apolis and  a  dozen  other  contiguous  cit- 
ies who  could  have  endowed  it  with  all 
ease. 

Western  Reserve  College,  at  Hudson, 
Ohio,  was  founded  in  1827.  It  has  fur- 
nished some  of  the  best  professors  in  the 
country,  among  them,  Professor  Barrow, 
of  Andover;  Loomis,  of  Yale;  Young,  of 
Princeton;  Henry  N.  Day,  of  New  Haven. 
It  has  aimed  to  maintain  the  standard  of 
Yale  and  has  doubtless  come  nearer  to  it 
than  any  of  its  neighbors.  Yet  it  has 
been  always  crippled  in  its  work  for  want 
of  means  and  is  crippled  still,  although 
there  are  scores  of  men  in  the  single  city  of 
Cleveland  who  could  any  day  place  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  embarrasment. 

Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind., 
was  founded  in  1834.  For  almost  half 
a  century  it  struggled  on  like  all  our 
other  institutions.  Within  the  last  five 
years,  men  of  appreciative  and  compre- 
hensive minds  have  come  forward  and 
given  half  a  million  dollars  or  more  for 
its  endowment.  Evei'y  friend  of  higher 
education  must  congratulate  "Wabash  on 
being  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
however  much  he  may  regret  that  it  is 
the  only  exception  here  at  the  "West. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  dreary 
and  monotonous  story  of  the  other  insti- 
tutions, of  Knox  College,  Beloit,  Ripon, 
Carroll,  Parsons,  Parks,  Highland  Uni- 
versity, etc. 

HAS  THE  TREATMENT  BEEN  JDST? 

We  would  like  to  have  our  business 


men  stop  and  ask  themselves  before  con- 
science and  God,  Has  this  treatment 
been  deserved  by  our  Christian  Colleges? 
The  question  may  be  intelligently  an- 
swered by  asking,  What  do  we  owe  to  our 
Colleges  and  Universities? 

The  ablest  and  best  of  our  Statesmen, 
those  who  have  molded  and  are  molding 
the  national  law, — Jefferson,  Madison, 
the  Adamses,  Webster.  Bayard,  Blaine, 
Garfield,  etc. 

The  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Bar  and 
the  Bench,  from  Daniel  Webster  and  Rufus 
Choate  to  Chief  Justice  Waite, — the  men 
who  have  helped  most  to  make  and  keep 
the  fountains  of  justice  pure. 

The  noblest  and  most  eloquent  men 
who  have  stood  at  the  Sacred  Desk, — 
Witkerspoon,  the  Edwardses,  the  Alex- 
ders,  Beechers,  and  all  the  vast  host  of 
well-known  or  nameless  men  who,  by 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  regeneration  and 
calling  men  back  to  justice,  humanity  and 
God,  have  done  and  are  doing  more  than 
all  others  to  keep  the  nation  to  the  track 
of  virtue  and  to  insure  its  prosperity  and 
permanence. 

The  great  educators  in  Public  Schools, 
in  Colleges  and  in  Professional  Schools, 
who  have  molded  and  are  molding  the 
intellectual  character  of  the  youth  of  the 
land, — Presidents  Woolsey  and  Hopkins, 
Professors  Felton  and  Bowen,  Doctors 
Samuel  H.  Taylor  and  Soide, — a  great 
throng,  to  whom  all  classes  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  which  can  never  be  cancelled. 

Many  of  the  leaders  in  all  the  Profes- 
sions and  in  Agriculture,  Commerce  and 
Manufactures,  who  have  done  the  most 
toward  advancing  our  material  interests. 

In  short,  the  contimiance  and  increase 
of  the  blessings  of  our  Christian  civiliza- 
tion are  much  more  largely  due  to  the 
influence  of  our  Christian  Schools  and 
Colleges  than  that  of  all  other  agencies 
combined.  That  our  property  is  safe  to- 
day, that  life  is  so  full  of  the  grandest 
possibilities  for  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren,— all  this  comes  largely  from  the 
work  of  our  Christian  Schools  through  the 
men  sent  out  to  make  our  constitutions. 
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to  guide  the  counsels  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Forum,  to  mould  the  popular  intel- 
lect, heart  and  aims  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  school,  and  in  the  material  work  of 
life,  to  inspire  all  industries  and  activi- 
ties with  correct  sentiments,  generous 
impulses  and  noble  ambitions.  What 
would  we  be  with  all  our  wealth  and  en- 
ergy to-day 

WITHOUT  THE  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGES? 

No  wise  business  man  can  face  this 
question  without  being  forced  to  admit 
that  he  is  caring  for  his  own  highest  in- 
terests and  the  best  interests  of  his  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  of  the  nation  and  of 
mankind,  in  cherishing  such  institutions. 
If  there  is  one  thing  settled  by  the  plain 
principles  of  common  sense,  it  is  that, 
without  higher  Christian  education  to 
furnish  the  moral  power  and  the  right 
principles  of  conduct,  and  to  train  the 
leaders  and  molders  of  society,  there 
will  be  but  slight  prospect  in  the  future 
for  the  security  of  our  property  or  the 
welfare  of  our  children.  It  is  from  this 
point   of   view  that 

LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY 

appeals  with  confidence  to  the  business 
men  of  the  North-west. 

The  institution  at  Lake  Forest  was 
started  in  the  Preparatory  Department 
almost  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  Sem- 
inary and  College  have  since  been  added, 
the  latter  being  now  in  its  fourth  year  of 
operation.  Besides  the  lands  there  are  in 
all  nine  buildings  worth  $150,000,  in  ad- 
dition to  an  Endowment  Fund  of  about 
$100,000.  The  University  aims  to  hold  a 
high  position  among  the  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  land,  and  proposes  to 
furnish  the  best  Christian  training  to 
both  sexes  at  the  most  moderate  rates. 

In  order  to  do  this  an  additional  Fund 
of  $250,000  is  needed  for  the  following 
purposes: 

$50,000  for  a  Central  Hall  in  the  System 
of  College  Buildings,  to  contain  Chapel. 
Class  Rooms,  Lecture  Rooms,  Library, 
Cabinet  and  Reading  Room. 

$50,000  to  endow  a  Chair  of  Biblical 
Instruction,  and  Christian  Philosophy 
and  Ethics. 

$75,000  as  an  Endowment  for  Scholar- 
ships, varying  from  $1,500  to$2,000  each, 
to  be  distributed  equally  between  the 
Academy,  Ferry  Hall  and  the  College,  in 
order  to  bring  the  advantages  of  all  easi- 
ly within  the  reach  of  young  men  and 
women  of  very  moderate  means. 

$75,000  to  complete  the  full  endowment 
of  the  Chairs  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Languages,  of  the  Mathematics,  of  the 
Natural  Sciences,  and  of  the  Principals 
of  the  Academy  and  Ferry  Hall. 

This  additional  fund  will  place  the  Uni- 
versity, in  all  its  departments,  on  a  solid 
and  permanent  basis,  and  put  it  in  a  po- 
siton  to  do  the  work  which  needs  to 
be  done  for  the  present  and  future 
welfare  of    the  North-west.      Can    our 

SUCCESSFUL  HUSINESS  MEN 


find  a  more  worthy  or  important  work 
than  that  of  laying  this  solid  basis? 
Each  of  the  objects  enumerated  furnish- 
es an  opportunity  to  some  one  of  large 
heart  and  broad  views  to  found  a  mem- 
orial vastly  more  honorable  and  enduring, 
than  any  private  enterprise  or  fortune 
could  possibly  be,  while  opening  a  per- 
petual fountain  of  knowledge  and  piety 
for  the  refreshment  and  blessing  of  the 
world.  We  believe  that  only  the  proper 
reflection  with  clear  common  sense  views 
is  needed  to  lead  our  capitalists  and  our  . 
real  estate  and  merchant  princes  to  re-  i 
spond  to  the  call  and  save  the  University 
from  the  perils  and  waste  which  neces- 
sarily attend  long  years  of  struggle  to  do 
the  work  demanded,  with  insufficient 
endowment.  We  propose  to  give  them 
an  early  opportunity  to  respond  to  such  j 
a  call,  and  to  rear  an  enduring  monu-  ! 
ment  of  their  foresight,  enterprise  and  ! 
generosity  in  dealing  with  this  most  im- 
portant of  business  questions,  which  con- 
cerns our  future  well-being,  individual, 
social  and  religious. 


endeavors  to  cover  up  the  lack  of  charac- 
ter under  the  flimsy  guise  of  reputation, 
unwilling,  as  was  the  poor  beast  in  the 
fable,  that  the  first  bray  shall  discover 
the  imposter  and  shame  the  lion's  skin. 
Boys!  be  true  to  yourselves.  En- 
trench yourselves  in  the  very  citadel  of 
right,  and  encompass  yourselves  with  a 
triple  wall  of  steel,  upon  the  foundations 
of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good, 
that  shall  defy  the  most  venomous  darts 
of  scorn  and  slander.  Make  for  your- 
selves a  word  that  shall  be  surer  than  a 
government  bond.  Fling  to  the  winds 
so-called  reputation  and  make  one  that 
shall  be  to  yourselves  as  the  bone  is  to 
the  marrow.  Purity,  sobriety,  truth, 
courtesy,  faith.:  seek  after  and  make 
these  your  own :  then  shall  you  be  each 
one,  not  "the  rubbish  of  a  man."  coming 
at  length  to  loathe  yourself,  but  that  key- 
stone in  the  work  of  creation,  one  of 
God's  noblemen,  a  christian  gentleman. 

MUST  HIGHER  EDUCATION  BE  CHRISTIAN? 


MANLINESS  IN  COLLEGE. 


In  his  "Gulliver's  Travels,"  Dean  Swift 
endeavors  to  place  his  fellow-countrymen 
at  the  large  end,  as  it  were,  of  a  telescope, 
whence  they  through  the  recognition  of 
increased  proportion  may  see  their  politi  - 
cal  and  social  struggles  dwarfed  into 
insignificance.  If  we  could  sometimes 
take  our  stand  ten  years  forward  in  our 
lives  and  look  back,  the  diminishing- 
glass  process  might  have  a  salutary  effect, 
and  the  present  in  its  aims  and  range  be- 
come Liliputian  in  its  proportions.  But 
each  generation  and  each  individual  is 
ever  ready  and  detemined  to  make  self 
the  astronomer,  and,  persistently  keep- 
ing the  eye  to  the  small  end  of  the 
tube,  to  gaze  out  blindly  into  space.  Yet 
still  will  the  observer,  grown  somewhat 
wiser  by  experience,  occasionally  reverse 
the  glass,  at  least  for  the  benefit  of  his 
less  advanced  fellows. 

Our  college  boy  comes  from  home  with 
vigorous  health  and  constitution  unim- 
paired, with  mental  faculties  keen  and 
potential,  with  an  emotional  nature  the 
depths  of  which  he  himself  does  not 
know,  with  impulses  that  if  controlled 
may  carry  him  to  a  perfect  manhood. 
But  how  often,  with  his  range  of  vision 
confined  within  the  narrow  moment, 
does  he  fail  to  comprehend  that  goal 
that  lies  in  his  possible  future.  The 
whim  of  the  moment  takes  the  place  of 
a  sense  of  duty  to  himself  and  he  sacrifices 
the  future  to  enjoyment  of  pleasures 
and  trifles  that  he  will  loathe  a  few  years 
later  as  senseless  if  not  worse.  Faithless 
to  himself,  he  is  hardly  to  be  expected  to 
recognize  the  golden  rule,  and  the  rights 
and  wishes  of  others  are  merely  so  much 
food  for  his  folly.  Untrue  to  the  truest 
that  God  has  given  into  his  hands,   he 
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There  are  two  natures  in  man  viz.  the 
animal  and  the  spiritual,  and  the  one  is 
opposed  to  the  other  in  so  much  that  he 
who  will  be  spiritually  minded  finds 
himself  engaged  in  a  perpetual  conflict. 
When  he  would  do  good  evil  is  present 
with  him.  The  good  that  he  approves 
he  does  not,  and  the  evil  that  he  ap- 
proves not  that  he  does. 

The  one  nature  is  of  the  flesh  and  seeks 
satisfaction  only  in  the  things  of  the 
earth  which  are  transitory,  passing  away 
with  the  using,  and  leaving  an  aching  void 
in  the  soul  which  no  new  acquisitions,  nor 
any  extent  of  earthly  possessions  can 
satisfy.  The  other  nature  is  not  of  the 
flesh  though  it  is  for  the  present  identi- 
fied with  it.  It  ever  cries  out  against  the 
processes  by  which  its  hungering  and 
thirsting  are  met  with  offerings  made  to 
the  appetites  and  passions  of  the  body, 
or  to  the  lusts  of  the  mind,  the  pride  of 
life  and  the  ambitions  of  wealth  and 
power  among  men.  These  do  not  meet 
its  demands.  Secular  Education,  there- 
fore, may  be  carried  to  any  extent  only 
to  make  the  man  more  and  more  misera- 
ble as  his  faculties  are  developed,  and  no 
adequate  supplies  are  offered  to  their  de- 
mands. Must  Higher  Education  be 
Christian?  The  standard  of  Education 
in  this  country  is  such  as  to  require  the 
ablest  and  best  men  for  leaders. 

Vast  interests  are  at  stake.  The  people 
are  sufficiently  informed  to  appreciate 
and  demand  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
freemen.  But  freedom  tends  to  bcense 
and  must  be  wisely  led  and  judiciously 
restrained.  Education  without  judicious 
restraint  is  power  for  mischief.  The 
power  to  lead  and  govern  must,  there- 
fore, be  itself  under  the  control  of  a 
higher  power  leading  to  its  exercise  for 
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the  public  good.  But  this  higher  power 
subjecting  human  ambition,  and  passions 
to  judicious  exercise  is  the  power  explain- 
ed in  the  teachings  and  exemplified  in 
the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  called  Christ- 
ian. 

The  Education  required,  therefore,  by 
this  nation  and  at  this  time  is  Christian 
Education,  and  that  alone  can  meet  the 
demands  of  the  time.  The  demand  is, 
therefore,  Christian  Colleges  where  the 
hearts  and  character  of  the  students 
shall  be  cultivated  "pari  passu"  with 
the  culture  of  the  mind.  The  consid- 
erations which  this  world  has  to  offer  are 
inadequate  to  the  development  of  the 
highest  faculties  and  powers  of  the 
soul,  or  the  true  nobility  of  manhood. 
How  to  get,  and  how  to  hold,  and  how 
to  enjoy,  the  highest  questions  which 
secular  Education  and  science,  falsely  so- 
called,  have  to  offer,  cause  the  man  to  re- 
volve around  himself  so  that  however 
broad  a  sweep  may  be  given  to  his  vision, 
and  however  extensive  may  be  his  re- 
searches, every  thing  is  brought  in  upon 
himself  and  is  narrowed  down  to  the 
views  and  feelings  and  enjoyments  of  a 
single  person  and  a  single  life.  To  this 
there  is  nothing  grand  or  noble.  The 
highest  style  of  man  it  can  produce  is  an 
Alexander,  or  Napoleon,  or  a  modern 
Kail  Road  King,  or  greedy  Millionaire 
who  can  devour  and  consume  whole 
peoples  or  nations,  and  die  groaning  out 
a  wretched  cry  for  more.  What  though 
such  a  life  may  take  the  turn  of  scientific 
investigation,  and  sweep  the  heavens 
with  telescopic  power  making  suns  and 
starry  worlds, his  country  homes!  What 
though  he  may  seize  the  lightning's  flash 
in  his  daring  right  hand  and  chaining 
it  to  his  triumphal  car  make  it  his 
obedient  messenger  to  do  his  will! 
What  though  he  may  even  embrace 
the  blue  empyrean  and  whisper  his 
thoughts  to  unseen  friends  and  talk  with 
nature,  or  with  nature's  God;  the  absorb- 
ing human  inquiry,  "What  will  it  pay?" 
shrivels  the  man  and  his  attainments  to 
the  dimensions  of  a  dollar,-  and  a  mo- 
ment of  time.  There  shuts  in  upon  the 
soul  a  feeling  of  some  great  and  unutter- 
able loss. 

The  education  that  flings  an  immortal 
soul  out  thus  into  the  vasty  deep  of  eter- 
nity with  suns  and  worlds  and  lightn- 
ings and  atmospheres  around  him,  and  a 
consciousness  of  power  within  him  to  use 
them  all  at  his  pleasure,  but  with  no  con- 
sideration beyond  himself  for  the  devel- 
opment and  use  of  that  power,  is  too 
palpably  insufficient  to  command  the 
confidence  and  support  of  truly  intel- 
ligent men. 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  alone  reveal  to  us  the  true 
nature  of  the  human  soul,  and  bring 
to  light  the  way  of  life  revealed  in 
the  person,  the  teachings  and  the  life 
of     the     Lord      Jesus     Christ.       There 


alone  we  learn  that  the  soul  of  man 
is  born  of  God.  and  therefore  can  find  its 
satisfaction  only  in  Him.  The  philosophy 
of  the  plan  of  salvation  alone  can  lift  the 
immortal  man,  bearing  the  image  and 
likeness  of  the  Almighty,  up  above  the 
things  that  are  seen  and  introduce  him 
to  things  unseen,  immortal  and  eternal, 
and  worthy  of  his  ambition.  That  edu- 
cation which  will  make  the  soul  acquaint- 
ed with  its  origin,  its  nature  and  its 
destiny,  and  bring  to  its  understanding 
its  capacity  and  power  and  possibilities, 
and  inspire  it  with  the  grandest  motives 
to  its  highest  attainments,  and  then  put 
at  its  command  the  best  facilities  for  the 
development  of  its  faculties  and  power, 
that  is  the  education  which  the  mind  of 
man  needs.  That  is  the  education  which 
the  West  calls  for  in  her  leading  men,  for 
that  alone  can  meet  our  necessities;  and 
that  is  Christian  Education. 
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The  spirit  of  investigation  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  present,  prompting 
men  to  make  explorations  of  the  earth's 
surface,  or  manifesting  itself  in  the  im- 
pulse given  to  the  study  of  physical 
science,  finds  its  counterpart  in  the 
enthusiasm  and  researches  of  the  stu- 
dents of  language.  While  all  languages 
are  now  pursued  in  a  scientific  spirit  by 
philologists,  who  are  reducing  to  system 
the  history  contained  in  "winged  words," 
the  discussion  as  to  the  educational 
value  of  the  ancient  languages  has  served 
to  awaken  a  new  interest  in  the  study  of 
them;  and  never  before  has  there  been 
so  large  a  number  of  minds  engaged  in 
the  enthusiastic  and  special  study  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  as  at  the  present  time. 
One  of  the  results,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
proofs  of  this,  is  the  large  number  of 
editions  of  Ancient  Classics  that  are  now 
placed  before  the  republic  of  scholars. 
And  we  esteem  this  a  favorable  symp- 
tom for  the  future  of  America,  where  the 
culture  that  comes  from  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages  can  but  prove  a  strong- 
ally  of  Christianity  in  counteracting  the 
evil  tendencies  of  our  great  material 
prosperity.  It  has  been  said,  with  some- 
thing of  truth,  that  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  are  already  over-edited;  yet 
we  can  but  welcome  an  edition  that 
shall  give  the  results  of  the  latest  inves- 
tigations of  philol  (gists  and  archaeolo- 
gists, or  that  shall  awaken  fresh  interest  in 
the  study  of  an  author  too  much  neglected. 
For  these  reasons  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  scholars  will  gladly  welcome 
two  editions  of  Greek  books  that  have 
been  recently  issued  from  the  American 
press — viz:  Dr.  Keep's  "Herodotus, "pub- 
lished by  the  Harpers;  and  Prof.  H.  M. 
Tyler's  "Greek  Lyric  Poets,"  from  the 
press  of  Ginn  &  Heath.  These  editions, 
which  represent  some  of  the  results  of 
the      enthusiasm     and    labors    of     our 


younger  scholars,  augur  well  for  the  fut- 
ure of  American  Classical  scholarship. 

Professor  Tyler  has  given  selec- 
tions from  the  writings  of  a  dozen  or 
more  of  Lyric  Poets,  whom  he  has  ar- 
ranged in  tlic  three  classes  of  Elegiac, 
Iambic  and  Melic  Poets,  besides  suffi- 
cient notes  for  the  proper  elucidation  of 
the  text,  there  is  i>retixed  to  the  several 
selections,  a  short  biographical  sketch  of 
each  writer,  with  an  explanation  of  the 
meter  and  dialect.  There  is,  besides,  an 
Historical  Introduction,  which  of  itself 
can  but  awaken  in  others  the  interest  in 
the  study  of  Greek  Lyric  poetry,  which, 
as  the  editor  states,  his  own  labor  in  this 
department  has  awakened  in  himself. 

Dr.  Keep,— who,  after  graduating  at 
Yale  and  pursuing  further  study  in  Ger- 
many, was  for  some  time  tutor  in  his  Alma 
Mater,  and  who.  subsequently,  as  agent 
of  our  government,  was  resident  at  the 
Piraeus,  where  he  enjoyed  special  facili- 
ities  for  the  study  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Greek,  has  already  made  himself  known 
to  American  scholars  by  his  translation 
of  Dr.  Autenrieth's  Homeric  Dictionary. 
His  edition  of  the  "Herodotus"  contains 
the  whole  of  the  seventh  book  of  the 
History,  together  with  several  of  the  stor- 
ies of  the  author.  By  his  judicious  selec- 
tions, the  editor  has  well  acec  implished  his 
object  in  presenting  the  writer  in  "his 
twofold  character,  as  the  pn  if<  rand  histor- 
ian and  the  fascinating  story-teller. "  The 
I  notes  designed  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
text,  confined  as  they  are  to  the  more 
difficultpassages  and  stated  with  concise- 
i  ness,  are  well  adapted  to  giving  the  stu- 
I  dent  just  the  hell)  needed.  The  commen- 
|  tary  also  gives  in  brief  the  results  of  the 
most  recent  investigations  concerning 
the  topography  of  the  country  described. 
Besides  maps  for  the  illustration  of  the 
route  of  Xerxes,  the  edition  contains  an 
account  of  the  dialect  of  Herodotus. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  above 
mentioned  books,  a  new  edition  of  Good- 
win's Greek  Orammar  has  been  issued  from 
the  press  of  Ginn  A  Heath.  Much  of  the 
former  edition  has  beeu  rewritten,  espe- 
cially the  part  relating  to  the  verb,  which 
has  been  increased  from  50  to  100  pages; 
the  catalogue  of  Irregular  Verbs  has 
been  increased;  a  new  Part  added  on  the 
Formation  of  Words,  and  the  Subject  of 
Versification,  which  is  made  very  com- 
plete, is  almost  entirely  new.  While 
some  may  not  entirely  agree  with  Prof. 
Goodwin  in  his  treatment  of  Verb  Stems, 
and  others  may  feel  regret  that  more  has 
not  been  added  upon  dialectic  forms,  it 
is  safe  to  predict  that  all  who  have  hith- 
erto used  his  Grammar,  will  heartily  wel- 
come this  new  edition,  and  that,  because 
of  its  enlargement,  it  will  find  a  place  in 
many  Colleges  where  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  in  use.  As  a  text  book  adapted  to 
the  wants,  and  fitted  for  the  constant  use 
of  both  Preparatory  and  College  students, 
we  know  of  nothing  better  in  the  English 
language.  The  paper  and  type  contrib- 
ute to  the  attractiveness  of  the  edition 
as  a  text  book. 
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There  are  in  this  age  many  who  regard 
the  Bible  as  an  obsolete  hook :  Christians 
regard  it  as  the  eternal  truth  of  God. 
There  are  many  who  regard  it  as  the 
chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  human  free- 
dom and  the  progress  of  the  world  for 
the  future:  Christians  regard  it  as  the 
Great  Charter  of  human  rights  and  the 
hope  of  mankind.  Evidently  some  pecu- 
liar influences  must  have  been  at  work 
to  bring  about  such  a  complete  antagon- 
ism.    Why  is  this  so? 

The  explanation  of  those  who  would 
have  us  believe  that  it  is  because  the 
new  science  has  superseded  and  render- 
ed useless  the  Bible  is  manifestly  with- 
out any  scientific  value ;  for  the  grandest 
scientists  of  this  age  are  among  the 
advocates  of  the  Bible,— Sillinian,  Dana, 
Dawson,  Hitchcock,  Henry,  Guyot,  on 
this  side  the  ocean,  and  Hugh  Miller, 
Brewster,  Faraday,  Thomson,  Tait  and 
Maxwell,  across  the  waters, — as  Coperni- 
cus, Galileo,  Kepler,  Bacon,  Newton  and 
Herschel,  in  the  past  ages  were  among 
its  greatest  admirers.  So  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  hue  and  cry  raised  against 
the  Bible  in  the  name  of  Science,  almost 
all  the  great  Scientific  authorities  are  on 
the  side  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  apparent  antag- 
onism arises  from  confounding  Science, 
on  the  one  hand,  with  the  crude  specu- 
lations and  unverified  hypotheses  of 
would-be  scientists,  and  from  failing  to 
distinguish  the  Bible,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  the  irrational  interpretations  and 
crude  religious  hypotheses  of  certain  so- 
called  theologians  and  religionists. 
There  is  no  antagonism  between  Michael 
Faraday  and  Joseph  Henry,  the  scien- 
tists, and  Hermann  Ulrici  and  Charles 
Hodge,  the  philosophers  and  theologi- 
ans; no  antagonism  between  Science  and 
the  Bible. 

It  would  be  no  hard  task  to  show  how 
the  Scientists  have  gone  astray  in  their 
logical  assumptions  and  conclusions,  and 
have  thus  contributed  to  bring  about  the 
present  state  of  things;  but  we  desire 
rather  to  call  attention  to  the  failures  of 
the  expositors  and  theologians  who  at- 
tempt to  mold  the  popular  view  on  this 
subject.  We  believe  their  course  has 
been  irrational,  and  that  much  of  the  in- 
fidelity of  the  day  is  the  result  of  a  nat- 
ural and  rational  reaction. 


The  first  great  error  has  been  the  irra- 
tional treatment  by  its  friends  of  the 
Bible  as  a  book.  They  have  presented 
it  as  the  Book  of  God,  and  yet  considered 
it  a  mere  hodge-podge.  Now  no  reasona- 
ble man  who  stops  to  think  even  for  one 
minute  can  believe  both  these  things. 
God  is  a  God  of  order,  and,  if  the  Bible 
be  the  Book  of  God,  it  must  bear  this 
mark  of  God.  So  rationalism  has  very 
naturally  entered  its  protest  against  this 
contradictory  teaching.  The  only  way 
to  meet  the  rationalist  is  to  admit  that 
his  conclusion  is  right,  and  then  to  show 
him  the  fatal  flaw  in  the  premises  with 
which  his  Christian  teachers  have  fur- 
nished him.  The  truth  is,  God  is  a  God 
of  order  and  the  Bible  is  a  book  of  order, 
and  the  error  of  the  church  must  be 
corrected  by  bringing  out  and  impress- 
ing upon  the  age  the  divine  order  and 
system  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  just  as  it 
has  been  left  for  these  modern  times, 
with  the  aid  of  science  and  the  theism  of 
the  Bible,  to  make  the  world  of  nature 
for  the  first  time  to  appear  what  it  has 
always  been,  the  one  great  harmonious 
work  of  God,  so  it  has  been  reserved  for 
the  present  and  comiDg  times  to  do  the 
more  spiritual — and  therefore  later — work 
of  bringing  the  Bible  to  stand  out  as  the 
one  great  Catholic  Book  of  God.  The 
divine  aim  of  these  various  Books  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  beautiful  and  com- 
prehensive plan  of  each  of  their  natural 
groups  and  of  the  whole,  are  now  com- 
ing to  be  understood  as  never  before. 
Men  see  that  all  human  books  change  or 
fall  behind  the  age.  The  science,  art, 
ethics,  philosophy,  religion  of  the  Iliad 
have  been  dead  for  thousands  of  years. 
The  books  of  Science  and  Philosophy 
must  be  revised  or  left  behind.  The 
Prindpia  of  Newton  is  already  hundreds 
of  years  behind  the  age.  So  of  Locke's 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding. 
But  here  is  a  Book  that  changes  not, 
that  needs  no  change,  from  age  to  age. 
It  suits  all  nations,  classes,  times,  appeal- 
ing to  all  that  is  unchanging  in  human- 
ity, answering  in  clear,  unwavering  tones 
the  greatest  questions  a  rational  soul 
ever  asks,  inspiring  and  elevating  all 
who  come  into  intelligent  contact  with 
it.  transforming  and  illumining  the  dark 
places  of  the  earth  and  blessing  all  the 
world.  Let  the  Book  of  God  once  be 
made  to  stand  out  before  the  rationalist 
in  its  order,  unity  and  completeness,  and 
wo  may  expect  intelligent  rationalism  to 
give  way  to  right  reason. 

The  second  great  error  of  the  professed 
friends  of  the  Bible  has  been  their  irra- 
tional treatment  of  its  system  of  truth. 
They  have  presented  them  as  truths  from 
Infinite  Reason  and  yet  considered  them 
as  merely  arbitrary.  The  natural  result  is 
a  protest  on  the  part  of  the  rationalist 
against  this  contradictory  teaching.  The 
correctness  of  his  conclusion  must  be 


admitted;  but  he  must  be  shown  that  the 
premises  of  his  Christian  teachers  have 
a  fatal  error  in  them.  Infinite  Reason 
cannot  produce  anything  arbitrary. 
The  Bible  truths  are  not  arbitrary  state- 
ments, which  might  just  as  well  have 
been  otherwise  or  even  the  opposite  of 
what  they  are.  The  Bible  system  may, 
because  of  its  grandeur,  be  incomprehen- 
sible, but  it  cannot  be  unreasonable. 

It  is  a  cheering  fact  that  men  are  com- 
ing more  and  more  to  look  upon  the 
truth  of  the  Bible  as  eminently  reason- 
able, or,  as  Joseph  Cook  might  put  it, 
as  agreeing  with  the  nature  of  things. 
Once  admit  the  existence  of  God  as  God, 
and  of  man  as  His  creature,  in  His  uni- 
verse, of  God  as  Providence  and  of  man 
as  upheld  and  preserved,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  moral  system  of  the 
Bible  expresses  just  what  is  due  from  man 
to  God.  Its  doctrine  concerning  the 
eternal  death -penalty  inflicted  on  the 
transgressor  is  just  what  must  take  place 
according  to  the  principle  of  "persistence 
of  force,"  unless  the  entire  ongoing  of 
the  universe  is  reversed.  God's  plan  of 
salvation  had  its  origin  in  and  was  shaped 
in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  things. 
To  take  a  single  point,  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  is  necessarily  the  only  way  back  to 
life  and  God.  Death  came  by  the  dis- 
obedience which  broke  off  man's  union 
and  communion  with  God  in  which  his 
highest  life  consists,  the  act  by  which 
man  turned  his  back  upon  God.  Life  can 
only  be  had  by  return.  Return  to  God 
is  only  possible  in  Christ,  God  manifested 
to  men.  Faith  is  the  soul's  practical 
recognition  of  Christ  as  God,  its  practi- 
cal turning  to  God  and  reunion  with  God 
in  Christ.  It  is  the  return  to  love, 
obedience,  union,  communion, — to  life  in 
God. 

So  the  Bible  is  seen  to  be  i>reeminently 
reasonable.  All  along  the  ages  men 
have  been  advancing  toward  its  true  and 
all-comprehensive  philosophy.  The  little 
souls  may  have  spent  themselves  in  vain- 
ly carping  at  it ;  but  the  great  souls— Paul 
and  Augustine  and  Calvin  and  John  Owen 
and  Jonathan  Edwards,  Pascal  and  Des- 
cartes and  Kant— have  found  in  the  Bible 
the  one  Divine  Philosophy  which  alone 
satisfies  the  highest  reason. 

What  Christian  teachers  need  to  do,  in 
every  sphere,  is  to  bring  men  to  see  and 
appreciate  the  order  and  reasonableness 
of  God's  AVord.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
the  College  sphere.  Young  men  of  gen- 
erous natures,  at  a  period  when  they  are 
just  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  thought,  ought  to  have  present- 
ed to  their  minds  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  College  Course,  the  order  of  the  Bible 
as  a  book  and  its  reasonableness  as  a  sys- 
tem of  truth  concerning  the  eternal  life . 
The  College  that  fails  to  give  them  this 
fails  to  give  them  the  most  essential  truth 
and  ordinarily  turns  them  over  thereby 
to  infidelity. 
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"Presidential  Booms" — Pardon  the  En- 
glish— seem  just  now  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day.  Every  State  seems  to  be  push- 
ing the  claims  of  her  "favorite  son,"  and 
every  "favorite  son"  seems  to  be  intent 
Oil  pushing  himself  and  his  claims  to  the 
presidency.  Out  of  all  this  will  doubt- 
less come  what  usually  comes,  that  is.  the 
nomination  and  election  of  some  one 
whom  the  people  do  not  want.  Now  this 
is  a  Christian  country,  and  the  Christian 
people  in  it  ought  to  see  that  they  and 
their  principles  have  the  proper  in- 
fluence in  the  selection  and  election  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate.  We  want  a  gen- 
nine  American  Christian  statesman  in  the 
place,  one  who  has  a  comprehensive 
knowledge,  theoretical  and  practical,  of 
our  government,  and  will  thus  be  an  in- 
telligent and  wise  ruler,  one  who  will  be 
governed  by  sterling  principle  in  all 
his  conduct,  legislative  and  executive, 
and  who  will  illustrate  in  the  "White 
House,  as  well  as  in  private  life,  the  sim- 
plicity and  sobriety  which  ought  to  be 
peculiarly  American.  We  do  not  want 
any  mere  politician,  seeking  his  own  per- 
sonal interests,  nor  any  upstart  aristocrat, 
aping  English,  French  or  German 
thought,  morals  or  fashions,  nor  any  man 
who  ignores  the  Bible  and  its  God  in  his 
theory  of  life  and  religion.  Perhaps  we 
may  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  and  get 
very  near  the  truth,  by  saying  that  we 
do  not  want,  as  our  next  President,  any 
one  who  wants  to  be  the  next  President. 


An  author  who  is  able  to  draw  his  ma- 
terial fresh  from  original  sources  of  in- 
spiration and  make  his  book  a  thing  of 
life,  even  though  it  treat  of  the  dead  past," 
is  so  rare  as  to  be  justly  considered  a 
phenomenon.  It  is  true  in  any  generation, 
that,  "of  the  making  of  many  books 
there  is  no  end, "  yet  the  living  books  of 
a  generation,  which  are  to  last,  can  be 
counted  on  the  fingers,  possibly,  of  one 
hand.  Men  have  just  cause  to  be  grate- 
ful for  those  which  have  life  and  fresh- 
ness enough  to  endure  even  for  the  life 
of  that  generation  by  which  they  are 
produced.  So  we  are  thankful  for  a  book 
recently  published  by  the  Appletons  of 
New  York,  entitled,  "The  Development 
of  English  Literature:  The  Old  English 
Period. "  Its  author.  Brother  Azarias,  of 
"the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools," 
is  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Rock 
Hill  College,  Maryland.  The  book  is  one 
after  our  own  heart.  Covering  the  period 
of  English  History  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  a  period  unfamiliar  to  most 
men;  drawing  its  material  from  the  ori- 
ginal sources, — "dry  laud-grants,  anti- 
quated law-codes,  the  decrees  of  councils, 
the  lives  of  saints,  legend  and  history,  the 
researches  of  scholar  and  critic  and  anti- 
quarian ; "  constructed  in  accordance  with 
abroad  and  correct  philosophy  of  history 
and  literature; — the  book  of  Brother 
Azarias  is  as   different  as   possible   from 


the  literary  scrap-books  and  biographical 

dictionaries  of  authors,  which  are  so  con- 
stantly clamoring  for  adoption  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  as  text-books  of 
English  Literature.  Brother  Azarias  is 
evidently  an  ardent  Roman  Catholic,  but 
one  of  the  broader  sort,  so  that  while  it 
is  constantly  apparent  where  his  sym- 
pathies are,  yet  no  liberal-minded  man 
can  read  his  book  without  profit  and  de- 
light. In  short,  he  gives  the  best  brief 
view  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nature,  life  and 
history,  as  reaching  their  flowering  and 
fruitage  in  the  old  English  Literature, 
that  we  have  ever  seen.  The  perusal  of 
the  book  will  bring  back  to  life  that  dead 
age,  awaken  a  new  fraternal  interest  in 
Caedmon,  Cynewulf,  Beda,  Alfred  the 
Great,  and  the  two  Alfrics,  and  leave  the 
reader  eager  to  master  "Beowulf, "  the  old- 
est of  English  Epics,  "The  Paraphrases  of 
Caedmon,"  which  inspired  Milton  for  the 
production  of  "Paradise  Lost, "and  the 
works  of  Cynewulf,  Beda  and  Alfred, 
which  instructed,  comforted,  elevated 
and  transformed  by  Christian  truth  our 
bloody  forefathers  in  a  dark  and  troubled 
age. 

The  recent  return  of  business  activity 
and  prosperity  in  this  country  has 
brought  with  it  the  usual  exhibitions  of 
greed  and  extortion  on  the  part  of  mo- 
nopolists and  speculators.  This  is  one 
of  the  crying  evils  of  the  age,  which 
must  sometime  and  somehow  be  reme- 
died if  there  is  to  be  in  the  future  any 
such  thing  as  legitimate  business  activity 
and  prosperity. 

The  iron  industry,  after  a  long  period 
of  depression,  began  last  year  to  revive, 
and  straightway  the  prices  of  manufac- 
tures went  up  to  several  times  the  orig- 
inal figures,  until  the  old  stagnation  and 
business  ruin  threaten  to  return.  The 
packers  of  the  great  West,  after  a  season 
of  inactivity  or  loss,  were  cheered  by  the 
revival  of  prices.  The  workmen,  the 
monopolists  of  labor,  struck  for  higher 
wages,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  specula- 
tors,  both  bulls  and  bears,  have  made  le- 
gitimate business  in  packing  next  to  im  - 
possible  without  all  the  risks  entailed  by 
the  speculative  craze.  Grain  advanced 
and  the  foreign  demand  for  it  increased, 
but  the  speculators  and  railway  monop- 
olists combined  and  there  is  a  dead-lock 
all  across  the  land.  People  began  to  feel 
like  enjoying  the  reading  of  books  and 
newspapers,  and  forthwith  paper  began 
to  advance  and  the  price  has  doubled  in 
ninety  days,  and  the  tax  on  knowledge 
has  become  almost  a  prohibition.  And 
so  all  along  the  various  Unes  of  effort  and 
traffic,  about  everything  seems  to  have 
been  done  that  could  be  done  to  inter- 
fere with  and  paralyze  the  national  in- 
dustries. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  specida- 
tors  and  monopolists,  the  gamblers  who 
deliberately  stake  the  ruin  of  individuals. 


corporations,  the  nation  itself,  upon  a 
bet  or  the  toss  of  a  penny?  To  one  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  Northwest  who 
asked  this  question,  declaring  that  it 
must  soon  become  impossible  to  carry 
on  any  legitimate  business  at  all.  we  sug- 
gested: "Legislate  to  hangthemand  then 
hang  them."  He  assented,  evidently 
feeling  that  the  penalty  would  be  a  mild 
one  for  the  crime.  Not  until  the  leaders 
in  business  and  the  long-suffering  pub- 
lic apply  some  such  sovereign  remedy, 
will  the  reckless  gambling  and  extortion 
cease,  and  genuine  business  men  come 
again  to  control  the  business  of  the 
country.  At  present  the  ruling  policy 
seems  to  be  that  of  the  man  with  the  hen 
that  laid  the  golden  egg.  Just  a  little  fur- 
ther carrying  out  of  the  policy  may  re- 
mand us  to  the  poverty  and  hard  times 
of  the  past  years. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  that  the 
people  are  begining  to  rouse  themselves 
and  prepare  to  apply  the  sovereign  rem- 
edy. The  railway  monopolists  seem 
likely  to  meet  with  an  early  and  just  ret- 
ribution. We  have,  however,  been  most 
interested  in  the  movement  upon  the 
paper  monopolists.  Twenty  years  ago. 
Great  Britain,  under  lead  of  the  Liberals, 
repealed  the  Excise  Duty  on  paper,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  common  with  all  true 
statesmen,  regards  that  as  one  of  the 
wisest  measures  ever  adopted  by  his 
country.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Con- 
gressman Fort  of  Illinois  has  introduced 
a  bill  in  Congress  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
printing  paper  of  the  higher  grades  from 
2000  to  5°n,  and  to  place  that  of  the  lower 
grades,  and  the  various  materials  used 
in  its  manufacture,  on  the  free  list.  It 
is  a  move  in  the  right  direction  and  will 
inevitably  be  carried  through.  What  we 
need  is  a  move  of  the  same  sort  all  along 
the  line,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  at  an 
early  day.  The  producers  and  consum- 
ers are  the  classes  essential  to  the  nation- 
al well-being.  Let  the  speculators  and 
the  harpies  generally  be  made  to  feel 
that  honest  men  have  no  need  for  them 
and  a  virtuous  nation  no  place  for  them. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  interests  of  Lake  Forest 
University  to  arrange  at  as  early  a  day  as 
possible  for  a  thorough  training  in  the 
CoUege  Course  in  all  that  is  of  most  value 
in  elocution.  The  Seminary  and  Acad- 
emy are  already  well  provided  for  in 
this  respect,  but  no  special  course  has 
thus  far  been  given  in  the  College.  Men 
of  mental  breadth  do  not  place  a  very 
high  estimate  on  the  so-called  oratorical 
contests,  in  which  young  men  expand 
their  lungs — often  at  the  expense  of  their 
brains — in  airing  "Spartacus,"  "The  Ra- 
ven "  etc.,  for  the  ten-millionth  time;  but 
they  do  most  highly  prize  the  train- 
ing in  Vocal  Culture  and  the  principles 
of  Delivery  which  enable  man  to  say 
something — when  he  has  somewhat  to 
say — in  the  very  best  and  most  effective 
manner,  and  for  this  it  is  proposed  to 
make  complete  provision. 
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Everyone  who  wishes  to  understand 
the  real  state  of  things  in  Russia  should 
read  the  paper  entitled,  'The  Present 
Condition  of  the  Russian  Empire,"  by 
President  George  Washburn,  D.D.. 
of  Robert  College,  Constantinople,  pub- 
lished in  "The  Independent,"  of  January 
■li.  Dr.  Washburn  is  the  son-in-law  of 
the  distinguished  missionary  and  Turko- 
phil.  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  and  would,  there- 
fore, be  prejudiced  against  the  Russians, 
if  biased  in  either  direction.  He  says- 
"I  visited  Russia  a  few  months  since. 
and  saw  not  only  many  of  the  highest 
officials,  but  also  people  of  every  condi- 
tion— natives  and  foreigners.  I  visited 
one  place  which  the  English  papers  de- 
clared had  been  burned  by  the  Nihilists: 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  such  a  catas- 
trophe to  be  seen.  I  found  General 
Todleben  walking  about  Odiessa,  with 
his  daughters,  unattended,  while  the  pa- 
pers represented  that  he  could  hardly 
leave  his  house  for  fear  of  assassination. 
1  visited  a  dozen  cities  and  could  see  no 
evidence  of  any  special  excitement  or 
any  unusual  precautions  on  the  part  of 
the  government. 

As  will  be  seen  by  an  article  in  the 
February  number  of  this  paper,  the  pub- 
lisher, who  spent  some  time  in  Russia, 
tells  the  same  story. 

The  mystery  to  outsiders  is,  how  such 
absolute  falsehoods  as  till  the  English 
press  and  burden  the  continental  and 
ocean  telegraph  lines  can  be  manufac- 
tured and  sent  abroad  over  the  world. 
The  Liberal  leaders,  including  Gladstone, 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury and  most  of  the  best  men  in  Eng- 
land, say  that  they  are  manufactured  by 
the  British  War  Office  to  bolster  up  the 
insane  and  immoral  policy  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield,  which  has  kept  so  many  suffer- 
ing Christians  in  bondage  to  the  terrible 
Turk.  The  War  Office  decides  what  shall 
lie  telegraphed  from  St.  Petersburgh 
and  Constantinople  and  Berlin,  and  The 
Times — Tory  government  organ — gives 
the  world  the  news.  The  wonder  is  that 
such  a  charlatan  as  Disraeli  should  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  place  of  Prime  Minister 
when  all  the  best  men  in  Great  Britain 
abhor  the  policy,  execrate  the  principles 
and  despise  the  man. 


During  the  past  ten  years,  the  rapidity 
with  which  manuals  of  English  Literature, 
published  for  the  guidance  of  the  stu- 
dents in  our  schools  and  colleges,  have 
followed  each  other  from  the  press,  has 
been  truly  amazing.  It  lias,  however. 
been  particularly  gratifying  to  all  lovers 
of  our  good  English  thought  and  speech, 
as  showing  a  new  and  wide-spread  appre- 
ciation of  our  literature  as  the  grandest 
both  in  matter  and  form  which  the  world 
has  ever  produced.  The  number  of  text- 
books now  being  provided  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  last  and  best  word  has 


not  been   said  in  scientific  form  on  this 
important  topic. 

The  earlier  books  have  been  more  or 
less  completely  tested,  and  with  varying 
degrees  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction. 
Some  of  the  earliest  still  hold  their  places 
among  the  best.  Shaw's  Manual  has 
probably  not  been  surpassed  in  thought- 
ful criticism;  Hart's,  in  the  range  of  bio- 
graphical interesting  faets  given. 
Table's  larger  work,  in  its  brilliant  and 
vivacious  rhetoric  and  its  Frenchy  mis- 
understanding of  the  English  thought, 
morals  and  religion ;  Craik's  larger  work, 
in  its  vast  collection  of  invaluable  liter- 
ary facts;  Coppee's.  in  its  suggestions 
helping  the  student  to  a  better  philoso- 
phic insight;  Bascom's,  as  a  presentation 
of  the  philosophy  of  our  literature. 

Sheldon  &  Co.  have  lately  issued,  in 
handsome  style.  Professor  Henry  Morley's 
Manual,  revised  and  re-arranged  by 
Moses  Coit  Tyler,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  Michigan  University. 

Mr.  Morley  is  professor  of  English  Lit- 
erature in  University  College,  London. 
Two  such  distinguished  names  have  neT  er 
before  been  associated  in  the  produc- 
tion of  any  work  of  the  kind.  A  s  Pro- 
fessor Tyler  remarks  in  the  pre'ace.  Mr. 
Morley's  original  work  is  "a  mass  of  rich 
and  various  learning  upon  English  Liter- 
ature." Professor  Tyler  has  attempted 
the  very  difficult,  if  possible,  task  of  re- 
constructing this  '"mass"  so  as  to  give  it 
artistic  form  and  unity,  and  he  has  pro- 
bably done  his  work  better  than  any 
other  man  in  America  could  have  done 
it.  The  characteristic  excellencies  and 
defects  of  the  book  both  result  from  the 
task  attempted.  The  work  is  one  of  the 
best  we  have  for  fresh,  varied  and  vivid 
details.  For  the  reader  who  is  already 
familiar  with  the  subject,  it  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  readable  works  of  the 
day  on  the  general  subject  of  which 
it  treats,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
amount  of  important  information  it  gives. 
It  will  be  of  great  service,  to  those  who 
have  access  to  good  libraries,  in  the  study 
of  the  various  English  authors.  As  a  text- 
book for  our  Colleges,  however,  we  fear 
that  it  will  not  give  permanent  satisfac- 
tion. Professor  Tyler  has  not  been  able 
fully  to  systematize  and  unify  the  En- 
glishman's "mass"  of  facts.  We  do  not 
find  the  parts  of  the  work  united  by  such 
an  underlying  philosophy  of  literature 
and  its  connection  with  the  life  and  his- 
tory of  the  people,  as  would  enable  the 
thoughtful  student  to  grasp  the  whole  and 
make  the  field  of  English  Literature  a  per- 
manent possession.  The  absence  of  such 
all-embracing  philosophy,  wrought  into 
the  matter  and  form.  will,  we  fear,  pre- 
vent the  Manual  from  securing  and  main- 
taining the  place  to  which  it  aspires  in 
our  Colleges.  Professor  Tyler  would,  in 
our  estimation,  have  made  a  much  better 
book  without  the  aid  of  Professor  Morley. 


THE  SAND-BLAST. 


LA  ROY  F.  GHIFFIN. 


Monument  Park,  a  portion  of  the  Na- 
tional Park,  Yellowstone  region,  contains 
a  series  of  round  stone  columns  capped 
with  black  pieces  which  project  far  be- 
yond the  columns  themselves.  Their 
peculiar  form  attracts  immediate  notice. 
When  looking  for  the  cause,  the  visitor 
finds  that  the  wind  blowing  from  "Ihe 
coast  brings  with  it  innumerable  fine 
particles  of  sand.  These  strike  the  stone, 
and  each  gives  a  distinct  blow,  varying 
in  force  with  the  rate  of  the  wind.  This 
chips  off  a  bit  of  the  hard  rock,  and  the 
process  has  finally  resulted  in  carving  the 
smooth  round  columns. 

A  similar  phenomenon  takes  place  upon 
cliffs  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  wind 
and  sand.  The  face  of  the  stone  is  beat- 
en away  by  the  blows  of  the  numerous 
particles  of  sand.  Where  there  are  parts 
of  the  stone  harder  than  usual,  these  are 
hit  projecting,  but  polished  like  the  rest 
of  the  stone. 

In  this  action,  we  have  the  principle  of 
the  sand-blast.  This  invention,  made 
by  Gen.  B.  C.  Tilghman,  of  Philadelphia, 
applies  the  action  of  a  swiftly  moving  jet 
of  sand  to  cutting  hard  substances. 

A  simple  stream  of  sand  falling  from  a 
height  through  a  tube  acquires  sufficient 
velocity  to  strike  a  considerable  blow. 
This  is  the  siinplist  form  of  the  sand- 
blast. Impinging  upon  glass,  or  any 
similarly  hard  substance,  it  knocks  away 
small  pieces,  thus,  if  the  process  contin- 
ues, in  time  removing  the  surface  to  a 
considerable  depth . 

As  actually  applied  by  Gen.  Tilghman 
to  cutting  and  engraving  glass,  steam  is 
introduced  into  the  tube  with  the  falling 
sand,  and  this  greatly  increases  its  velo- 
city. Upon  examining  the  surface  of 
glass  cut  or  etched  by  this  process,  with 
the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  be  very 
different  from  ordinary  ground  glass. 
Glass  simply  ground,  presents  an  almost 
smooth  surface,  only  roughened  suffi- 
ciently to  diffuse  the  light.  JBut  the 
microscope  shows  glass  cut  by  the  sand- 
blast to  be  filled  with  minute  hollows. 
Sand  consists  of  a  mass  of  angular  frag- 
ments. Each  of  these  strikes  the  surface 
of  the  glass  and  knocks  out  a  small  por- 
tion, so,  in  a  short  time  roughening  the 
surface. 

To  engrave  letters  or  figures  by  this 
process,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cover  the 
surface  with  some  soft  substance.  Bees- 
wax, paraffine,  or  even  thick  paper  an- 
swers this  purpose  admirably.  The  par- 
ticles of  sand  are  not  able  to  effect  this 
covering,  as  it  is  not  hard  and  bends  un- 
der the  blow.  But  the  unprotected  por- 
tion, a  name,  or  figure  of  any  form,  is 
quickly  cut  away.  When  this  has  been 
carried  to  a  sufficient  depth,  the  soft 
cohering  is  removed,  and  the  figure  ap- 
pears upon  a  plain  ground. 
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We  are  glad  to  acknowledge  an  excel- 
lent article  on  "Waterworks"  from  one  of 
the  students  in  Physics.  We  should  like 
to  have  one  or  more  such  in  each  issue. 
growing  out  of  the  different  lines  of  study 
pursued.  We  hope  to  rind  this  sugges- 
tion acted  upon,  and  the  various  courses 
represented  in  appropriate  articles. 


Complaints  come  to  us  from  the  Devo- 
tional Committee.  The  subjects  for 
prayer-meetings  are  taken  from  the  Bul- 
letin Board  as  often  as  posted.  If  we 
handle  such  a  thing  as  an  editorial  lash. 
the  offenders  are  proper  subjects  for  its 
application.  Don't  be  petty,  or  mean 
about  this,  as  it  is  a  serious  annoyance  to 
those  desiring  to  participate. 


Some  people  think  the  name  Universi- 
ty is  improperly  given  to  many  of  our 
young  institutions  in  the  West.  Especial- 
ly in  the  Eastern  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities is  this  opinion  prevalent.  It  is 
however  a  well  established  usage  to 
apply  the  name  where  several  distinct 
.schools  are  under  one  management,  even  : 
if  "all  knowledge"  is  not  taught.  But  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  name 
University  includes  all  the  schools  so 
connected;  hence  the  impropriety  of 
using  the  name  University  to  distinguish 
the  College  from  the  Seminary  or  Acad- 
emy. The  several  departments  have 
equal  claims  to  the  name,  and  if  we 
would  speak  of  any  one  distinctively  we 
should  use  its  special  name. 


commander  that  marshals  them  in  order 
of  battle.  True,  that  our  age  pre-emi- 
nently demands  clearness  of  thought 
and  sincerity  of  purpose;  but  it  is  also 
true,  that  there  is  a  need  for  men  with 
power  to  speak  out  from  the  depths  of 
the  intellect  or  heart  words  that  con- 
vince or  burn.  The  common  statement, 
that  the  age  of  oratory  is  past,  may  In- 
allowed  only  so  far  as  the  objectors  have 
a  wrong  idea  of  oratory.  If  they  mean 
wordy  clap-trap,  we  grant  them  right; 
but  orati  try,  as  we  wish  it  cultivated  here, 
is  the  triple  union  of  thought,  style,  ami 
delivery. 

Mingled  with  our  pride  in  the  peculiar 
advantages  offered  by  our  University  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  first  two  requisites. 
is  a  regret  at  the  neglect  of  the  last.  If 
a  chair  of  elocution  cannot  as  yet  be  en- 
dowed, some  of  the  methods  employed 
in  other  institutions  might  be  imported; 
for  instance,  connect  this  work  with  the 
chapel  exercises.  As  members  of  a  y<  mug 
University  which  has  a  future  bright 
with  promise,  we  can  be  forgiven  the 
desire  to  hold  our  own  in  the  various  in- 
ter-collegiate contests  in  which  we  hope 
to  be  represented.  Our  students  are 
ready  and  anxious  for  this  training. 
Won't  the  Faculty  make  arrangements  to 
give  it  to  them?  We  would  urge  the 
matter  upon  their  consideration,  and 
express  the  earnest  hope  that  action  will 
be  taken  to  secure  this  desirable  end. 


There  is  a  growing  desire  among  the 
students  to  receive  more  oratorical  train- 
ing. Though  the  societies  may  aid  much 
in  this  respect,  their  work  does  not  suf- 
fice. Unless  working  in  them,  one  must 
meet  the  Junior  exhibition  without  any 
previous  training,  and  graduate  with  an 
oration,  to  compose  which,  he  has  had 
four  years  preparation,  to  deliver  which, 
scarce  as  many  weeks  practice.  Our 
friend  of  The  Tripod  in  saying,  that  "  in- 
telligent listeners  will  be  willing  to  dis- 
pense with  the  language  rather  than  the 
ideas."  is  right  only  so  far  as  he  compels 
to  a  choice  between  words  and  thought. 
Intelligent  listeners  demand  not  alone 
idea,  but  an  embodiment  of  idea  which 
is  possessed  of  force,  perspicuity,  and 
originality.  Ideas  maybe  the  soldiers  of 
the  line,  but  cultivated  expression  is  the 


In  the  January  Number  of  the  Harvard 
Register,  we  notice  an  article  relating  to 
the  new  method  of  awarding  honors  at 
graduation,  by  which  commencement 
paits  are  made  the  reward  for  high  ex- 
cellence in  special  branches,  as  well  as 
for  average  excellence  in  all  departments. 
This  is  only  another  evidence  of  the 
growing  tendency  of  Harvard  to  exalt 
special  excellence.  The  new  method  in 
entrance  examinations,  which  prescribes 
eleven  minimum  requisitions  and  four 
groups  of  maximum  requsitions,  as  well 
as  the  ever  increasing  number  of  elective 
studies  in  the  course,  point  the  same 
way.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  Uni- 
versities in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  the  attainments  of  their  grad- 
uates, to  judge  as  to  whether  this  is  an  ad- 
vance or  not.  That  men  are  not  Michael 
Angelos  in  versatility  of  genius,  or  Me- 
thuselahs  in  length  of  days,  is  a  fact 
which  ought  to  be  more  fully  appreciated 
and  acted  upon  in  our  institutions.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  the  average  boy  of 
eighteen  who  enters  college,  from  lack  of 
general  knowledge,  by  which  the  sciences 
may  be  intelligently  considered  in  their 
relative  importance,  and  adaptability  to 
his  powers,  has  not  the  capability  of 
choosing  the  proper  studies,  is  a  fact 
which  is  and  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. We  see  Harvard,  advancing 
more  the  one  principle,  and  by  too  much 


liberty,  permitting  many  fun-loving  and 
study-shunning  students  to  go  on  their 
way  rejoicing  through  the  pleasant  fields 
of  easy  electives.  We  see  Yale  advancing 
more  the  other,  turning  out  many  good 
xcluilitrK.  with  little  orii/intillii  developed 
power.  The  great  question  is.  "how  can 
the  advantages  of  both  systems  be  com- 
bined?" The  great  desideratum  seems 
to  be;  obligatory  studies  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  course,  guaranteeing  the 
necessary  general  knowledge;  greater 
liberty  in  the  latter  years,  and  ample  op- 
portunity after  graduation,  for  special 
and  prolonged  studies.  Any  University 
working  to  this  end.  although  its  theory 
may  at  present  be  impracticable,  is  rap- 
idly bringing  on  the  time  when  profess- 
ors and  students  alike  will  render  the 
perfect  and  successful  practice  possible. 
The  courses,  which  are  marked  out  in  our 
curriculum,  seem  eminently  adapted  to 
further  this  end.  They  give  great  lati- 
tude by  their  number,  but  by  certain 
studies  common  to  all.  compel  the  nec- 
essary general  culture.  The  excellence 
of  these  various  courses,  seems  not  to  be 
widely  known  and  appreciated.  They 
are  in  many  respects  different  from  most 
college  courses,  and  their  original  devel- 
opment and  successful  application  show 
the  existence  of  an  individual  and  origin- 
al power,  whose  effects  are  destined  to 
be  widely  spread.  The  strength  of  an  in- 
dividual or  of  an  institution  is  only  de- 
veloped by  new  departures  and  trials;  the 
work  which  is  imitative  must  of  necessity 
be  always  inferior. 


We  would  always  encourage  all  efforts 
tending  toward  improvement.  To  the 
student,  debater,  and  musician  we  would 
give  deserved  commendation,  but,  one 
point  should  receive  their  consideration. 
Freedom  in  any  course  of  action  reaches 
its  limit  when  the  rights  of  another  are 
infringed.  That  limit  is  reached  when 
the  enthusiastic  debater,  an  embryo 
W'ebster  (in  his  mind),  by  his  frequent 
and  prolonged  yells  (elocutionary  prac- 
tice) renders  miserable  the  lives  of  his 
fellows.  Though  interesting,  it  is  not 
eminently  useful,  for  the  unfortunate 
listener  to  learn  in  what  a  variety  of  ways, 
as  regards  pitch,  force  and  time,  the 
vowels  may  be  delivered.  All  ears  have 
not  a  tympanum  with  a  vibrative  endur- 
ance that  will  equal  the  gong  at  the  rail- 
way-eating-station. When  the  "uncom- 
mon" quartette  begins  practice,  one  has 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  another 
cat-tight  has  broken  out  in  Room  33,  or 
that  a  calliope  has  come  to  stay.  In  tine, 
what  with  guitars,  violins,  flutes,  steam- 
whistles,  bull-fiddles,  elocutionists  and 
vocalists,  study  is  out  of  question,  and  life 
seems  not  worth  living.  If  shouting 
must  be  done,  use  the  gymnasium  or 
even  the  campus;  some  voices  sound 
much  better  when  they  have  all  out- 
doors in  which  to  lose  themselves. 
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THE  ANGEL'S  PRAYER. 


As  in  the  soft,  still  twilight, 

Trembling  adown  the  air, 
The  tender  breath  of  the  breezes 

Repeat  some  angel's  prayer, 
It's  strain  of  heaven-born  music 

Strikes  on  some  kindred  soul. 
And  back  to  the  listening  angel 

The  warbled  echoes  roll. 
Pray  on,  oh,  blessed  angels  ! 

Sing  on,  oh,  mortal  blest, 
Ye  bring,  in  the  lingering  twilight, 
God's  peace  and  Heaven's  own  rest. 

THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  G1TIES. 


Water  is  one  of  the  great  necessities  of 
man.  Its  nses  are  so  manifold  that  in  a 
large  city  the  supply  must  be  immense 
to  meet  the  demand.  Every  family 
needs  from  2  to  10  gallons  a  day  for  do- 
mestic purposes.  Besides  this,  a  large 
amount  is  necessary  for  industrial  uses 
and  in  machines  run  by  steam.  Then 
water  of  ordinary  quality  must  be  sup- 
plied for  washing  streets  and  roads,  sup- 
plying fountains  etc.  These  are  the  con- 
stant uses  to  which  water  is  put.  but,  be- 
sides these,  it  is  necessary  in  the  exigen- 
cy of  a  fire.  To  give  some  idea  of  the 
amount  necessary  for  all  these  purposes, 
it  is  said  that  the  daily  supply  of  New- 
York  is  104,000,000  gallons. 

From  what  soiu'ce  do  cities  obtain  their 
supply  of  water?  It  must  be  a  large 
body,  which  will  give  a  regular  and  abun- 
dant supply.  So  important  is  this,  that 
large  and  prosperous  cities  are  always 
situated  near  large  bodies  of  water,  or  as 
it  is  sometimes  expressed,  "rivers run  by 
great  cities. "  Now  the  next  thing  is  to 
bring  the  water  into  the  city.  There 
have  been  two  methods  of  doing  this: 
the  Reservoir  System  and  the  Holly  Sys- 
tem. The  first  has  been  used  from  an- 
cient times,  aqueducts  bringing  the 
water  from  the  Reservoir  to  its  destina- 
tion. The  only  mechanical  principles 
employed  are  that  a  body  will  descend 
along  an  inclined  plane  or  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  level,  and  that  water  will  rise 
to  a  level  with  its  source.  The  most  re- 
markable aqueducts  of  ancient  times,  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  were  the  Roman. 
They  were  built  of  brick  and  stone  join- 
ed with  cement,  and  were  sometimes  60 
miles  long,  "sometimes  winding  around 
hills,  sometimes  piercing  them  by  tun- 
nels, ami  in  low  levels  supported  on 
arches  which  rose  in  tiers  often  100  feet 
in  height."  Twenty  four  such  aqueducts 
brought  so  great  a  supply  to  the  city  that 
according  to  Strabo,  "rivers  flowed 
through  the  very  streets."  Often  a  cir- 
cuitous route  was  taken,  not  because  the 
principle  of  water  rising  to  a  level  with 
its  source  was  unknown,  but  because  of 
the  weakness  of  the  pipes  used.  Now 
cast-iron  pipes  obviate  the  danger  of  the 
pipes  bursting  from  the  pressure  of  the 
water. 


The  sources  of  the  supply  of  Paris  are 
the  rivers  Ourcq  and  Seine,  and  the  ar- 
tesian wells  of  Grenelle  and  Passy.  The 
,  water  from  the  Ourcq  is  conveyed  by  a 
canal  into  a  reservoir,  and  the  water  of 
the  Seine  is  drawn  up  by  eighteen  steam 
engines.  The  artesian  well  at  Grenelle  is 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  its  water,  which  is  27°  C.  London 
obtains  its  supply  from  springs  in  Hert- 
fordshire by  an  aqueduct  forty  miles 
long,  and  also  from  the  Thames,  the  wa- 
ter being  first  filtered.  Abundant 
springs  of  the  finest  water  may  be  ob- 
tained in  all  parts  of  the  city  by  boring 
below  the  clay  strata,  and  these  are  ex- 
tensively used  for  private  purposes,  The 
water  works  of  all  the  European  capitals 
are  more  or  less  magnificent,  but  are 
surpassed  by  the  structures  of  American 
cities. 

The  Croton  Aqueduct  of  New  York 
is  superior  to  all  other  structures  of  its 
kind.  From  Croton  Lake  to  Harlem 
Eiver,  a  distance  of  thirty-three  miles,  it 
is  built  of  stone  in  the  form  of  au  invert- 
ed arch.  Then  the  water  is  carried  in 
pipes,  so  large  that  a  man  can  stand  up- 
right in  them,  over  High  Bridge  to  va- 
rious reservoirs,  which  communicate  by 
131  miles  of  pipe  with  all  parts  of  the  city. 

Philadelphia  is  supplied  from  the 
Schuylkill,  which  furnishes  over  40,000,- 
000  gallons  daily.  The  Fairmount  water 
works  are  on  a  beautiful  hill  fill  feet  high. 
There  are  four  reservoirs  here  to  which 
the  water  is  raised  by  forcing  pumps  in- 
geniously moved  by  the  current  of  the 
river  itself. 

Brooklyn  is  supplied  from  springs  in 
Long  Island.  The  water  is  brought  in 
aqueducts  to  an  immense  well,  over 
which  is  an  engine  house  containing 
three  powerful  steam  engines  which 
raise  the  water  to  a  reservoir  at  the  rate 
of  10,000  gallons  a  minute.  From  the 
reservoir  it  is  distributed  by  260  miles  of 
pipe. 

In  all  the  above  examples  the  Reservoir 
System  is  used.  The  Holly  System  is  a 
late  invention,  by  which  water  is  forced 
by  pumping  engines  to  any  desired 
height.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  in 
Chicago.  The  water  is  brought  from 
Lake  Michigan,  in  a  tunnel,  several  miles 
long,  so  as  to  insure  its  purity,  and  is 
forced  through  430  miles  of  main  water 
pipes,  which  distribute  daily  55,000.000 
gallons.  The  Holly  System  has  been 
adopted  in  sixty-nine  other  cities,  and 
will  probably  supersede  the  old  system 
entirely,  as  it  affords  a  more  regular  sup- 
ply and  every  hydrant  may  become  a 
fire  engine. 


HOW  TO  SLEEP. 


Edward  Everett  Hale  once  wrote  a  book 
entitled  "How  to  do  it."  In  this  book  he 
gave  most  excellent  advice  as  to  the  best 
manner    of    talking,     writing,     reading. 


walking,  etc..  but  never  once  didhe  touch 
upon  this  important  topic,  How  to  Sleep. 
His  views  on  this  subject  would  undoubt- 
edly be  eminently  practical  and  desira- 
ble, but  since  he  evidently  intends  the 
worldtobe  without  them,  we  venture- 
most  humbly  to  briefly  }3ut  forth  our 
own.  In  the  first  place  this  question 
must  not  be  considered  a  trivial  one. 
Every  man  who  thinks  rightly  cannot 
fail  to  see  how  highly  important  it  is- 
that  our  youth  should  thoroughly  under- 
stand and  practice  the  best  methods  of 
obtaining  that  bodily  and  mental  rest 
which  nature  craves,  and  which  is  found 
in  Sleep.  This  knowledge  of  the  Art  of 
Sleep  is  especially  desirable  for  students, 
and  indeed  some  young  men  have  been 
known  to  attend  college  for  the  express 
purpose  of  obtaining  it.  In  our  modest 
opinon,  the  habits  to  be  formed  in  master- 
ing this  Art  are : 

1st.  The  ability  to  sleep  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places.  One  must  be  able  to  yield 
himself  to  its  influences  on  the  shortest 
notice,  and  the -most  remarkable  occa- 
sions. This  habit,  once  well  fixed,  is  in- 
valuable, for  in  this  way  much  time  can 
be  pleasantly  passed,  which  otherwise 
might  be  thrown  away  in  hearing  disa- 
greeable truths,  or  learning  something- 
useful.  For  instance,  in  church,  how 
much  that  man  is  to  be  envied  who  can 
slumber  in  such  sweet  unconsciousness- 
when  the  speaker  becomes  prosy  or  in- 
dulges in  personal  applications  and  home 
truths. 

In  recitations  even  this  habit  is  useful, 
if  you  have  a  back  seat,  and  your  profess- 
or is  not  noted  for  his  powers  of  obser- 
vation. In  the  last  case,  however,  great 
caution  and  skill  are  required.  Begin- 
ners had  best  not  attempt  it,  (we  speak 
from  sad  experience.) 

2nd.  Sleep  soundly,  don't  indulge  in 
dreams.  They  never  did  any  body  any 
good.  Indeed  the  mental  activity  requir- 
ed to  produce  them,  though  unconscious, 
is  very  harmful, — exceedingly  so.  [Be- 
sides this  you  might  dream  of  unpleasant 
things.  People  sometimes  do,  aud  this 
is  not  at  all  nice,  as  it  is  apt  to  disturb  the 
calm  and  even  nature  of  your  sleep  with- 
out adding  to  its  pleasurable  features.  J 

3rd.  Sleep  out  loud.  Snoring,  good 
hearty  snoring,  adds  immensely  to  the 
value  of  your  slumbers,  besides  being  a 
source  of  delight  and  edification  to  your 
friends.  Pay  no  attention  whatever  to 
any  remarks  that  may  be  offered  with 
regard  to  the  impoliteness  of  snoring. 
However  sarcastic  they  may  be,  remem- 
ber that  they  are  the  result  of  ignorance, 
aud  by  all  means  snore.  It  must  not  be 
omitted. 

4th.  Sleep  long.  This  rule  with  the 
exception  of  the  first,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. Sleep  long  and  late,  and  never 
under  any  circumstances  allow  yourself 
to  be  suddenly  awakened.  If  you  are 
travelling,  sleep  till   the  train  rolls  into. 
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the  depot  at  the  terminus,  and  the  ears 
are  locked  for  the  night.  If  at  church, 
sleep  till  the  congregation  is  dismissed 
and  the  church  closed.  If  at  home  never 
he  roused  in  time  for  breakfast,  no  mat- 
ter if  the  family  wait,  or  you  have  to  lose 
it.    If  at  school  let  no  bell  disturb  you ! 


cepting  the  very  general  invitations  that 
had  been  extended,  found  the  long  talk- 
ed-of  affair  at  last  a  pleasant  reality. 
The  efficient  ushers,  Messrs.  Parker, 
Pope,  F.  Wells  and  "Wheeler,  upon  whom 
it  devolved  to  give  something  less  than 
thirty-five  introductions  to  each  person 


EXCHANGES. 


however  loud  or  near  at  hand  may  be  its  '  presented,  performed  their  duties  so  sat- 
summons.  It  has  been  scientifically  dis-  isfactorily  that  it  was  not  long  before  all 
covered  to  be  exceedingly  hurtful  to  the   the  students  felt  at  least  on  promenading 


system  to  be  awakened  suddenly  in  any 
way.  Therefore  never  run  the  risk,  but 
sleep  till  you  wake  of  your  own  accord, 
slowly  and  easily  no  matter  at  what  time. 
Now  these  four  rules  are  essential.  We 
advise  you  to  learn  them  by  heart,  and 
begin  their  practice  immediatly.  Very 
likely  they  will  be  difficult  to  follow  at 
first,  especially  the  3rd  and  4th,  and 
there  are  certain  precautions  which 
must  be  taken  in  every  case,  that  we 
lack  space  to  mention  here,  but  which 
you  probably  will  discover  soon  for  your- 
selves. But  practice  alone  makes  per- 
fect, therefore  in  the  words  of  Rome's 
sweetest  singer — 'Sapere  andeincipe!" 


SOCIETY  NOTES. 


"'It  iz  verry  hard  tew  tell  sumboddy 
«lse  sumthing  that  yu  don't  kno  yure- 
self . "  The  above  classical  quotation  not 
only  brings  the  end  of  this  article  nearer 
by  two  lines — a  fact  which,  under  the 
■circumstances,  will  no  doubt  be  as  highly 
appreciated  by  its  readers  as  by  the  wri- 1 
ter — but  serves  the  more  Important  pur- 
pose  of  indicating  the  trying  position  in 
which  a  society-notes  reporter  is  some 
times  placed. 

To  furnish  for  the  January   "Review 


terms  with  all  their  fair  entertainers,  and 
were  improving  their  opportunities  in 
that  respect  to  the  utmost.  What  mat- 
tered it  that  all  parties  were  slightly 
"mixed"  on  names?  During  the  evening 
the  company — that  is  that  part  of  the 
company  who  were  near  enough  to  the 
piano  to  hear  the  music  above  the  noise 
of  the  conversation  which  was  continued 
during  most  of  the  formal  exercises — en- 
joyed a  vocal  solo  by  Miss  Holt,  and 
piano  solos  by  Misses  Tarbell,  McDonald  i 
and  Clement;  also  music  by  the  L.  F.  U. 
Glee  Club.  The  recitation  of  "Charlie 
Macree"  by  Miss  Williams,  was  heartily 
encored,  and  in  response  she  recited  "The 
Frenchman  on  Macbeth" — a  humorous 
selection,  admirably  rendered.  At  an 
early  hour  the  reception  ended,  the 
guests  leaving  with  such  pleasant  recol- 
lections of  the  evening's  entertainment, 
that  it  was  the  universal  opinion  that  the 
"Class  of  1880"  must  be  heard  from  again 
before  it  resigns  its  place  and  privileges 
to  '81. 

The  Mid-Year  Concert  of  the  young 
ladies  of  Ferry  Hall,  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  Liebling,  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  Feb.  24th.  Vocal  and  instru- 
mental solos,  also  duets  and  choruses 
were  rendered  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
only  to  reflect  credit  upon  the  instruc- 
tors, Prof.  Liebling  and  Misses  Warne, 
Tarbell  and  Smythe,  but  also  to  indicate 


Under  the  above  heading  we  bow  to 
the  college  world  as  we  make  our  first 
effort  to  take  place  in  its  journalistic 
ranks.  Though  our  college  is  young, 
we  have  desire  for  communication  with 
our  sister  institutions.  Obliged  to  an 
association  with  the  Faculty  in  these 
pages  we  would  be  none  the  less  a  college 
paper.  With  no  desire  to  fill  our  pages 
with  matter  so  trifling  as  to  waste  space, 
wTe  do  wish  to  afford  our  readers  informa- 
tion and  interest.  Give  us  time  to  grow 
and  we  will  use  it  to  the  best  of  our  abil- 
ity. 


The  Yale  Record  comes  to  us  newsy, 
but  not  literary.  Perhaps  it  leaves  that 
to  the  "Lit"  and  aspires  to  be  a  news- 
paper "simon  pure,"  if  so,  it  succeeds  ad- 
mirably. 

Amherst  Student,  bright,  good  reading. 
Its  essays  are  well  written  and  exceeding- 
ly interesting.  The  Tripod  makes  a  just 
criticism,  "too  much  space  between  the 
locals." 


an  account  of  the  social  gatherings  for 

three  months  and  a  half  was  an  easy  and  \  MtMulneaa  and  unusual   talent  on  the 

pleasant  task.      The    festivities    of   the  j 

Holiday  season  supplied  abundant  mate- 1 

rial  for  the  next  month's  isssue.     Now,  j 


after  a  month  in  which  our  quiet  town 
has,  with  a  single  exception,  failed  to  put 
on  record  any  gatherings  for  strictly 
social  purposes,  being  informed  that  "a 
couple  of  columns  of  society  jottings  will 
do  this  time,"  our  position  becomes  rath- 
er unpleasantly  similar  to  that  of  the  fel- 
low who  is  trying  "tew  tell  sumthing  he 
don't  kno."  The  unusual  lack  of  social 
gatherings  may  possibly  (?)  have  been 
owing  to  the  approach  of  Lent,  but  was 
more  likely  on  account  of  the  absence 
from  town  of  quite  a  number  of  families 
who  have  either  gone  to  the  far  South  or 
to  Chicago  for  a  few  weeks.    Fortunately 


part  of  the  pupils.  Where  all  the  selec- 
tions were  so  finely  executed  it  seems 
hardly  just  to  single  out  any  as  especially 
deserving  of  praise,  yet  we  cannot  for- 
bear making  mention  of  the  instrumen- 
tal solos  of  Misses  Carrie  Benedict,  Sarah 
McDonald  and  Jennie  Durand.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  music  by  the  young  ladies  of 
Ferry  Hall  a  "Fantaisie  Polonaise"  by 
Raff,  w-as  brilliantly  performed  by  Miss 
Anna  Farwell,  a  former  pupil  both  of 
Prof.  Leibling  and  at  Ferry  Hall.  A 
vocal  solo  by  Miss  Smythe  and  two  solos 
by  Prof.  Liebling  closed  the  entertain- 
ment. Prof.  Liebling  justly  ranks  among 
the  foremost  in  his  profession,  as  all 
who  have  ever  heard  him  in  Chicago 
will  acknowledge,  and  a  Lake  Forest  au- 


We  have  added  to  our  exchange  list 
The  Dartmouth,  one  of  the  finest  College 
journals  extant.  Its  advertising  patron- 
age is  as  great  as  that  of  any  of  its  con- 
temporaries, and  typographically  it  is 
excellent;  but,  though  justly  meriting 
all  these  compliments,  we  cannot  over- 
look the  fact  that  its  "make  up,"  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  the  local  columns,  sug- 
gests an  utter  disregard  for  heaven's 
first  law. 

The  Tripod  is  bright,  sensible,  and  full 
of  personals.  Are  you  not  mistaken? 
That  handsome  residence  was  presented 
to  Dr.  McCosh,  not  by  the  Philadelphia 
students,  but  by  the  late  Alexander 
Stuart,  of  the  firm  of  R.  L.  &  A.  Stuart, 
of  New  York.  We  find  a  good  article  on 
College  Journalism,  from  which  we  quote 
the  following  for  the  benefit  of  some  of 
our  students:  "No  student  is  true  to  his 
alma  mater,  or  true  to  the  better  part  of 
himself,  when  he  allows  a  good  College 
paper  to  fail,  because  he  is  either  too 
careless  or  too  selfish  to  support  it. "  In 
the  Tripod  of  February  27th,  the  ex- 
change editor  seems  to  have  overlooked 
the  separate  departments  of  our  paper. 
Remember  that  the  Faculty  are  respon- 
sible for  the  articles  which  are  "many, 
long,  and  of  tremendous  weight."  In 
accordance  with  your  suggestion  we  have 
punched  up  oiir  p(hmnny  man. 


the  exception  to  this  month's  rule  was  a  ;  ^elclce'  wniou  can  boast  of  a  large  num- 


marked  one,  being  the  reception  held  by 
the  "Class  of  1880"  of  Ferry  Hall,  on  Fri- ; 
day  evening,  Feb.  13th.  This  entertain- 
ment was  planned  as  early  as  last  Octo- 
ber,  and  having  been  several  times  defer- 
red, was  on  that  account  only  enjoyed 
the  more  by  the  large  number  who,  ac- 


ber  who  know  what  good  playing  is,  can 
hardly  feel  complimented  by  his  appar- 
ent indifference  to  either  their  praise  or 
their  blame. 


"What,  never?"  is  fresh  in  comparison 
with  "  Giving  yourself  dead  away. " 


The  Singing  School,  founded  on  the 
old-time  plan  by  Prof.  Sabin  a  few 
weeks  ago.  is  proving  a  great  success. 
The  generous  enthusiasm  always  shown 
by  Prof.  Sabin  in  the  musical  interests 
of  Lake  Forest  seems  in  this  case  to  be 
amply  rewarded,  for  the  attendance  con- 
tinues large,  and  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  pupils  is  encouraging. 


:U 
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COLLEGE. 


BELL  OF  THE  L.  F.  U. 


Loud  and  long,  loud  and  long. 

Bell  of  the  L.  F.  U., 
Loud  and  long,  ding  and  dong. 

Bell  of  the  L.  F.  V., 
Over  the  College  campus  go, 

Out  from  the  lofty  belfry  blow. 
Toll  with  your  clapper  new. 

While  the  little  fresh, 
While  the  pretty  fresh,  sleeps. 
Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest, 

Faculty  '11  light  on  thee  soon. 
Rest,  rest  in  your  downy  nest, 

The  faculty  "11  find  thee  out  soon ; 
The  Faculty  watch  for  the  wretch 

Who  dares  jest ; 
They  wait  in  their  might 

For  the  Freshman  oppressed, 
They  watch  from  September  till  June : 

Sleep,  oh,  foolish  Fresh, 
Sleep,  oh,  fated  Fresh,  sleep. 


NURSERY  RHYME. 


"Little   Fresh,    little    Fresh,    where    have    you 

been?" 
"I  have  been  up  town  to  get  kerosene  !" 
"Naughty  Fresh,  naughty  Fresh,  then  where  did 

you  go?" 
"Do  you  think  I  would  tell  you?  oh,  no,  no!" 


The  Freshmen   have  lately  begun  the 
od(e)ious  task  of  reading  Horace. 


Acme  of  politeness:  The  Fresh  who  al- 
ways knocks  before  entering  his  own 
door. 


President  Gregory  and  family  are  now 
occupying  their  new  house  in  University 
l'ark. 


Prof's  latest.  With  the  Irishman,  the 
vital  question  is,  just  now,  the  victual 
question. 


The  Alumni  of  L.  F.  U.  will  never  see 
a  broken  chair  without  thinking  of  their 
Almu  Mater. 


The  Sophomores  are  forming  a  very 
pleasant  acquaintance  with  the  fascinat- 
ing Anna  Lytics. 


One  of  the  associate  editors  of  the 
Iieview  has  been  neglecting  college  and 
editorial  duties  while  entertaining  a  vis- 
itor— the  mumps. 


F.  Douglas,  '83,  was  obliged  to  leave 
school  for  a  short  time  this  month  on  ac- 
count of  sickness. 

Zeta  Epsilon  Literary  Society  will  give 
their  first  Annual  Exhibition  in  College 
Chapel.  Friday  evening,  March  19th. 


Miss  Grace  Matthews  of  Evauston,  for- 
merly of  the  class  of  '81,  spent  Sunday. 
March  7th,  with  Miss  J.  L.  White,  '8(1. 


Chas.  Worrall,  formerly  a  student  in 
the  University,  spent  a  few  days  last 
month  in  Lake  Forest  looking  up  old 
friends. 

The  woodman  has  been  busy  with  his 
little  ax,  and  many  a  promising  young 
oak  has  fallen  a  victim.  Such  a  clearing 
was  needed,  and  greatlj-  improves  the 
grounds. 


Chauneey  C.  Edwards,  a  student  here 
in  76,  has  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the 
death  of  his  mother,  who  died  at  Danville, 
Ky..  February  26.  He  has  the  heartfelt 
sympathy  of  all  his  friends  in  Lake 
Forest. 

Two  of  the  boys  left  here  one  day  at 
12  M.  and  walked  to  Chicago,  a  distance 
of  25  miles,  in  six  hours  and  seventeen 
minutes,  actual  walking  lime.  The 
only  stop  made  was  at  Evauston  for  about 
an  hour. 


The  Faculty  have  shown  their  tender 
solicitude  in  the  religious  welfare  of  some 
of  the  students  by  holding  interviews 
with  them  on  the  question  of  church  and 
chapel  attendance.  Hereafter,  the  afore- 
said students  will  be  conspicious  for  their 
presence. 


Some  one  has  said  that  distance  lends 
enchantment.  It  would  take  the  whole 
side  of  a  barn  on  which  to  figure  the 
amount  of  enchantment  that  a  mile  dis- 
tance would  lend  to  the  singing  of  that 
"uncommon  quartette. "  Two  miles  would 
suit  the  outsiders  better. 

A  chase  is  proposed  with  the  names  of 
Parker.  '82.  and  Douglas.  S3,  for  hares. 
The  ravines  and  the  woods,  with  their 
clearings,  offer  fine  grounds  for  a  run. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  the  ambitious  pedes- 
trians to  fall  into  line  with  the  hounds 
and  show  their  muscle  and  speed. 


Notwithstanding  the  appreciation  a 
certain  worthy  yoimg  Soph  seems  to 
have  of  Sophocles'  Eleetra  and  its  author, 
it  seems  to  have  a  soothing  rather  than 
Electr(a)fying  effect  upon  him,  judging 
from  the  repeated  calls  of  the  Prof,  nec- 
essary to  awaken  him  the  other  day  in 
class. 

The  colored  brethren  have  recently 
been  disturbed  while  engaged  in  their 
Sunday  evening  worship.  They  claim 
that  some  of  the  students  have  a  hand 
in  this,  and  that,  if  repeated,  complaints 
and  arrests  will  follow.  If  these  things 
be  true,  prosecution  is  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished. 


On  the  night  of  Feb.  22nd,  C.  F.  Ward, 
'8(1,  during  the  absence  of  his  uncle,  Hon. 
C.  B.Farwell.  was  awakened  by  burglars. 


went  to  investigate,  was  received  by  a 
shot  whizzing  two  inches  past  his  head, 
but  succeeding  in  driving  them  from  the 
house  without  their  plunder.  His  brav- 
ery has  been  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  a 
handsome  watch  from  his  uncle. 


Cheeky  Fresh. — "Professor,  have  you 
heard  that  the  wind  blew  over  Mr.  A's 
house  and  barn  last  night?"  Astonished 
Prof. — "Indeed,  was  any  one  hurt?"  Sil- 
ence. Point  perceived.  Angry  Prof. — "I 
have  no  objection,  sir,  to  your  jokes  if  I 
make  my  mistake  from  relying  upon  your 
word."  Complacent  Fresh — "Beg  par- 
don. Professor,  I  did  not  state  that  the 
house  was  blown  over;  but  that  the  wind 
blew  over  the  house." 


It  has  been  proposed  to  form  a  tele- 
graph association.  If  instruments  were 
set  up  and  lines  run  connecting  a  num- 
ber of  students'  rooms,  many  spare  min- 
utes might  be  pleasantly  improved  in  the 
acquirement  of  an  highly  practical  art. 
The  expense  for  each  one  would  be  but 
slight.  Let  all  who  are  interested  in  this 
matter  take  it  in  hand  and  push  it 
through  to  success.  Mr.  O.  M.  Ash  will 
be  pleased  to  give  any  one  information 
in  regard  to  it. 


Worse  than  the  spelling-bee  mania! 
Walk,  walk,  walk!  On  the  evening  of 
Feb.  26,  ten  of  the  students  walked  to 
Lake  Bluff  in  search  of  exercise  and  ma- 
ple sugur.  That  they  obtained  the  first 
was  evident  from  their  praises  of  the  fun, 
walking,  and  "fairy  moonlight,"  but  a 
request  for  the  last,  serves  as  a  reminder 
to  some  forgotten  duty  to  which  they 
hurry  with  compressed  life  and  frown- 
ing brow.  Poor  Utile  Freshies  did  the 
mean  senior  deceive  you  about  that  su- 
gar-camp! 


Scene  in  Physiology  Class.  Topic: 
Transmission  of  Instincts.  After  having 
told  a  long  story  about  a  fox,  whose  cun- 
ning having  mastered  the  problem  of 
meat  attached  to  a  single-barreled  gun, 
was  shot  by  a  double-barreled  one,  Prof. 
G.  asks:  "Now,  Mr.  A.,  don't  yon  think 
that  the  progeny  of  that  fox  would  know 
what  a  double-barreled  gun  is. "  Incred- 
ulous Fresh — "I  don't  think  he  would 
have  any  progenyif  he  were  shot."  (Tab- 
leaux). 


Friday  evening.  February  27th,  B.  P. 
Parker,  '82,  gave  a  reading  in  the  Acad- 
emy. He  was  listened  to  by  a  large  and 
attentive  audience,  who  appreciated  and 
enjoyed  his  renditions  of  the  following 
selections:  "My  Pipe,"  "The  Atlantic 
Hero,"  "Conner,"  and  a  selection  from 
Nicholas  Nickleby."  A  college  quartette 
gave  the  spice  of  variety  by  singing, 
"Stars  of  the  Summer  Night."  That  the 
reading  gave  satisfaction  was  shown  by 
the  hearty  applause  that  followed  each 
number.  Mr.  Parker  reads  with  spirit 
and  judgment,  and  may  expect  a  hearty 
greeting  if  he  gives  another  such  enter- 
tainment. 
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ACADEMY. 


Strange  though  it  may  seem,  a  shower 
bath  from  a  fourth  story  window  is  any- 
thing but  pleasant  for  the  one  who  re- 
ceives it. 


J.  W.  Hyslop,  A.B.,  Wooster,  78,  has 
been  added  to  the  teaching  force,  reliev- 
ing some  of  the  overworked  Professors, 
and  taking  some  classes  that  had  been 
taught  by  advanced  students. 


The  present  number  of  Academic 
students  is:  Boarders,  47;  Day  Scholars, 
29;  Total,  76.  Two  have  left  on  ac- 
count of  sickness  and  four  new  ones 
have  come  since  the  term  began. 


The  old  Academy  was  burned  March  1, 
1879.  The  first  anniversary  of  that  event 
suggested  a  celebration.  The  "Cads" 
thought  Are  a  fitting  instrument  for  the 
commemoration  of  fire,  and  so  sent  up  in 
smoke  and  flame  a  barrel  full  of  carefully 
saved  paper-rags. 


President  Gregory  and  Professor  Pan- 
kin  have  offered  ,two  prizes  for  excellence 
in  declamation.  The  first  is  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Chambers'  Encyclopedia,  in  twenty 
volumes — six  of  them  specially  devoted 
to  American  subjects.  The  second  is  the 
New  York  Weekly  Tribune  for  five  years. 
These  prizes  commend  themselves  as 
really  valuable.  The  contest  will  proba- 
bly take  place  Thursday  evening,  the 
25th,  in  the  church. 


FERRY  HALL. 


During  a  lesson  on  the  United  States 
government,  a  city  boy  asked:  "Can 
farmers  vote?" 


Prof.    Wilson   and   family 
boarding  at  the  Seminary 


are     now 


Miss  Farnsworth  a  former  student  of 
Ferry  Hall  has  been  spending  a  few  days 
with  Miss  McFarland. 


The  Misses  Boot,  Tracy  and  Erskine, 
graduates  of  1879,  paid  a  short  visit  to 
their  former  school-mates. 


Is  it  wise  policy  for  the  young  ladies  of 
Ferry  Hall  to  indulge  in  rambles  along 
the  lake  shore?  Evidently  not,  judging 
from  the  severe  penalty  inflicted  on  those 
who  have  attempted  the  experiment. 


The  birthday  of  the  meracious  father 
of  our  country,  was  not  celebrated  at  the 
Seminary  on  account  of  the  multiplicity 
of  entertainments.  It  is  presumed  that 
the  prices  of  fancy  dress  costumes  will 
be  below  par  accordingly. 


The  birthday  of  the  lady  principal  was 
celebrated  Friday  evening,  Feb.  20th, 
by  a  large  donation  of  taffy,  "in  the 
rough."  Any  adventurous  person  walk- 
ing about  the  piazza  on  the  following 
morning,  would  have  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  much  "limpid  sweetness  long 
drawn  out"  which  had  been  put  out  to 
cool. 


NEW   EDITION. 


Mid-term  examinations  were  held  Feb. 
12  and  13,  and  full  reports  of  scholarship, 
attendance,  and  deportment  sent  out  to 
parents.  In  this  way  they  are  kept  well 
informed  as  to  how  their  sons  are  doing. 
Making  the  study  of  Latin  the  basis  of 
division,  forty-eight  pupils  are  found  to 
be  in  the  Classical  Department,  and 
twenty-eight  in  the  English,  Scientific 
and  Normal  Department,  each  depart- 
ment containing  four  grades  or  divisions. 

The  boys  were  recently  reminded  of 
the  value  of  paper-rags.  Now,  the  waste- 
basket  receives,  to  be  saved,  what  was 
before  thrown  out  or  burned.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  give  the  proceeds  of  this  saving 
for  a  prize  in  spelling.  This  is  a  move 
in  the  right  direction — the  saving  and 
establishing  a  prize.  A  nice  sum  j'is 
likely  to  be  realized,  judging  from  the 
amount  of  paper-rags  that  have  hereto- 
fore disfigured  the  grounds  immediately 
around  the  building.  Save  every  scrap, 
boys ! 
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-■"-fTEBSTER'S  is  the  Dictionary  used  in  the 
'W    Government  Printing  Office.    Jan.  1880. 

Every    State    purchase    of    Dictionaries  for 
Schools  has  been  of  Webster. 
Books  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United 
States  are  mainly  based  on  Webster. 
Sale  of  Webster's  is    20  times  as  great  as  the 
sale  of  any  other  series  of  Dictionaries. 
THIRTY-TWO   THOUSAND   COPIES  have  been 
placed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  U.  S. 
Engravings, — contains  3000,  nearly  three 
times  as  many  as  any  other  Dictionary. 
Recommended  by  State  Supt's  of  Schools  in 
35  States,  and  by  50  College  Pres'ts. 
ALSO 

Websteivs  National  PicTeri-L  Dictionary. 

1040  Pages  Octavo.    600  Engravings. 
G.  &  C.  MERRIAM.  Publishers, Springfield,  Mass. 


Lost. — Somewhere  on  the  University 
Grounds,  a  gentleman's  gold  pen  holder 
and  pen.    The  finder  will  be  liberally  re- 
warded and  abundantly  blest  by  leaving  , 
it  at  the  Review  office. 


Webster    Abridgements,  —  published  by 
IVIS0N,  DLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  New  York. 
Webster's  Primary  School  Cict'y',  204  Engravings. 
"         Common  School    "       274         " 

High  School  "        207 

"         Academic  "       344         " 

"  Counting  House    "      with  many  illustra- 

tions ,  and  y  a I uab le  tab les  not  to  be  f ou n d  elsewhere. 


THE 

THOMAS   SMYTH 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  all  Water 
contains  a  deposit  of  sediment,  and  that 
this  sediment  is  productive  of  disease  is 
admitted  by  all  Physicians.  To  secure 
health  the  Water  we  drink  should  be  fil- 
tered. A  Filter  that  is  easily  managed, 
indestructable,  and  purines  the  Water  is 
the  desideratum.  The  Filter  produced 
by  Thomas  Smyth,  after  years  of  expe- 
rience, in  construction  and  adjustment  of 
the  filtering  material— which  is  prue  Si- 
lex-  is  claimed  to  be  The  Best  Filter 
ever  offered  to  the  Public.  It  is  Reversi- 
ble and  Self- cleaning.  The  Thomas 
Smxth  Filter  is  on  sale  at  146  LaSalle  St. 
Chicago,  or  may  be  had  at  the  Review 
office. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 

LWe  have  tried  this  filter,  and  believe  that  it 
extracts  many  of  the  impurities  which,  owing  to 
the  system  of  sewerage,  cannot  fail  to  find  their 
way  into  all  veins  of  water  supplying  Lake 
Forest  wells.    Pub.  J 


The  "McKinnon'' 

FOUNTAIN 

PEN; 

THE  COMMERCIAL  PEN 

OF  THE  AGE. 

The  only  diamond-tipped. 
Conical-pointed  Fountain  Pen 
and  fluid  ink  pencil  in  the 
world. 

The  only  Pen  that  will 
write  75  pages  of  foolscap 
without  being  refilled. 

The  only  Fountain  Pen 
that  never  gets  out  of  order. 
We  guarantee  every  Pen  for 
three  years. 

The  only  Pen  always 
ready,  that  does  not  blot  or 
soil  the  hands.  Sold  by  all 
Stationers. 

— PHICE   LIST. — 

Long,  Chased,  6  inches  long,  $5.1X1 
Short,       "        4'2    "         "  4.-"." 

Long,  Plain,     fi  4.  ■'in 

Short,      "  Hi    "         "  4."m 

Every  Pen  warranted  for  three 
years,  and  put  up  in  a  handsome 
Morocco  Case. 

Sent  to  any  address  in  the  TJ.  S. 
on  receipt  of  price. 

FRANK  0.  HARDING, 

Lake  Forest,  111. 
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^EMGieU^E^YICES-f* 


Preaching  Sabbath  morning  10:30, 
o'clock.     Sabbath  evening  at  7 :30  o'clock. 

Sabbath  School  at  12:00  o'clock. 

Young  People's  Meeting  Sunday  eve- 
ning at  6:45  o'clock. 

Wednesday  evening  Prayer  Meeting  at 
1:30  o'clock. 

Ladies'  Prayer  Meeting  Thursday  after- 
noon at  3:15. 

Young  People's  Council  the  first  Tuesday 
evening  of  each  month,  at  1:30  o'clock. 

Children's  Missionary  Society,  "  Steady 
Streams,  "  the  second  Monday  afternoon  of 
each  month  at  3:30  o'clock. 

Daily  morning  Prayer-Meeting  from 
10:15  to  10:30  in  College  Chapel. 

Saturday  evening  Prayer-Meeting  from 
7 :15  to  8  in  Academy  Chapel. 


TIME-TABLE  OF  THE 

CHICAGO  and  NORTH-WESTERN  R.  R. 

GOING  NORTH. 

GOING  SOUTH. 

a.m. 

*9.15 

f9.38 

*10.57 

p.m. 
5.20 

*6.00 
6.55 
7.35 

tlO.08 

a.m. 

*5.22 
6.30 
7.01 
7.50 

*9.15 

p.m. 
1.00 
|3.03 
6.33 

'Milwaukee   Express,  daily,  except   Sunday. 
tSunday  only.    IDaily  through. 

YE 

:sm 

Blackler  Brothers, 

ALWAYS  HAVE  AT  THEIR 

A  good  selection  of 
CHOICE  MEATS, 

POULTRY 

and  GAME, 
and  the  best  VEGETABLES,  EGGS, 
BUTTER  etc.  procurable  in  this  vi- 
cinity. 

Their  terms  are   as  low  as  first 
class  goods  will  warrant. 
Blacliler    Brothers, 
LAKE  FOREST  ILL. 


FORBES   BROS., 

Room  18.      College  Building, 
Are  prepared  to  supply  students 
with  Blank  Books,  Stationery   and 
such  Text  Books  as  are  used  in  the 
University,  at  reduced  prices. 


FRED  WISE, 


LAKE  FOREST,  ILL 


GENTLEMEN'S  suits  made  to 
order  in  the  latest  stj  les  and  at  rates 
far  below  city  prices. 

Special  attention  given  to  clean- 
ing and  repairing. 


'William  Gordon, 

jLandscape  Gardener,? 

©+©-r-0+©+©-r-©+©+©+©+©+©+©+© 

Is  prepared  to  improve  and  lay 
out  gentlemen's  grounds  and  gar- 
dens, in  Lake  Forest  and  its  vicinity, 
on  moderate  terms. 


Dealer  in  General  Merchandise: 
Specialties  in  Fancy  Groceries  and 
Choice  Dairy  Butter;  respectfully  in- 
vites the  attention  of  the  people  of 
Lake  Forest  and  vicinity  to  call  and 
examine  stock  before  purchasing 
elsewhere. 

Goods  marked  at  Chicago  prices 
and  delivered  free  of  charge. 

A  complete  stock  of  Sewing  Machine 
Needles,  for  all  Machines,  stuck  on  nee- 
dle paper  to  prevent  rust,  and  giving 
sizes  of  cotton  and  silk  to  be  used. 

Opp.  Depot,  Lake  Forest. 


J.   E.   MINES, 

GENERAL  DEALER  IN 

Meats  and    Provisions, 

LA.KE    POEEST. 


All  kinds  of  Meats  and  Poultry, 
the  best  that  can  be  procured  in  this 
locality. 

A  good  variety  of  Vegetables. 

Fresh  Eggs  and  prime  Butter. 

One  of  the  finest  appointed  Mar- 
kets in  Lake  County. 

J.  E.  Mines,  Opp.  Depot. 


JAMES  ANDERSON, 

GENERAL  DEALER  IN 

^  GOODS,  FINE  GROCER 


Shelf  Hardware, 

CROCKERY,  BOOTS,  SHOES, 


ETC.,  ETC. 

t-SP  I  respectfully  invite  an  exam- 
ination of  stock,  believing  all  can  be 
satisfied  that  it  is  for  their  interest- 
to  make  purchases  here.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  keep  con- 
stantly supplied  with  all  the  newest- 
styles  of  goods. 

DRUGS,     MEDICINES,    CHEMICALS, 

PATENT  MEDICINES,  PAINTS, 

OILS,  ETC. 

YOU  WILL  FIND  AT  THE 

]j^KElF0^i^B^KE^$> 


)l<$  sifj>ifEtw  pstrfaif 


<r 


*-#-i 


Choice  Confectionery,  the  best  of  plain  and 
fancy  Bake  Stuffs,  delicious  Ice  Cream,  Oysters 
in  every  shape  tempting  to  the  palate  and,  in 
fact,  almost  anything  in  the  line  of  eatables  at 
prices  consistent  with  the  times. 

Special  care  exercised  in  catering  for  parties. 

Board  by  the  day  or  week. 

MRS.  ANNIE  WILLIAMS. 


Citizens  of  Lake  Forest  and  vicin- 
ity will  always  find  at 

f  ©SUPM  ©1311 

a  good  assortment  of 

Stoves  &  Tinware. 

Tin,  Copper  and  Sheet-Iron  work. 
Roofing,  Jobbing  and  General  Re- 
pairing done  neatly  and  at  par  with 
city  prices. 


JAMES  HARDINGE, 


-DEALER  IN- 


and 


Opposite  Depot,       -       Lake  Forest- 
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THE  DEMAND  UPON  THE  PULPIT  OF  THIS 
AGE. 


There  is  at  present  a  demand  in  our 
■churches  for  an  increase  in  mental  vigor, 
in  intellectual  acuteness  and  grasp,  alert- 
ness and  enterprise  from  those  who  claim 
the  leading  places  as  the  teachers  and 
niolders  of  society,  the  preachers  of  the 
Gospel.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
it  is  a  reasonable  aud  just  demand.  Men 
-are  everywhere  awake  and  alive,  full  of 
activity  and  enterprise, — in  science,  in 
philosophy,  in  business,  in  pleasure-seek- 
ing,— and  this  is  no  time  for  the  man  in 
the  pulpit  to  sleep.  He,  above  every  one 
else,  needs  to  keep  abreast  of  the  age  on 
all  the  grand  themes  and  to  be  able  to 
measure  strength  with  the  strongest,  if 
need  be,  on  all  the  great  practical  ques- 
tions, if  he  is  to  hold  his  place  for  God 
and  truth  and  not  become  himself  practi- 
cally a  cipher  among  men. 

It  does  not  need  much  breadth  or  keen- 
ness of  vision  to  see  that  there  is  in  this 
age  a  most  emphatic  call  for  a  more  de- 
voted piety,  a  greater  singleness  in  aim 
in  seeking  to  save  the  lost  and  a  better 
Biblical  furnishing  for  the  work  of  the 
pulpit;  it  needs  much  less  power  to  lead 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  call  for  a  new 
and  higher  intellectual  furnishing,  activ- 
ity and  enterprise.  We  are  Uving  in  an 
.age  of  intense  scientific  activity.  The 
strange  thing  about  it  is  that,  while  the 
great  scientists  are  with  God  and  the  Bi- 
ble, the  host  of  lesser  men  are  found  in 
antagonism.  Nevertheless,  the  activity 
is  intense  all  along  the  line,  as  may  be 
seen  by  a  glance. 

All  intelligent  readers  are  familiar  with 
the  "progress"  of  "advanced  science"  from 
the  old-fashioned  Bible  notion  of  a  per- 
sonal, spiritual  God,  infinite,  eternal  and 
changeable  in  his  being  and  attributes, 
to  the  new  God  of  the  Atomist,  which  is 
neither  personal  nor  spiritual,  which  is 
without  either  quantitative  or  qualitative 
attributes,  and  which  is  changeable  at 
the  will  of  every  would-be  wise  man.  The 
noise  of  it  is  going  out  into  all  the  world. 


Popular  Science  Monthlies  and  Series 
have  borne  the  new  doctrine  everywhere, 
asserting  its  truth  with  a  boldness  and 
impudence  equalled  only  by  its  shallow- 
ness and  want  of  scientific  basis.  It  is 
all  around  us,  in  the  atmosphere,  so  that 
men  take  it  in  at  every  breath.  Its  very 
novelty  makes  it  a  powerful  stimulant  to 
intellectual  activity  along  the  rationalistic 
lines. 

And  so  the  air  is  filled  with  doubt  and 
neglect,  or  despair  and  hatred,  of  God 
and  religion,  of  morality  and  immorality. 
This  blighting  materialism,  while  making 
logical  havoc  with  the  world's  thinking, 
has  driven  it  to  a  subtle  and  intense  ac- 
tivity almost  Satanic,  and  is  making 
wreck  of  all  the  highest  feelings  and 
grandest  motives  and  sublimest  possibil- 
ities to  which  Christianity  would  exalt 
humanity.  Religion  has  dwindled  to 
the  "cosmic  emotion"  of  Professor  Clif- 
ford. The  present,  the  fleeting,  the  tangi- 
ble, is  all  that  is  left  to  man,  the  blind 
infant  of  father  Chance  and  mother  Mat- 
ter and  Must-be.  The  invisible  and  eter- 
nal personal  God  has  been  pushed  from 
his  throne,  because  no  man  has  seen  nor 
can  see  Him,  and  the  atom,  which  no  man 
hath  seen  nor  can  see,  and  whose  exist- 
ence no  one  can  hold  with  any  clear 
scientific  reason,  has  been  enthroned  in 
his  place. 

All  this  has  made  the  world  a  hard 
world  to  reach  with  the  Gospel.  It  is  not 
inclined  to  listen  to  what  the  preacher  has 
to  say  from  the  pulpit,  least  of  all  if  he  be 
a  Rip  Van  Winkle.  It  is  scarcely  more 
inclined  to  listen  to  what  he  may  have  to 
say  outside  of  the  pulpit,  for  it  confident- 
ly assumes  on  the  worst  of  hejftsay,  that 
the  Bible  is  an  obsolete  book,  and  that 
Christianity  has  nothing  in  it  really  wor- 
thy the  belief  of  reasonable  men,  and 
especially  of  the  men  of  this  highly  edu- 
cated and  intelligent  age.  In  truth,  in 
their  opinion,  the  scientific  Zeit-geist 
has  breathed  upon  the  religion  of  Christ 
and  resolved  it  into  shadowy,  unsubstan- 
tial, mythical  elements  and  dissipated  it 
forever.    And  so,  with  all  its  intense  in- 


tellectual activity,  the  world  of  to-day  is 
at  once  both  skeptical  and  credulous  to 
the  last  degree. 

For  such  an  age  as  this,  the  man  in  the 
pulpit,  intellectually  dead,  or  even  slug- 
glish,  has  no  mission,  and  the  sooner  the 
Church  and  the  ministry  wake  up  to  that 
fact  the  better.  There  is  need  of  a  min- 
istry who  will  not  only  wield  the  largest 
spiritual  power,  but  also  outstrip  the 
world  in  intellectual  energy  and  en- 
terprise, and  so  be  able  to  meet  the  skep- 
ticism, to  lay  deep  and  broad  foundations 
for  rational  bebef  and  to  lead  men  to  the 
rest  which  is  found  only  in  God. 

THE  PBACTICAX.   THING 

for  the  Church  to  do  is  to  inquire  into 
the  reasons  for  the  intellectual  deadness 
in  the  pulpit,  of  which  the  intelligent 
people  in  so  many  quarters  are  complain- 
ing, and  to  seek  for  and  apply  the  rem- 
edy. 

The  reasons  are  doubtless  manifold. 
The  pulpit  in  a  worldly  age  inevitably 
sympathizes  somewhat  with  the  current 
secularism.  Its  faith  in  the  great  facts 
and  truths  of  redemption  may  weaken 
somewhat  under  pressure  of  the  general 
skepticism.  It  would  be  a  marvel,  too,  if 
the  man  in  the  pulpit  should  not  be 
affected  by  the  general  self-indulgence  of 
the  times.  Written  sermons,  with  fre- 
quent changes  of  parish  and  reversals  of 
the  traditional  "barrel,"  have  also,  with- 
out doubt,  been  destructive  of  intellectual 
life  and  activity  among  the  clergy  of 
these  later  times  and  in  the  various  de- 
nominations. 

We  are,  however,  constrained  to  believe 
that  the  chief  reason  bes  back  of  all  these, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  defective  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  We 
have  only  space  to  outline  the  main  de- 
fects, leaving  our  readers  to  fill  out  the 
thought  for  themselves. 

The  Jirst  defect  is  in  the  method  of  stu- 
dy, in  the  Academy,  College  and  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  The  ten  years  is,  to 
the  average  student,  one  long  period  of 
cramming  with  dry,  dead  facts  and  for- 
mula?, rather  than  of  education  and  devel- 
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opinent  of  power.  The  memory  is  racked 
and  wrecked;  the  higher  thought  facul- 
ties feebly  exercised,  and  the  construc- 
tive powers  left  practically  undeveloped. 
Witness  Charles  Francis  Adams,  descrip- 
tion of  the  Harvard  examinations. 

The  second  defect  is  in  the  measure  of 
energy  called  forth  in  the  study.  Instead 
of  demanding  tremendous  energy  in  the 
work,  such  as  would  enlarge  and 
strengthen  the  powers,  there  is  too  often 
call  for  but  little  better  than  child's  play. 
The  man  comes  out  without  the  power 
to  do  anything  worth  while  '  because  he 
has  never  learned  to  do  anything  worth 
while;  and  utterly  unfitted  for  systema- 
tic work  in  business  life,  because  in  list- 
lessly following  for  ten  long  years  his 
own  sweet  will  he  has  formed  no  habits  of 
regular  and  methodical  exertion.  Wit- 
ness the  article  on  this  point  in  The  Na- 
tion of  almost  a  year  ago. 

The  third  defect  is  one  of  training.  The 
only  way  of  training  a  man  to  skill  in 
anything  is  by  having  him  repeatedly, 
intelligently  and  systematically  do  the  I 
thing  in  which  skill  is  sought.  Training 
in  systematic,  constructive  thinking  and 
in  speaking  is  the  only  way  to  skill  in 
that  direction.  Ten  long  years  devoted 
to  well  nigh  everything  else  has  very 
little  tendency  to  prepare  for  effective 
preaching.  Witness  the  experience  and 
convictions  of  every  strong  man  who  has 
gone  faithfully  through  such  a  course 
from  beginning  to  end. 

The  result  needs  no  prophet  to  predict 
it.  To  a  man  so  trained — or  unstrained 
— intellectual  activity  of  the  higher  ra- 
tional and  constructive  sort  is,  to  take 
the  extreme  case,  intellectual  agony. 
The  earliest  occasion — and  every  occa- 
sion thereafter — is  taken  to  escape  it. 
Unless  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  comes  to  rouse  the  man,  the  dig- 
nity of  dullness  is  early  succeeded  by  the 
unruffled  placidity  and  self-satisfaction 
of  intellectual  death;  and  the  people  of 
successive  parishes  are  likely  to  be  called 
upon  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  dis- 
pose of  the  animated  corpse  in  the  pul- 
pit. 

The  remedy  is  plain.  There  must  be 
a  change  in  the  method  of  study,  that  it 
may  become  rational;  a  change  in  the 
extent  of  the  requirements,  that  they 
may  become  equal  to  the  powers  of  a  man ; 
a  change  in  the  mode  of  training  that  it 
may  fit  the  man  for  the  work  rather  than 
unfit  him. 

Somehow  this  remedy  must  be  applied, 
and  that  at  the  earliest  possible  day.  We 
agree  with  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Paxton,  when  he 
says:  "The  long,  prolix,  syllogistic  state- 
ments of  the  schoolmen  are  surely  not 
adapted  to  an  age  of  telegrams.  The 
mental  conditions  of  a  people,  who  travel 
in  a  stage-coach  at  the  rate  of  five  miles 
an  hour,  must  differ  greatly  from  those 
of  a  people  who  travel  in  a  railroad  car 
at  a  rate  of  forty  miles.     In  an  age  when 


mind  is  intensely  active  and  other  ideas 
come  to  men  on  the  wing,  it  will  not  do 
for  the  truth  of  God  to  crawl  like  a  snail 
or  slumber  like  a  crow.  It  must  fly  with 
the  celerity  of  a  carrier-pigeon  to  bring 
its  message  to  meu  in  the  thick  of  life's 
battle,  or  it  must  mount  like  an  eagle  to 
command  attention  and  carry  its  glad 
tidings  upon  swift  wing  to  every  corner 
of  the  earth." 

Whatever  there  is  •  to  be  in  any  other 
sphere,  in  order  to  the  true  success  we 
must  have  eager,  alert,  unflagging  intel- 
lectual life,  along  with  the  highest  tone 
of  spiritual  life  in  the  man,  who  speaks 
for  G-od. 


THE  STUDENT'S  WORK. 


This  is  probably  a  threadbare  theme, 
but  none  the   less   important   because  it 
is  so.    Probably  it  receives  its  importance  I 
from  its  very  age,  as  whatever  has  the 
stamp  of  time  and  experience  is  more  in-  | 
timately  connected  with  the  various  du-  i 
ties  of  life.    History  simply  repeats  itself 
in  the  obligations  imposed  upon   rising 
students;    and  instructors  have  to  hand 
down  to  their  scholars  the  same  common 
principles  which  ministered  to  their  own 
discipline.     Successive  generations  use 
and  transmit  the  same    property,  which, 
when  properly  received  and  cared  for, 
seems  none  the  worse  for  the  useing. 

Then,  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  stu- 
dent's work  only  repeals  the  story  of  the 
past,  and  with  this  recommendation,  ■ 
that,  "with  the  ancient  is  wisdom,"  so 
that  nothing  can  be  said  in  disparage- 
ment of  themes  resurrected  from  the  dust 
of  the  shelf.  Every  student  must  from  I 
time  to  time  be  reminded  of  those  com- 
mon and,  we  may  say,  constant  principles 
which  accompany  the  course  of  every  in- 
quirer after  knowledge;  and  be  made  to 
feel  that  success  rests  as  much  in  old  and 
trodden  paths  as  in  any  new  and  untried 
course.  Whilst  investigation  is  a  method 
of  acquisition,  it  does  not  refuse  the 
light  of  experience. 

This  experience  is  made  by  study:  so 
that  study  in  the  most  emphatic  sense  of 
that  word,  is  the  work  of  the  student. 

This  he  must  realize  sooner  or  later,  and 
it  is  important  that  it  be  known  before;  it 
is  too  late  to  mend  bad  ways.  Ic  is  not 
every  student  that  knows  his  work,  that 
realizes  all  that  is  meant  by  his  work. 
Too  often  he  comes  under  the  restraint 
of  this  conviction,  that  he  is  sent  to 
school  by*  parent  or  guardian  to  study 
solely  because  he  is  sent  to  study,  and 
not  on  his  own  account.  In  many  cases 
he  will  study  simply  because  his  teacher 
has  assigned  such  and  such  a  lesson,  or 
requires  so  much  time  for  work,  and  in 
this  kind  of  labor  becomes  a  mere  ma- 
chine, never  realizing  that  lost  lessons 
and  lost  time,  the  sure  result  of  failure  to 
have  theright  conception  of  the  student's 
work,  are  no  loss  to  his  teacher,  but  to 
himself. 


He  conceives  himself  born  for  fun  and 
play  and  rebels  agaiust  the  cultivation  of 
a  taste  for  work;  he  must  spend  every 
possible  moment  iu  making  an  animal  of 
himself.  Certainly  he  does  not  make  this 
a  conscious  and  voluntary  object;  but  he 
shuts  his  ears  against  all  advice  to  take 
a  contrary  direction,  and  finds  when  too 
late  to  chauge,  the  course  which  might 
have  led  to  contentment.  Too  often  we 
find  that  the  student's  life  exemplifies  the 
sad  reflection  of  the  poet  Young: 

"Amusement  reigns 
Man's  great  demand:  to  Trifle  is  to  live." 
Ideas  and  inclinations  which  lead  to  such 
results  must  be  unlearned  and  overcome. 
The  young  student,  under  temptations 
which  so  strongly  beset  a  spirited  and 
vivacious  nature,  should  make  it  a  part  of 
his  work  to  put  himself  under  sufficient 
restraint  to  control  these  temptations  to 
indolence  and  fun,  neither  entirely  isolat- 
ing himself,  nor  spending  every  unfor- 
bidden hour  at  pleasure. 

The  student's  life  supposes  work  and 
afterward  pleasure,  or  rather  the  pleasure 
that  accompanies  and  follows  work.  He 
needs,  not  so  much  to  be  taught  the 
duty  and  pleasure  of  his  work  as  he  needs 
to  realize  this  fact  himself;  to  take  and 
act  upon  the  advice  of  experienced  stu- 
dents. He  has  more  to  do  than  to  listen 
and  approve  advice.  He  has  to  put  it  into 
practice,  to  make  it  a  part  of  his  duty. 
He  is  not  to  suppose  himself  the  slave  of 
either  parents,  guardian  or  master  and  to 
study  solely  from  the  fear  of  punishment. 
Obedience  is  good,  and  by  all  means  to  be 
practiced;  but  the  obedience  of  a  slave, 
chafing  under  his  restraint,  is  without 
the  quality  of  virtue.  There  must  be,  then, 
in  the  student  the  voluntary  purpose  and 
effort  to  be  as  great  and  good  as  his 
God-given  talents  require  that  he 
should  be.  He  has  before  him  work, 
work,  work,  a  constant  application  to  toil. 
From  all  that  has  been  said,  we  can  con- 
clude that  the  whole  of  the  students  work 
resolves  itself  into  the  simple  virtue  of 
diligence.  But  diligence  presupposes 
something  else  before  it  is  either  possible 
or  probable.  It  assumes  that  the  student 
has  some  ulterior  moral  object  aiid  inter- 
est ill  his  work.  If  the  student  has  no 
other  reason  to  study  than  the  request  or 
requirements  of  his  superiors,  he  will 
never  become  diligent,  nor  have  the 
grandeur  of  his  nature  fully  developed. 

There  are,  then,  two  things  which  he 
must  realize  as  a  necessary  part  and  mo- 
tive of  his  work:  first  that  there  must  be- 
a  moral  aim  in  life;  and  second  that  he 
must  become  interested  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  for  the 
intrinsic  value  which  it  possesses.  Then, 
and  only  then,  will  he  realize  the  neces- 
sity and  duty  of  diligence. 

Did  Plato  study  only  to  obey  the  in- 
junctions of  Socrates;  or  Aristotle  only 
at  the  command  of  Plato?  Did  Newton- 
construct  his  Principia  solely  under  mo- 
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tives  of  compulsion  and  obedience  to 
others?  Did  Rufus  Ckoate  make  the 
daily  reading  and  study  of  the  classics, 
all  his  life,  a  slaves  work  due  to  a  master? 
Or,  did  they  not  all  look  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  work  itself  and  to  the  perfection 
of  character  which  is  dependent  upon 
close  and  constant  labor?  They  were 
men  who  were  profoundly  concerned  in 
the  possession  of  truth,  as  valuable  in 
proportion  to  its  power  to  make  character 
and  to  influence  the  moral  perfection  of 
life.  They  realized  that  sublime  and  im- 
portant fact  that  all,  as  discoverers,  are  ex- 
plorers, if  not  of  new  facts,  still  of  that 
which  must  become  a  part  of  them;  that 
every  one  must  discover  or  rediscover 
truth  before  it  becomes  knowledge  to  him , 
and  with  this  conception  of  his  work  will 
he  forced  to  dilligence.  He  must  feel 
that  there  is  something  beyond,  some- 
thing in  an  undiscovered  country  that 
should  be  seen  and  appropriated;  some- 
thing yet  unrealized,  unacquired,  some- 
thing without  the  immediate  scope  of  vis- 
ion for  the  attainment  of  which  there 
must  be  exertion.  The  mind  must  be 
conscious  of  the  hidden  facts  of  nature 
and  of  truth,  and  of  the  labor  reqviired  to 
gain  them;  it  must  be: — 

"Inspired  supremely  by  the  Possible 
That  calls  for  revelation — by  the  forms 
That  sleep  imprisoned  in  the  snowy  arms 
Of  still  unquarried  truth," 

to  stimulate  it  to  constant  endeavor;  the 
enthusiasm,  or,  as  Greece  would  call  it, 
the  Euthanasia  of  diligence.  "The  hand  of 
the  diligent,"  says  the  proverb,  "maketh 
rich,"  and  this  is  true  intellectually  as 
well  as  physically;  and  if  the  young  stu- 
dent is  made  to  feel  this  fact  as  he  can 
and  ought  to  feel  it,  he  can  both  increase 
his  knowledge  and  his  power  to  acquire 
knowledge  and  beyond  all  this  will  ad- 
vance at  least  one  step  toward  a  nobler 
conception  of  life's  moral  aim,  the  attain- 
ment of  character,  the  simple  and  sub- 
lime medium,  in  which  he  shall  accom- 
plish the  glory  and  enjoy  the  communion 
of  God.  The  student  must  not  feel  him- 
self whipped  to  his  labor  "like  dumb- 
driven  cattle,"  but  moved  to  it  by  the 
nobler  impulses  of  his  nature,  drawn,  as 
it  were,  by  t  he  attraction  of  study  itself, 
his  life  should  be,  and  must  be,  if  success- 
ful, one  of  diligence.  This  word  is  re- 
plete with  significance.  It  does  not  mean 
labor  alone;  it  means  more.  Its  latin 
origin  makes  it  the  love  of  labor,  contain- 
ing the  whole  import  of  what  we  have 
laid  down  as  the  student's  work,  a  moral 
aim,  a  conception  of  the  intrinsic  value 
of  knowledge,  and  the  necessity  of  labor. 
Cicero,  speaking  of  oratory  and  its  rela- 
tions to  diligence,  exalts  diligence  as  one 
of  the  highest  qualifications  of  successful 
speaking.  He  enumerates,  acumen,  ratio, 
and  diligentia,  or  sagacity,  reason  and 
diligence  as  the  necessary  means  of  rhet- 
orical descipline;  but  he  adds,  "diligentia, 
qua  una   virtute  virtutes   reliquam  omnes 


continentus,  making  diligence  the  con- 
tent of  all  other  qualities  necessary  to 
successful  orator}';  and  what  is  true  of 
this  department  of  intellectual  activity  is 
true  of  all  other  deparmeuts. 

The  love  of  labor  which  Paganism 
would  realize  as  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  be- 
comes doubly  incumbent  upon  a  Christ- 
ian civilization,  with  its  high  moral  pur- 
poses, and  should  be  instilled  into  the 
nature  and  habits  of  every  rising  student. 
These,  as  said,  are  old  truths;  they  are  in 
the  mouth  of  almost  every  one:  but  do  not 
receive  from  many  students  the  attention 
and  respect  they  deserve;  and  are  only 
repeated  wit li  the  hope  that  the  thought- 
less may  resolve  upon  a  life  of  duty  and 
diligence,  before  the  time  come  when 
they  shall  have  ao  pleasure  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  and  be  incapacitated  to  per- 
form their  duties  either  to  God  or  man. 


POLITENESS. 


ties  and  falls  into  the  society  which  suits 
[  him  best.  It  is  vain  to  protest  against 
arbitrariness  of  society  or  of  persons. 
Character  is  the  man.  and  characters  affil- 
iate and  associate  as  naturally  and  as  cer- 
tainly as  birds.  A  rule  grows  up  there  by 
the  nature  of  the  case  and  forces  itself  up- 
on all ;  viz,  Be  what  you  wish  to  be  thought 
to  lie  and  society  will  not  be  slow  to 
find  you  out,  and  to  locate  you  just  where 
you  belong.  Cherish  in  your  heart  the 
kindly  and  generous  spirit  that  does  to 
others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do 
to  you;  the  spirit  that  does  good  to  all 
opportunity  offers  and  your  society  will 
be  sought  by  those  whose  companionship 
will  be  agreeable  and  honorable.  Be 
courteous,  be  gentlemanly,  be  polite,  and 
the  fair  side  of  the  world  will  be  ever 
before  you;  a  bright  and  shining  way 
will  invite  your  hurrying  feet,  and  all 
the  way  behind  you  will  be  a  line  of  light 
which  you  will  never  be  ashamed  to  re- 
vie  w. 


What  is  true  politeness?  This  is  a  prac- 
tical question  which  often  forces  itself 
upon  our  attention.  There  is  in  the  hu- 
man mind  an  instinctive  desire  for  consid- 
eration. That  native  desire  dictates  a 
corresponding  regard  for  the  reasonable 
demands,  or  rights,  of  others.  The  per- 
son who  studies  this  emotion  of  his  own 
sovd  and  yields  to  the  conclusions  to  which 
it  leads,  gains  the  reputation  of  a  gentle- 
man, or  lady,  though  the  manners  may 
not  be  perfect  according  to  the  rules  of 
professional  society  leaders.  On  the  other 
hand  whoever  gives  no  consideration  to 
this  subject,  but  heedlessly  demands 
much  and  yields  little  finds  the  doors  of 
good  society  closed  against  him. 

The  word  polite  comes  from  the  latin 
polio,  to  smooth,  to  polish,  and  hence 
means  polish,  or  elegance  and  grace  of 
manners.  'Webster  gives  as  definitions, 
"good  breeding;  obliging  attentions." 
These  indicate  that  politeness  is  an  in- 
ward grace  the  outward  expression  of 
which  is  a  personal  adornment  that  tells 
of  a  spirit  nurtured  and  trained  in  a  home 
where  obedience,  and  the  refinements  of 
affection  dwell. 

On  the  other  hand,  curtness,  the  disre- 
gard of  obliging  attentions,  and  the  rude- 
ness which  gives  needless  pain,  or  dis- 
comfort to  others  reveal  an  ungoverned 
spirit  which  has  no  claim  upon  the  society 
which  gives  and  claims  polite  attentions. 
It  naturally  shuts  itself  out  from  the  com- 
pany most  to  be  desired  and  brings  re- 
proach upon  parents  and  teachers.  All 
those  amusements,  therefore,  which  are 
obtained  with  or  by  annoyance  to  others 
will  be  studiously  avoided  by  the  true 
gentleman  and  lady.  Naturally,  also,  the 
society  of  those  who  find  their  pleasure 
or  "fun"  in  such  things  will  be  avoided. 
As  "birds  of  a  feather  flock  together, "the 
lines  are  soon  drawn  and  college  and 
school  society  becomes  well  defined  and 
understood.     Every  one  finds   his  affini- 


BOVS  SMOKING. 

[From  the  New  York  Times. J 


When  boys  are  advised  not  to  smoke 
on  hygienic  grounds  they  laugh  at  the 
advice,  and  speak  of  its  givers  as  old 
fogies.  But  careful  experiments  lately 
made  by  a  physician  of  repute  prove  that 
the  practice  is  very  injurious.  He  took 
for  his  purpose  thirty-eight  boys,  from 
nine  to  fifteen,  who  had  been  in  the  hab- 
it of  smoking,  and  examined  them 
closely.  In  twenty-seven  he  found  ob- 
vious hurtful  effects;  twenty-two  having 
various  disorders  of  the  circulation  and 
disgestion,  palpitation,  more  or  less 
craving  for  strong  drink;  twelve  of  the 
!  boys  were  frequently  troubled  with 
|  bleeding  at  the  nose;  ten  had  disturbed 
sleep;  twelve  had  slight  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which 
disappeared  after  discontinuation  of  to- 
bacco for  ten  or  twelve  days.  The  phy- 
sician treated  them  all  for  weakness  and 
nervousness,  though  with  little  avail,  un- 
til they  had  relinquished  smoking,  when 
health  and  strength  were  restored.  Even 
if  it  be  granted  that  smoking  is  not  harm- 
ful to  adults,  there,  is  no  doubt  of  its 
harmfulness  to  the  young.  Dr.  Rankin. 
Dr.  Richardson  and  others,  who  have 
made  a  special  study  of  the  subject  all 
agree  that  it  causes  in  them  impairment 
of  growth,  premature  virility,  and  physi- 
cal degradation.  One  of  the  worst  effects 
is  the  provocation  of  an  appetite  for  li- 
quor, which,  indeed,  is  not  confined  to 
the  young,  but  which  grown  persons  are 
better  able  to  manage.  Where  boys 
drink  to  excess,  they  are  almost  invaria- 
bly smokers,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  find  a 
man  over-fond  of  spirits  who  is  not  ad- 
dicted to  tobacco.  Men  who  want  to 
give  up  drinking  usually  have  to  give  up 
smoking  at  the  same  time;  for  they  say 
a  cigar  or  pipe  generally  excites  a  desire 
for  liquor  very  hard  to  control. 
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The  ponip  and  hearty  enthusiasm,  with 
which  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
accession  of  Alexander  II  to  the  throne  of 
Russia  was  recently  celebrated  over  his 
vast  empire,  give  abundant  evidence  of 
the  veneration  in  which  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  Russian  people  hold  the  Czar. 

The  threats  of  the  fire-eating  Nihilists 
turned  St.  Petersburgh  into  an  armed 
fortress  on  that  occasion,  as  the  threats 
of  the  fire-eating  rebels  turned  Wash- 
ington into  the  same  thing,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  inauguration  of  President 
Lincoln,  but  the  masses  over  the  Empire 
are  doubtless  strongly  attached  to  the 
man  who  has  done  more  for  the  freedom 
and  elevation  of  Russia  than  all  other 
men  in  history.  The  policy  of  repression 
which  in  later  years  Alexander  has  been 
led  to  adopt  is  but  a  teinporaray  one,  in- 
fluenced pevhaps  by  his  partial  insanity, 
and  made  necessary  by  the  opposition  of 
the  ai'istocracy  and  the  excesses  of  the  Ni- 
hilists among  the  classes  who  have  not  yet 
learned  how  to  use  their  liberties  with- 
out abusing  them.  The  tide  of  real  free- 
dom, which  Alexander  set  in  motion 
twenty-five  years  ago,  when,  on  the  day 
of  his  inauguration,  he  issued  the  decree 
to  the  great  Universities  to  translate  the 
Bible  into  Modern  Russ  for  the  people, 
will  doubtless  move  on,  if  not  immediate- 
ly, under  the  practical  dictatorship  of 
General  Melikoff,  yet  at  no  distant  day 
when  the  Czarowitch,  one  of  the  most 
liberal  and  progressive  men  of  the  age, 
shall  come  to  the  throne. 


number  of  students  spend  from  $1500  to 
$3000." 

This  means,  of  course,  that  education 
in  Harvard  is  a  luxury  beyond  the  reach 
of  most  young  men  in  this  country  who 
are  worth  educating.  It  means,  more- 
over, that  in  going  through  the  course  at 
Havard  the  average  man  is  trained  to 
habits  of  luxury  and  extravagance  which 
unlit  him  for  the  business  of  life.  It 
means  still  further  that  the  average  stu- 
dent in  that  institution  has  so  much  of 
pleasure-seeking  and  money-spending  to 
attend  to,  that  he  has  very  little  time  in  the 
four  years  of  the  college  course  to  devote 
to  the  somewhat  important  business — im- 
portant at  least  in  the  view  of  the  old 
fogies — of  getting  an  education. 


In  the  opening  number  of  the  Harvard 
Register — a  college  monthly  whose  publi- 
cation was  begun  in  January,  1880 — an  in- 
teresting estimate  is  furnished  of  the  out- 
lay necessary  for  the  support  of  a  young 
man  during  his  four  yeai-s  of  college  life. 

"This  table  was  compiled  for  President 
Eliot  from  trustworthy  data,  obtained 
of  parents,  guardians  and  students.  The  ' 
figures  are  given  for  the  College  year, 
and  do  not  include  expenditures  during 
the  summer  vacation.  From  the  figures 
it  is  apparent  that  $500  will  do  only  for 
those  students  who  are  willing  to  get  the 
benefits  of  a  college  education  at  a  great 
sacrifice  of  personal  comfort.  An  income 
of  $650  will  suffice  for  the  student  who 
knows  how  to  economize,  while  from 
$750  to  $1000  is  ordinarily  required  to 
afford  such  pleasures  and  luxuries  as  most 
students  ought  to  have.  If,  at  times,  a 
few  students  have  scraped  through  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  $500  a  year,  a  greater 


The  recent  Liberal  triumph  in  England 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  the  British  Christian  conscience 
from  time  to  time  asserts  its  supremacy. 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  prince  of  charla- 
tans, chose  his  own  time  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  and  a  new  election. 
It  was  all  shrewdly  done.  His  con- 
scienceless policy  had  reached  the  point 
of  highest  success  in  the  Orient,  in  South 
Africa  and  India  and  Afghanistan,  and  in 
the  pushing  of  the  principles  of  the  Im- 
perial policy.  It  was  his  purpose  to  stun 
the  Liberals  by  the  unexpectedness  of 
the  call  for  a  new  election,  and  then  to 
crush  them  by  a  rapid,  overwhelming  de- 
feat; but  he  reckoned  without  his  host. 
Unprepared  as  they  were  the  Liberals  went 
into  the  contest  and,  under  the  lead  of 
the  noblest  statesmen  in  the  world — Glad- 
stone, Hartington,  Forster,  Bright,  Argyll 
and  a  host  of  others  of  like  spirit — came  ' 
out  with  a  clear  majority  of  60  over  both 
the  Tories  and  the  Home  Rulers  combin- 
ed. The  victory  is  one  of  conscience 
over  heartless  policy.  It  is  the  British  : 
Christian  people  saying  in  most  emphatic  t 
stj'le,  that  the  Beaconsfield  policy  in  the 
Eastern  Question,  and  in  the  South  African 
and  Afghan  Wars  has  been  a  rank  crime 
against  humanity,  Christianity  and  God 
and  a  blot  on  the  British  name;  and  de- 
claring that  justice  and  charity  shall  have 
their  rightful  place  in  the  conduct  of  the 
nation  that  leads  the  world.  All  Christ- 
endom should  rejoice  to-day  in  view  of 
the  hope  of  freedom  that  is  dawning  up- 
on the  peoples  of  South-Eastern  Europe. 
In  her  alarm  Turkey,  as  the  ocean  tele- 
graph informs  us,  has  already  settled  the 
question  at  issue  with  Montenegro.  The 
practical  settlement  of  the  Greek  bound- 
ary question  will  be  soon  reached.  The 
rights  of  the  Christians  in  Turkey  will  be 
enforced.  The  Turk  himself  will  see  new 
and  cogent  reasons  for  returning  to  his 
own  place,  and  will,  we  trust,  hasten  his 
departure  and  his  disappearance,  as  the 
butcher  and  robber  of  the  modern  world, 
from  history.  The  Liberal  victory  means 
in  fact  the  reversal  of  the  Machiavalian 
policy  whicli  has  so  largely  controlled  the 
civilized  world  for  the  last  decade. 


For  ages  the  traffic  and  travel  between 
Italy,  including  its  seaports,  and  Central 
and  Northern  Europe ,  were  carried  on  over 
the  Alpine  passes  which  have  their  north- 
ern terminus  in  Switzerland.  About  the 
opening  of  the  present  century,  the  con- 
struction of  three  great  carriage  roads — 
the  Simplon,  in  1806,  by  Napoleon;  the 
Splugen,  in  1818;  and  the  St.  Gothard,  in 
1830 — turned  the  tide  of  intercourse- 
chiefly  in  these  directions,  with  compara- 
tively slight  competi#on  from  the  other 
and  more  difficult  routes.  The  French 
seem  first  to  have  felt  the  need  of  more 
rapid  transit  and,  under  Napoleon  III,  be- 
gan in  August,  1857,  the  Mt.  Cenis  Tun- 
nel, eight  miles  in  length,  which  was  fin- 
ished December  25,  1870,  and  opened  for 
traffic  in  September,  1871.  In  the  mean- 
time a  railway,  on  the  Fell  system,  was- 
carried  over  the  pass  in  1867,  running  for 
the  most  part  along  the  elegant  carriage 
road  which  the  first  Napoleon  had  con- 
structed over  this  pass  from  France 
to  Italy.  This  railway,  however,  never- 
paid  expenses  and  in  1871,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  St.  Cenis  Tunnel,  was  taken 
upj  the  stockholders  losing  their  entire- 
capital  of  £640,00  . 

All  this  prepared  the  way  for  a  vastly 
more  important  interprise,  the  St.  Goth- 
ard Tunnel,  nine  and  a  quarter  miles  in 
length.  which  connects  Italy  with  all 
Central  and  Northern  Europe  by  a  route 
independent  of  both  France  and  Austria. 
The  task  has  been  herculean.  The  route 
was  agreed  upon  by  a  treaty  between, 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  October  15,  1869,. 
to  which  Germany  assented  October  28, 
1871.  The  Tunnel  was  made  by  contract 
with  M.  Louis  Favre  of  Geneva,  at  a  cost 
of  $1,000,000  per  mile.  The  work  was  per- 
formed by  perforators  driven  byeompres- 
sors.  Water  power  was  used  through  the 
agency  of  turbines.  Blasting  with  dy- 
namite followed.  During  the  progress  of 
the  work,  sixty  or  seventy  lost  their  lives  by 
premature  explosions  and  other  accidents. 
So  great  was  the  heat  and  lack  of  ven- 
tilation that  the  laborers  were  compelled 
to  take  frequent  holidays,  and  one  fourth 
of  the  animals  employed  died  each  month. 
The  calculations  of  the  engineers,  work- 
ing from  opposite  ends  of  the  tunnel, 
were  wonderfully  accurate;  and  the  last 
blast,  on  the  29th  of  February,  trans- 
formed the  two  galleries  into  a  single  tun- 
nel and  joined  Italy  to  Switzerland  and 
Germany  amid  the  great  rejoicings  of  the 
people  on  both  sides  of  Mt.  St.  Gothard. 
The  tunnel  is  expected  to  be  open  for 
traffic  by  the  close  of  September. 

The  enterprise  is  one  of  a  series 
which,  in  this  age,  are  transforming 
history  and  the  world.  Hon.  George  P. 
Marsh,  our  Minister  to  Italy,  says  that  we 
may  safely  characterize  the  St.  Gothard 
Railway  as  "the  great  artery  of  European 
international  life  and  circulation,  and  as 
the  most  important  work  of  material  im- 
provement yet  projected  on  that  contin- 
ent. 
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The  renewed  expression  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  by  President  Hayes  in  his 
Message  of  March  8th,  has  brought  again 
before  the  world  a  most  important  prin- 
ciple and  recalled  events  of  great  histor- 
ical significance.  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
originated  with  two  illustrious  statesmen. 
President  Monroe  and  the  great  British 
Liberal,  George  Canning.  It  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  efforts  of  the  so-called 
Holy  Alliance — formed  originally  in 
Paris,  September  26,  1815,  by  the  sover- 
eigns of  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia,  and 
afterwards  joined  by  most  of  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  made  public  February  2, 
1816 — to  bring  the  world  under  the  yoke 
of  absolutism  by  crushing  all  efforts  af- 
ter freedom.  The  Congress  of  Verona 
in  1822  authorized  the  Bourbons  of 
France,  in  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the 
Alliance,  to  invade  Spain  and  overturn 
the  constitutional  reforms  which  the  peo- 
ple had  wrung  from  Ferdinand  VII.  The 
Powers  were  also  contemplating  inter- 
ference on  the  Western  Continent  for  the 
subjugation  of  the  provinces  of  Mexico 
and  Central  and  South  America,  which  had 
expelled  their  Spanish  rulers  and  become 
independent.  The  independence  of  some 
of  these  States  had  already  been  acknowl- 
edged by  the  United  States,  and  Canning, 
who  that  year  became  Secretary  of  For- 
eign Affairs  in  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool, was  meditating  doing  the  same 
thing.  He  accordingly  propounded  to 
Hon.  Richard  Rush,  then  our  Minister 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  the  inquiry: 
"Are  the  great  political  and  commercial 
interests  which  hang  upon  the  destinies 
of  the  new  continent  to  be  canvassed 
and  adjusted  in  Europe  without  the  co- 
operation, or  even  the  knowledge,  of  the 
United  States?"  This  was  submitted  by 
Mr.  Rush  to  President  Monroe,  who, 
with  the  advice  of  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son, our  greatest  statesmen,  made  his 
official  protest,  in  a  Message  to  Congress, 
dated  December  2,  1823.  After  discuss-  ' 
ing  the  question,  the  President  reached 
the  conclusion: 

"We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor,  and 
to  the  amicable  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  those  pow- 
ers, to  declare  that  we  shoxild  consider 
any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their 
system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere 
as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety. 
With  existing  colonies  or  dependencies 
of  any  European  power,  we  have  not  in- 
terfered, and  shall  not  interfere.  But 
with  the  governments  who  have  declared 
their  independence  and  maintained  it, 
and  whose  independence  we  have  in 
great  consideration  and  on  just  princi- 
ples acknowledged,  we  could  not  view 
any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
pressing or  controlling  in  any  manner 
their  destiny  by  any  European  power, 
in  any  other  light  than  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward 
the  United  States." 

The  doctrine  of  Non-interveution  thus 
laid  down  has  been  rei^eatedly  indorsed 
by  all  American  statesmen  and  political 
parties.    More  than  once  it  has  saved 


this  continent  from  the  results  of  the 
old  policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Every 
one  will  recall  how  its  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear,  when  our  civil  war  was 
over,  upon  France  in  pressing  the  with- 
drawal from  Mexico  of  [the  corps  which 
she  had  taken  advantage  of  our  distrac- 
tions to  send  into  that  ill-fated  republic, 
and  how  it  hastened  the  tragedy  of  Maxi- 
milian. Clearly  seeing  that  it  would 
prove  well-nigh  fatal  to  American  com- 
merce, and  ultimately  to  freedom  on  this 
Western  Continent,  should  the  Holy  Al- 
liance, formed  over  again  at  the  Congress 
of  Berlin,  be  allowed  to  take  possession 
of  and  control  the  Isthmus  route  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  or  should  even 
Great  Britain  with  her  conscienceless 
policy  be  allowed  to  do  it,  this  country 
has  most  heartily  indorsed  President 
Hayes  in  saying  to  Europe  and  the  world : 
"It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  assert  and  maintain  such  super- 
vision and  authority  over  any  inter- 
oceanic  canal  across'  the  Isthmus  that 
connects  North  and  South  America  as 
will  protect  our  national  interests.  This, 
I  am  quite  sure,  will  be  found  not  only 
compatible  with  but  promotive  of  the 
widest  and  most  permanent  advantage 
to  commerce  and  civilization." 


Logic:  Deductive  and  Inductive.  By 
Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

There  have  been  works  almost  innu- 
merable published  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  on  the  subject  of  Logic.  The 
study  has  been  more  than  ever  before 
pursued  in  our  High  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. And  yet  it  is  felt  in  many  quar- 
ters that  there  has  perhaps  never  been  a 
time  in  which  the  graduates  have  gone 
out  with  a  slighter  grasp  of  fundamental 
logical  principles,  or  with  less  of  power 
in  their  practical  application.  This  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  when  the  ability 
with  which  Hamilton,  Mill  and  Jevons, 
and  a  host  of  others  in  this  country  and 
in  Great  Britian,  have  handled  the  sub- 
ject. Along  with  the  feeling  that  the 
study  of  Logic  ought  to  help  men  to 
think  better,  there  has  naturally  been 
growing  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  men 
the  conviction  that  the  old  method  of 
study  is  practically  of  comparatively 
little  value  in  securing  this  end. 

What  is  to  be  done?  Shall  the  study 
be  abandoned  for  something  more  prac- 
tical? Or  shall  it  be  reconstructed  so  as 
to  make  it  of  practical  value?  There  are 
indications  that  educators  are  fixing  upon 
the  latter  as  the  thing  to  be  done.  If  it 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  men 
should  understand  the  laws,  and  have 
command  of  the  power  of  correct  think- 
ing, then  it  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
educators  to  give  this  understanding 
and  command  to  those  whom  they  are 
called  upon  to  train  for  the  work  of  life. 

Professor  Bain,  notwithstanding  his 
tendencies  to  materialism,  is  one  of  the 
ablest,  and  most  practical  of  the  British 


philosophers  of  the  present  day.  a  writer 
of  wonderful  activity,  vigor  and  produc- 
tiveness. This  work  on  Logic,  prepared 
some  years  since,  shows  his  appreciation 
of  the  dilemma  in  which  the  old  meth- 
ods have  left  the  teachers.  He  has  made 
a  good  beginning  in  the  work  of  recon- 
structing Logic,  though  he  has  fallen  far 
short  of  finishing  the  task.  Instead  of 
the  old  formal  Deductive  Logic  he  pre- 
sents both  the  Inductive  and  Deductive, 
and  turns  attention  to  the  practical  ex- 
ercise of  the  powers  of  thinking  as  the 
important  element.  We  have  not  time 
to  unfold  the  plan  of  the  book,  but 
would  direct  the  minds  of  teachers  to  it 
as  a  work  which  will  be  exceedingly 
helpful  to  them  in  preparing  for  class 
instruction.  It  will  lie  hardly  necessary 
to  warn  any  who  are  competent  to  use 
it  in  this  way,  against  the  sensational 
tendency  of  its  philosophy  or  the  fallacies 
especially  involved  in  the  inductive 
principles  drawn  from  Mill. 

The  desideratum  in  this  department  of 
study  is  a  text-book  which  shall  ]n-esent 
Logic  not  as  the  formal,  abstract  science 
of  deductive  reasoning,  or  even  of  in- 
ductive and  deductive  combined,  but  as 
the  Practical  Science  of  correct  thinking 
in  all  its  forms. 


The  Emotions.  By  James  McCosh, 
LD.D.,  President  of  Princeton  College: 
Author  of  "Method  of  Divine  Govern- 
ment, "  "Intuitions  of  the  Mind, "  etc. 

It  has  been  a  common  boast  in  certain 
quarters  that  "philosophy  bakes  no 
bread."  The  conclusion  has  been  drawn 
from  this  premise,  that,  therefore,  phil- 
osophy as  being  of  no  practical  benefit 
ought  not  to  be  studied.  Men  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  philosophic 
opinions  and  systems,  cannot  help  know- 
ing that  false  or  erroneous  philosophy 
has  at  least  burned  up  many  a  goodly 
loaf.  We  take  issue  with  the  utilitarians 
and  insist  that  philosophy  is  really  at  the 
bottom  of  everything,  of  the  baking  as 
well  as  the  burning  of  the  loaves.  The 
men  who,  in  the  long  run,  exert  the  lar- 
gest practical  influence  in  the  world, 
are,  after  all,  the  philosophers,  or,  if  you 
please,  the  metaphysicians.  The  man 
who  from  year  to  year  sends  out  his 
thoughts  on  the  great  problems  which 
have  always  agitated  the  human  mind,  and 
is  able  to  command  the  audience  of  the 
thoughtful  and  educated,  exerts  an  in- 
fluence upon  character  and  society  larger 
than  that  of  merchant  princes,  or  states- 
men, or  even  Presidents  and  Kings.  If  the 
thoughts  of  such  a  man  on  these  great 
topics  are  uniformly  in  accordance  with 
truth,  the  nation  and  the  world  may 
justly  count  him  among  her  chief  bene- 
factors and  principal  treasures. 

Almost  annually,  since  coming  to  this 
country,  Dr.  McCosh  has  given  to  the 
press  some  important  philosophical 
work.     In  our  estimation,  he  has  given, 
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in  spite  of  frequent  defects  in  method, 
the  best  expression  of  the  present  day  to 
the  common  sense  philosophy  in  many 
of  its  aspects.  In  his  book  on  "The 
Emotions, "  he  traverses  a  comparatively 
new  field,  as  was  the  case  many  years 
ago  in  his  work  on  "The  Intuitions  of 
the  Mind."  Most  instructors  in  the 
Mental  Science  department  of  our  Col- 
leges have  felt  the  need  of  a  systematic 
and  exhaustive  work  on  this  subject, 
and  none  more  deeply  than  those  who 
have  undertaken  to  make  an  adequate 
presentation  of  it  in  lectures  to  College 
classes.  We  believe  that  those  who 
have  undertaken  such  a  presentation 
will  form  a  much  higher  estimate  of  Dr- 
McCosh's  book  than  will  those  who  have 
not  been  thus  familiarized  with  its  field 
of  investigation.  The  "Four  Elements 
of  Emotion"  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  bringing  before  our  classes  for 
years.  Dr.  McCosh  has  presented  this 
part  of  his  subject  freshly  and  ably; 
but  the  analysis  of  the  appetencies  does 
uot  seem  to  us  quite  satisfactory.  The 
second  part  of  the  book,  "The  Classifica 
tion  and  Description  of  the  Emotions" 
will  be  of  most  interest  to  the  general 
reader.  The  fresh  and  apt  illustrations, 
however,  make  all  parts  of  the  work  em- 
inently readable,  even  where  there  is 
not  the  thorough  system  best  suited  to  a 
book  for  the  class-room. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
first  systematic  word,  on  a  subject  on 
which  so  little  has  hitherto  been  said, 
should  be  the  final  word,  but  Dr.  Mc- 
Cosh has  certainly  given  the  public  a 
woi-k  of  great  interest,  and  of  permanent 
value,  a  work,  in  short,  worth  more  than 
all  other  accessible  works  on  the  subject 
which  it  treats. 


BURNING   WATER. 


SGRIBNER'S  MONTHLY  AND  S 
FOR  APRIL. 
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These  two  magazines  have  so  thor- 
oughly met  the  wants  of  the  people  that 
one  or  the  other  is  in  nearly  every  intel- 
ligent, reading  family  in  our  land.  They 
come  to  us  this  month  full  of  articles 
pleasant  to  peruse  and  fraught  with  an 
abundance  of  facts  worthy  careful  garner- 
ing in  our  storehouses  of  knowledge. 
We  particularly  desire  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  (nearly  300)  students  of  Lake 
Forest  University  to  the  monthly.  The 
April  number  contains  a  richly  illustrated 
article  on  "Success  with  Small  Fruits;" 
a  fifteen  page  paper  on  "The  Growth  of 
Wood-Cut  Printing;"  "Eight  Miles  in  In- 
diana Caverns,"  with  illustrations;  a 
sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  Jules  Mich- 
elet,  with  portrait;  a  third  paper,  sixteen 
pages,  on  "Peter  the  Great;"  decidedly 
life-like  sketches  of  "Rocky  Mountain 
Mules,"  and  many  other  articles,  full  of 
life,  poetry,  wisdom  and  humour.  All 
the  leading  articles  are  profusely  and 
elegantly  illustrated. 


LA  EOT  F.  GRIFFIN. 


Water  is  the  result  of  the  combustion 
of  hydrogen  in  oxygen.  Therefore  its 
profitable  use  as  a  source  of  heat  seems 
an  impossibility.  Yet  a  system  for  such 
employment  has  been  devised,  and  bids 
fair  to  revolutionize  the  present  methods 
of  heating,  as  the  electric  light  seems 
likely  to  change  the  method  of  illumina- 
tion. 

The  principles  forming  the  base  of 
the  process  are  simple,  and  easily  under- 
stood. It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
combustion  of  coal  as  a  source  of  heat  is 
exceedingly  wasteful.  The  best  arra  1 1  ged 
steam  boilers  are  calculated  to  utilize 
from  one  fourth  to  one  half  the  effective 
heating  power  of  the  coal.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  practically  the  saving  is  near- 
er the  latter  figure  than  the  former.  A 
stove  that  will  send  ten  per  cent  of  the 
heat  into  the  room  is  a  "nine  days  won- 
der. "  If  any  one  doubts  this  terrible 
loss,  let  him  glance  at  the  cloud  of  black 
"waste"  that  hovers  around  the  College 
chimney  many  times  a  day,  and  has  so 
successfully  painted  the  tower. 

Now  the  use  of  water  as  a  source  of 
heat  depends  upon  stopping  this  source 
of  loss  completely,  fo  accomplish  this, 
the  top  of  the  furnace  is  built  of  porous 
bricks,  and  the  beginning  of  combustion 
is  hastened  by  forcing  in  a  large  amount 
of  condensed  air.  The  result  is  that  all 
the  coal  is  consumed,  and  passes  off  as 
carbonic  anhydride,  (of  ten  called  carbon- 
ic acid)  an  invisible  gas.  The  porous 
brick  soon  becomes  white  hot,  and  then 
the  air  blast  is  shut  off. 

Next,  two  openings  are  made,  one  be- 
low the  porous  brick,  and  the  other 
above.  A  stream  of  petroleum,  on  a  mass 
of  coal  dust,  "culm,"  is  forced  through 
the  lower  opening,  and  steam  is  forced 
in  through  the  upper  opening.  The  hot 
bricks  instantly  heat  the  steam  to  the 
highest  possible  point,  as  it  passes 
through  them,  and  then  its  oxygen  in- 
stantly burns  the  coal  dust,  leaving  the 
hydrogen  free  as  a  gas.  But  the  pressure 
drives  all  the  gases  down  through  the 
mass  of  burning  coal,  and  on  the  way, 
the  carbonic  anhydride  formed  by  burn- 
ing the  coal  dust,  or  petroleum,  takes  up 
more  carbon  from  the  coal  and  becomes 
carbonic  oxide.  The  proportion  of  car- 
bon in  this  is  twice  as  great  as  in  the 
former  gas,  or  in  other  words,  this  gas  is 
half  burned  carbon.  The  mixed  gases 
escape  from  the  bottom  of  the  furnace, 
and  pass  to  the  gas-meter  ready  for  use. 

An  analysis  of  the  gas  produced  in  this 
way  gives  hydrogen,  52  per  cent;  carbon- 
ic oxide,  3(5  per  cent;  and  marsh  gas.  i 
per  cent.  So  about  92  per  cent  of  this 
gas  is  heat  producing,  and  its  combus- 
tion will  develop  nearly  three  times  the 
heat  that  can  be  obtained  practically  by 
the  best  methods,  from  the  combustibles 


used  to  produce  it. 

The  original  cost  of  the  gas  is  estimat- 
ed at  about  ten  cents  per  thousand  cubic 
feet.  So  water  becomes  a  source  of  heat, 
not  by  burning  itself,  but  by  preventing 
the  waste  of  coal. 


FAULTS  OF  THE  ELEGTRIG  LIGHT. 


Two  obstacles  still  oppose  the  use  of 
the  electric  light  in  common  illumina- 
tion. These  are,  too  great  intensity  of 
the  light  and  the  inability  to  preserve  a 
perfect  vacmun. 

The  intensity  of  a  light  depends  upon 
the  number  of  rays  that  start  from  any 
point  in  the  incandescent  substance. 
But  this  does  not  fix  the  entire  illuminat- 
ing power,  for  that  depends  upon  the 
number  of  luminous  points  also.  To  use 
a  form  of  expression  common  in  science, 
the  area  of  the  luminous  surface  deter- 
mines the  quantity  of  the  light. 

The  common  voltaic  arc.  the  original 
form  of  the  Electric  Light,  usually  has 
an  area  of  not  far  from  one  fourth  of  one 
square  inch.  This  light  has  been  esti- 
mated to  give  as  much  light  as  one 
thousand  wax  candles.  This  shows  the 
wonderful  number  of  undulations  made 
by  each  point,  and  proves  it  entirely  un- 
fit for  common  illumination. 

The  Edison  Light  is  much  better,  but 
it  stops  far  short  of  the  requirements  of 
a  good  light.  In  it,  the  light  is  produced 
by  making  a  piece  of  carbon  about 
two  inches  long  and  one  fourth  of  an 
inch  wide  incandescent.  The  light  has 
then  an  area  of  about  one  square  inch, 
while  its  light  equals  ten  wax  candles. 
This  amount  of  light  will  do  for  practi- 
cal use,  provided  the  eye  is  not  brought 
too  near  the  light,  but  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  the  area  of  the  flame  of  a 
good  gas  burner,  or  lamp,  is  about  four 
square  inches,  and  the  amount  of  light 
seldom  exceeds  five  candles,  it  is  seen 
that  each  point  of  the  Edison  Light  still 
gives  far  too  many  rays.  To  render  its 
common  use  successful  still  further  re- 
duction is  necessary. 

But  the  Edison  Light  employs  an  ex- 
hausted globe  to  prevent  the  consump- 
tion of  the  carbon.  The  electricity  is 
conducted  to  the  corbon  inside  the  globe 
by  platinum  wires  through  the  glass.  To 
make  the  light  a  success,  the  globe  must 
remain  exhausted.  But  the  electric 
current  meets  resistance  in  the  platinum 
wire,  and  a  part  of  the  force  is  changed 
to  the  form  of  heat.  This  expands  the 
wire,  and  is  conducted  by  the  wire  to 
the  glass  and  expands  that.  But  plat- 
inum expands  more  rapidly  than  glass. 
Hence  the  wire  slips  in  the  glass,  and 
though  the  movement  is  very  small,  it 
occurs  every  time  the  current  is  made  or 
broken.  So  it  soon  either  fractures  the 
globe,  or  makes  a  minute  opening  and 
allows  air  to  enter  slowly.  Then  the  car- 
bon burns. 

These  two  difficulties  remain  to  be 
overcome  before  the  light  can  be  com- 
monly used. 
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We  are  glad  to  notice  the  improve- 
ments being  made  on  the  campus.  The 
brick  yard,  with  its  unsightly  buildings 
■which  have  been  so  much  more  things  of 
economy  than  beauty,  no  longer  offends 
the  e}re .  The  drives  are  being  re-graveled ; 
the  trees,  stumps  and  underbrush  are 
being  cleared  away,  and  the  ground  level- 
ed. A  petition  has  gone  into  effect  to 
keep  all  domestic  animals  from  straying 
about  at  their  own  sweet  will,  as  hereto- 
fore. But  one  thing  more  is  needed, 
which  is,  a  good  board  walk;  is  there 
not  some  one  with  enough  public  spirit 
to  give  it  to  us?  The  campus,  surrounded 
as  it  is  by  ravines  on  three  sides  and 
thickly  wooded  with  oaks  and  maples, 
has  natural  advantages  which  with  im- 
provement would  make  it  remarkable  for 
its  beauty.  All  efforts  in  that  direction 
are  timely  and  commendable. 


prompt  and  execute  such  an  outrage  is 
beyond  our  explanation.  Let  it  be  hop- 
ed that  there  is  something  not  yet 
known  which  can  in  some  measure  ex- 
cuse this  apparently  inexcusable  abuse. 
Unexplained,  it  rests  a  disgrace  upon 
those  concerned.  The  result  might  easily 
have  been  more  serious,  and  the  history 
of  other  affairs  of  its  kind  tells  us  that 
the  Courts  have  something  to  say.  Haz- 
ing that  endangers  life  or  health,  or  de- 
scends to  petty  meanness  or  wanton 
destruction  of  property  is  most  unquali- 
fiedly condemned.  To  devise  and  execute 
a  plan  to  enter  some  Freshman's  room 
and  there  produce  a  scene  of  chaos  sug- 
gestive of  a  whirlwind  requires  no  wit, 
no  ingenuity,  no  manliness. 

Hazing  may  be  done  along  a  line  of 
harmless  pleasantry,  requiring  neither 
violence  nor  sneaking,  and  if  there  is  to 
be  any  further  manifestation  of  this  spirit, 
let  it  be  done  along  that  line.  If  in  any 
other,  it  w.ll,  as  before,  receive  the 
solicitous  attention  of  the  Faculty,  who 
may  be  sure  that  they  are  backed  by 
every  student  whose  judgement  is  not  so 
debauched  as  to  display  the  spirit  of  the 
mischievous  child,  whose  highest  object 
in  life  seems  to  be  to  pull  the  cat's  tail. 


There  are  surely  better  times  coming. 
Spring  has  taken  a  long  time  to  make  up 
her  mind  that  she  would  really  come,  and, 
while  she  lingered,  brought  us  mud  in 
ever  increasing  thickness,  but  now  she  is 
beginning  to  give  us  her  cheeriest  and 
brightest  smiles  and  her  most  ethereal 
mildness.  In  work  and  weather,  the 
most  disagreeable  part  of  the  year  is  over. 
No  more  will  the  irregularities  of  venti- 
lation and  of  heating  distract  us;  no 
more  will  the  volumes  of  soft  coal  smoke 
make  every  prospect  drear;  and  no  long- 
er will  the  college  campus  appear  a 
slough  of  despond  to  every  weary  pilgrim. 

We  wish  good  luck  to  all  in  passing  the 
term  examinations,  and  a  pleasant  vaca- 
tion; and  hail  the  summer  term,  with  its 
long  days  and  beautiful  evenings,  its 
freedom  from  annoyance  and  its  few 
weeks  of  hard  study. 


There  are  certain  ills  attendant  upon 
the  growth  of  every  University,  which 
seem  to  be  as  inevitable  as  the  mumps  to 
man.  One  phase  of  disorder  is  the  erup- 
tion of  the  "hazing  spirit,"  which  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  of  the  institution 
while  it  lasts,  unpleasant  to  its  victims 
and  difficult  to  be  suppressed.  We  are 
young  and  cannot  hope  to  escape;  in  fact, 
the  first  symptoms  have  made  themselves 
felt  in  one  limb,  the  Academy.  One 
evening  some  of  the  brave,  big  boys  took 
a  brave  little  boy  and  ducked  him  in 
Lake  Michigan.    The  spirit  which  woidd 


who  could  reason,  as  well  as  of  some  men 
who  could  not;  and  without  entering  at 
present  into  the  psychological  discus- 
sion of  the  question,  one  very  weigh ty 
reason  why  more  of  them  cannot  is  that 
they  have  seldom  been  allowed  the  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  or  developing 
such  powers.  The  above  logical  and  final 
judgment  of  the  manly  mind  has  too  often 
been  sufficient  to  crush  all  attempts  on 
their  part.  But  the  point  in  hand  is, 
what  can  we  do  here?  In  every  other 
respect,  the  young  men  and  women  are 
on  equal  footing  in  this  college.  If  not 
advisable  to  have  the  societies  already 
formed  open  to  all,  might  it  not  be  so  to 
form  a  disinct  one  among  the  ladies,  even 
if  they  are  in  so  small  a  minority  that  all 
would  be  obliged  to  hold  office.  It  would 
be  a  beginning,  however,  and  that  would 
be  a  great  gain.  We  would  like  to  invite 
discussio 
subject . 


A  question  of  importance  in  our  minds 
of  late  has  been  whether  the  young  ladies 
of  this  institution  do  not  seriously  need 
the  influences  of  its  debating  and  literary 
societies.  At  all  events  they  do  not  have 
them;  and  we  scarcely  think  this  absence 
can  be  an  advantage,  since  thus  debarred, 
the  rhetorical  practice  they  now  obtain 
is  limited  indeed. 

The  training  which  these  societies  offer 
brings  not  only  that  important  know- 
ledge of  parliamentary  rules  and  practice, 
but  also  the  power  of  rapid,  keen  think- 
ing and  quick,  clear,  concise  expression, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  is  as  "invaluable 
for  women  as  for  men ;  since  the.  former 
have  often  been  placed  in  positions,  to 
fill  which,  both  this  knowledge  and 
power  in  some  degree  have  been  de- 
manded. And  since  it  is  clear  to  every 
observer  that  they  are  of  necessity  occu- 
pying such  positions  more  and  more  fre- 
quently every  day,  why  not  enable  them 
to  do  so  with  the  greatest  possible  honor 
and  credit?  Why  not  give  them  the 
training  which  shall  fit  them  for  such 
work?  Is  not  much  of  the  value  of  their 
highest  culture  and  education  lost  if  they 
have  not  the  power  to  express  their 
thoughts  when  necessary  in  the  best  and 
clearest  form?  We  do  not  say,  endeavor 
to  make  women  the  most  powerful  orators 
and  skilled  debaters,  though  even  this 
may  not  be  impracticable,  but  simply  give 
them  at  least  a  chance  to  learn  how  to 
think  and  speak  and  to  control  both 
thought  and  speech.  "Girls  can't  reason, 
anyway,"  was  the  not  very  loyal  or  ori- 
ginal remark  of  a  fellow- student.  In- 
stances have  been  recorded  of  women 


Young  people  can  not  endure  a  con- 
stant strain  of  study;  they  must  often 
throw  it  aside  and  give  an  entire  change 
to  the  direction  of  their  thoughts. 
Without  this  change  they  become  one- 
sided and  low  spirited,  and  these  lead  to 
loss  of  health  and  strength  of  body  and 
mind,  so  that  many  have  been  erro- 
neously led  to  believe  that  study  is  in- 
jurious to  health. 

There  is  an  absolute  necessity  of  vig- 
orous out-door  exercise  to  preserve  the 
physical  health.  Neglecting  this,  one 
becomes  weak  and  loses  all  energy. 

Among  students  as  a  body,  when  good 
recreations  are  wranting,  there  arises  a 
spirit  of  restlessness  and  discontent  that 
too  often  shows  itself  in  petty  tricks  or 
even  vicious  practices.  The  fault  lies 
in  not  providing  and  making  use  of  such 
recreations  as  will  prevent  the  appear- 
ance of  this  spirit. 

There  is  then,  a  need  of  something  to 
preserve  the  physical  and  mental  strength 
and  vigor  in  the  individual,  and  to  keep 
up  a  proper  spirit  among  students  as.  a 
whole.  These  needs  can  be  to  a  great 
degree  supplied  by  athletic  sports. 
Base-ball  justly  holds  a  leading  place. 
Foot-ball  and  wicket  as  requiring  less 
skill  and  time,  are  perhaps  more  valua- 
ble. Bicycling  and  archery  furnish  ex- 
hilarating and  manly  exercise.  The  use 
of  Indian  clubs  is  healthful  and  invigor- 
ating, and  is  available  by  the  student  in 
his  own  room  at  odd  moments.  Let 
those  who  have  clubs  learn  to  use,  and 
then  use  them.  We  regard  a  pair  as  an 
almost  necessary  part  of  a  student's  out- 
fit. Brisk,  systematic  walking  is  inval- 
uable in  its  effect  upon  students.  Only 
very  few  are  easy,  graceful,  long  dis- 
tance walkers.  A  lazy,  listless  saunter  to 
the  post-office  once  a  day  is  worth  but 
little  to  him  who  does  only  that;  nor 
will  a  long  walk  Saturday  answer  for 
the  necessary  daily  recreation.    Begular 
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practise  in  the  gymnasium  develops 
strength  and  endurance  almost  beyond 
belief.  Then  there  are  hockey,  cricket 
and  such  games  as  hares  and  hounds. 
All  these  have  this  advantage,  that  ex- 
ercise is  much  more  beneficial  when  we 
lose  sight  of  its  necessity  and  engage  in 
it  for  the  pleasure  it  gives. 

Consider  this  thoughtfully,  students, 
as  a  matter  for  your  own  advantage. 
Organize  base-ball  nines,  foot-ball  teams, 
archery  clubs.  Engage  heartily  in  any 
or  all  the  sports  named,  and  in  any 
others  that  can  be  made  available;  then 
there  will  be  a  marked  and  needful  im- 
provement in  the  students  individually 
in  health ,  strength  and  happiness,  and  as 
a  body,  in  general  bearing  and  conduct. 


APRIL. 


"Nursling  of  Mother  Nature !    Just  because 
Thou  art  a  tender  babe,  whose  ready  tears, 
"With  readier  smiles,  and  ever  present  fears, 
And  transient  hopes,  are  true  unto  the  laws 
That  circle  babyhood,  affection  draws 
Our  souls  to  watch  the  promise  that  appears 
In  thy  soft  tints  and  gently  rounding  spheres 
Of  vital  joyousness:  and  thus  wre  pause, 

Delighted  with  thy  game  of  hide  and  seek! 
Roguish  thou  liffst  a  rumpled  pinafore 
Of  clouds,  to  veil  the  quick  returning  store 

Of  dewy  sunshine,  till  bright  colors  speak 
A  conscious  ecstasy  in  peeping  flowers, 
Held  as  a  trophy  of  the  sun  and  showers." 


ZETA   EPSILON. 


The  new  College  Society,  the  Zeta  Ep- 
silon,  gave  its  first  annual  exhibition 
Friday  evening,  March  19.  By  a  happy 
thought,  the  kindness  of  the  pastor  and 
trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  church  was 
availed  of,  and  the  church  audience- 
room  used  for  the  occasion.  The  house 
was  filled  with  a  large  audience,  such  as 
Lake  Forest  when  in  its  best  humor,  af- 
fords to  rising  talent.  After  prayer  by 
Prof.  Hewitt,  Mr.  Paul  D.  Bergen,  the 
President  of  the  society,  introduced  to  the 
public,  in  a  well-chosen  address  of  wel- 
come, the  young  literary  association. 
Music  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Sabin,  Miss 
Holt  and  Mr.  George  Holt,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Chas.  Holt,  followed,  the  musical 
friends  of  the  University  being  ever 
ready  by  their  generous  aid  to  add  en- 
joyment to  these  literary  entertainments. 

In  an  oration,  entitled  "Austerlitz  and 
Geneva,"  Mr.  CarlE.  Botsford,  Elgin  111., 
drew  a  striking  picture  of  the  contrast 
between  the  horrible  triumphs  of  war 
and  the  more  peaceful  glories  of  arbitra- 
tion. Mr.  Chas.  A.  Evans,  South  Bend, 
tad.,  made  an  impetuous  yet  discerning 
onslaught  upon  that  great  enemy  of  liber- 
ty, Romish  Catholicism,  as  "The  Ameri- 
can Apollyon." 

Mr.  Chas.  F.  Ward,  Lake  Forest,  agree- 
ably interspersed  the  evening's  pro- 
gramme with  several  instrumental  selec- 
tions from  Rubenstein,  Keinecke  and 
Liebling,  which  were  brilliantly  render- 
ed and  received  witli  appreciation.     Mr. 


Fred  H.  Jewett,  Lake  Forest,  delineated 
in  an  enthusiastic  monograph  the  great- 
est of  law-givers,  Moses,  the  "Hero  of 
Hebrew  Histoiy."  Mr.  Frank  S.  Jewett, 
Lake  Forest,  followed  in  an  able  and  in- 
structive investigation  of  "The  Relation 
of  General  Government  and  Public 
Schools."  The  audience  was  then  favor- 
ed with  two  charming  little  songs  by 
MissBarnum,  given  in  the  most  delight- 
ful manner.  Mr.  J.  D.  Pope,  "Waukegan, 
under  the  inscription  "Truth  Triumph- 
ant," traced  in  an  effective  way,  the  strug- 
gle of  the  eternal  principle  for  the  mas- 
tery, while  Mr.  J.  E.  Tarble,  Pensacola, 
Florida,  sketched  graphically  the  pro- 
gress down  the  ages  of  "Man's  Inhuman- 
ity to  Man. " 

The  efforts  of  the  evening  were  exceed- 
ingly gratifying  to  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  young  gentlemen  are  to  be 
congratulated  and  urged  on  to  a  wider 
harvest,  of  which  these  were  the  auspi- 
cious first-fruits. 


STUDENT'S  LIFE  OF  MISERY. 



INTRODUCTION  AND  DEFINITION. 

PART  I. 

Theoretical.  The  investigation  and 
arrangement  of  the  principles  by  which 
the  Professors  mark  out  and  govern  the 
Life  of  Misery. 

DIVISION  I. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  NATURE  OF  THE 
STUDENT. 

CHAPTER  1. 
The  student   as  an  ever  active  mind 
existing  without  the  hindrance  of  a  poor 
mortal  body.     This  appears  axiomatic  to 
every  Professor. 

CHAPTER   II. 
That  a  student  has  no  desire  or  motive 
in  life  save  study,  needs  no  discussion  as 
it  has  never  been  questioned. 
DIVISION  II. 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK  AND  THE  NECES- 
SARY PREPARATION. 

If,   as  desired,   the  student  has  spent 
twenty-five*  hours  a  day  through  the 
term  in   diligent    study,   a   "Legitimate 
Review"  will  be  sufficient. 
CHAPTER  I. 

THE  SUPREME  END  OF  EXAMINATIONS. 

Section  I.     Theories  of  the  Professors. 
Topic  I.     Beneficial  mental  exercise. 

"     II.     Systematic  review. 

"    in.    Requires  grasp  of  logical  re- 
lations. 

Section  II.     Theories  of  the  Students. 
Topic  i.    Unnecessary  ordeal. 

"     II.  "Infernal  bore." 

"   m.     Inhuman  torture. 
CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SUPREME  RULE  OF  EXAMINATIONS. 

Section  I.     Unsatisfactory    Theories   of 
the  Professors. 
Topic  I.     Adequate  preparations. 
"    II.     No  "cribbing." 


Section  II.    Satisfactory  Theories  of  the 
Students. 
Topic  i.    No  laborious  preparation. 
"     ii.    Mutual  aid. 

PART  II. 

Practical.    Application  of  the  deter- 
mined theories  to  the  regulation  of  the 
Student's  Life  of  Misery. 
DIVISION  I. 

PREPARATION  FOR  EXAMINATIONS. 

Consciousness  tells  the  student  that  a. 
successful  examination  depends  upon  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject- 
He  knows  nothing  of  it.  He  ought  to 
know  something;  hence,  two  chapters: 
CHAPTER  I. 

ACEIMONY  OP  FEAB. 

Section  I.    Fear  of  Preparation. 
"     II.       "       "    Condition. 
"  III.       "       "    Suspension. 
"  IV.       "       "   Expulsion. 
CHAPTER  II. 
"Legitimate  Review"  is  recommended 
by  the  Professors.     As  adopted  by  the 
students  shown  in: 

Section  I.    Mid-night  Cramming. 
II.     Yest-pociiet  Editions. 
DIVISION  II. 

EXAMINATIONS  PROPER,  A  HORRIBLE  OR- 
DEAL INVOLVING : 

CHAPTER  I. 
A  realizing    sense  of  how   much  the 
student  does  not  know; 

CHAPTER  II. 
Complete     exhaustion    of    mind   and 
body  in  five-hour  examinations. 
DIVISION  III. 

ANTICIPATION  OF  RESULTS. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Corrosion  of  Uncertainty  arising  from 
the    contemplation  of  an  unknown,  and 
much-to-be-feared  future. 
DIVISION  IV. 

RESULTS   OF   EXAMINATION. 
CHAPTER  I. 

SUCCESS  AND  RESULTING  STATES. 

Section  I.  Passing  above  80.  Outward 
modesty,  inward  exultation. 

Section  11.    Passing  aboce  50.    Outward 
indifference,  inward  chagrin. 
CHAPTER  II. 

FAILURE  AND  RESULTING  STATES. 

Section  I.  Passing  below  50.  Condi- 
tioned.    A  spoiled  vacation. 

Section  II.  Dropped.  Outward  deflancey 
Inward  despair. 

Topic  i.  Senior.  Vanished  diploma. 
"  ii.  Junior.  Lost  opportunity  of 
winning  part  in  class  exhibition. 

Topic  in.  Sophomore.  FareweUs. 
Departure  to  "Fresh"  fields. 

Topic  iv.  Freshman.  In  this  life  of 
sameness  one  cannot  be  too  "Fresh." 

*  [Doubtless  refers  to  advice  given  in  chapel, 
that  six  hours  study  be  put  upon  each  lesson. 
Four  lessons  a  day,  twenty-four  hours.  One 
hour  must  be  taken  from  the  next  day  for  sleep- 
ing and  exercising.— ED. J 
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SOCIETY  NOTES. 


F.  N.  W. 


The  close  of  a  college  term  seems  to  be 
the  favorite,  although  not  perhaps  the 
most  advantageous  season  for  social  gath- 
erings and  public  entertainments,  if  we 
may  judge  by  comparing  with  the  rest  of 
the  term,  the  ten  days  preceding  the 
26th  of  March,  when  the  Spring  vacation 
began. 

Miss  Gavin,  a  young  lady  of  Lake  Coun- 
ty, who  has  attracted  no  little  attention 
in  Chicago  as  a  public  reader,  entertained 
an  unusually  large  audience  in  the  Presby- 
terian church,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
March  16th,  with  recitations  both  tragic 
and  humorous.  That  the  latter  is  her 
forte  seems  to  be  the  universal  opinion, 
and  her  graphic  description  of  Rubin- 
stein's performance,  leaves  no  longer  a 
mystery  the  origin  of  the  French  verb 
for  piano-playing. 

The  first  annual  public  exercises  of  the 
new  college  literary  society,  the  "Zeta 
Epsilon,"  were  held  in  the  church  on  Fri- 
day evening  of  the  same  week. 

The  next  important  social  event  was 
the  sociable  in  the  church  on  Monday 
evening,  March  22nd,  the  first  held  dur- 
ing the  present  college  year.  The  hand- 
some floral  decorations  from  the  conserv- 
atories of  the  ladies  in  charge,  added  not 
a  little  to  the  appearance  of  the  church, 
which  was  temporarily  transformed  into 
a  parlor  by  the  removal  of  the  seats.  The 
formal  exercises  of  the  evening  consisted 
of  music  by  the  choir,  and  recitations  by 
Miss  Grace  Williams,  of  its  enjoyment  Of 
which  an  attentive  and  appreciative  aud- 
ience gave  frequent  evidence.  Although 
said  audience  did  not  give  such  audible 
evidence  of  its  enjoyment  of  the  feast 
of  another  kind,  which  next  demanded 
its  attention,  it  was  plain  that  "Actions 
speak  louder  than  words." 

On  Thursday  evening,  March  25th  the 
Prize  Declamation  Contest  of  the  students  < 
of  the  academy  was  held  in  the  church. 
The  speakers  (ten  in  number),  gave  evi- 
dence of  such  faithfulness  in  preparation 
to  do  their  best  to  win,  that  the  question 
of  award  was  certainly  one  involving  no 
little  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
judges,  Hon's.  C.  B.  Farwell  and  William 
Henry  Smith  of  Lake  Forest,  and  Judge 
S.  M.  Moore  of  Chicago.  The  first  prize. 
Chamber's  Encyclopaedia,  20  volumes, 
was  awarded  to  William  A.  Patterson,  Keo- 
kuk, Iowa,  and  the  second,  a  five  year's 
subscription  to  the  New  York  Weekly 
Tribune,  to  H.  It.  Boyd,  Grand  Ridge,  111. 
Two  additional  prizes  of  $5.00  each 
were  given  by  the  committee  to  W.  W. 
Wirt,  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  and  Horace  Hen- 
derson, Lake  Forest. 

The  inspiration  of  numbers  has  not  been 
lacking  at  any  of  these  entertainments, 
and  the  fact  that  the  residents  are  so  gen- 
erally interested,  in  all  that  concerns  the 
welfare  of  both  church  and    college,   is 


one  of  the  most  encouraging  features  in 
connection  with  Christian  work  in  this 
place.  Their  interest  took  more  substan- 
tial shape  at  the  sociable  mentioned,  in 
the  contributions  to  the  Ladies'  Aid  So- 
ciety, amounting  to  $12,  found  at  the 
close  of  the  evening  in  the  contribution- 
box  of  the  Y.  P.  Union.  The  box  was 
placed  in  the  church  for  that  purpose  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  Mr. 
Brown.  The  interest  of  all  these  exer- 
cises has  also  been  greatly  increased  by 
the  well-rendered  musical  selections  by 
the  choir  under  the  leadership  of  Profes- 
sor Sabin. 

The  private  social  gatherings  were,  a 
tea-party  at  Mrs.  C.  B.  Farwell's,  on  the 
18th;  a  party  for  the  Freshman  class, 
given  by  one  of  its  members,  Walter  Far- 
well;  a  small  company  by  Miss  Rose  Far- 
well;  a  tea-party,  on  the  19th,  by  Miss 
Anna  Farwell,  for  her  friend,  Miss  Foote, 
Chicago;  and  a  small  company  at  Miss 
Ward's,  on  the  23d,  for  Miss  Woodbridge, 
Chicago. 

A  reading,  by  Miss  Brace,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Village  Improvement  Society, 
planned  for  Friday,  March  26th,  was  post- 
poned on  account  of  the  death  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  resi- 
dents, Hon.  Wm.  H.  Ferry. 


OLLAPODK1UA. 


The  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Athletic 
Association,  held  on  March  13th,  was  the 
first  winter  meeting  ever  held  in  the 
magnificent  new  gymnasium,  and  also  the 
first  winter  meeting  to  whicli  ladies  were 
admitted.  It  was  highly  successful  and 
the  audience  enthusiastic.  S.  Coolidge, 
'83,  in  the  standing  jump,  succeeded  in 
clearing  i  feet  9  inches,  which  gives  him 
the  best  American  amateur  record.  In 
addition  to  the  middle,  and  light-weight 
sparring,  and  a  Tug-of-War  between  '82 
and  '83,  was  the  club  swinging  by  J.  T. 
Howe,  '80,  (75  Lake  Forest  Academy) 
whose  performance  is  noticed  as  follows: 
"Mr.  Howe  proceeded  to  display  his  skill 
at  juggling,  and  handled  his  clubs  in  the 
most  wonderful  manner.  His  feats  rival- 
led the  legerdemain  of  the  most  practised 
Indian  jugglers  or  modern  prestidigita- 
tuers,  and  he  seemed  to  exercise  a  mystic 
power  over  his  clubs.  His  performance 
was  almost  faultless,  and  awakened  the 
wildest  enthusiasm.  As  he  ended,  Mr. 
Hooper,  '80,  president  of  the  association, 
stepped  forward  and  presented  him  with 
a  costly  silver  cup,  as  a  token  of  esteem 
from  the  association  to  the  man  who  for 
three  successive  years  has  taken  the  prize 
for  this  event." 


From  the  Williams'  Athenaeum  we 
draw  the  following  indication  of  the 
opinion  of  over  five  thousand  students 
on  the  Presidential  question,  consider- 
ably over  half  of  whom  are  voters.  Of 
the  5298, 3951  claim  be  Republicans  and 


Liberal  Republicans,  and  1347  are  classed 
as  Independents  and  Democrats. 


Blaine 1513 

Grant 1031 

Bayard 871 

Sherman 831 

Total 


Edmunds 187 

Tilden 139 

Garfield 108 

Scattering 618 

5298. 


The  scattering  votes  were  cast  mainly 
for  Hayes,  Washburn  and  Hawley, 
Republican;  and  Thurmanand  Seymour,. 
Democratic.  Forty-one  persons  were 
voted  for. 


The  ambition  of  the  college  student  is 
to  get  an  undercoat  just  long  enough  to 
cover  up  the  rear  suspender  buttons  of 
his  pantaloons,  and  an  overcoat  just 
long  enough  to  miss  being  tangled  with 
the  protruding  nails  tef  his  boot  heels. 
In  the  name  of  modesty,  we  suggest  a 
general  average. — Ex. 


Sir  William  Hamilton  says,  "to  know  is 
to  condition. "  However  that  may  be,  we 
are  sure  that  not  to  know  is  to  be  condi- 
tioned.—  Vidette. 


EXCHANGES. 


The  Columbia  Spectator  for  March 
23d  is  excellent,  not,  indeed,  from  a 
purely  literary  point  of  view,  though  it 
is  well  written,  but  rather  looked  upon  as 
a  college  newspaper.  We  find  here  a  full 
account  of  the  movements  in  Columbia's 
various  departments  and  circles,  espe- 
cially the  sporting  circles  of  boating  and 
ball.  The  items  found  under  their  head- 
ing, "The  College  World, "  gives  us  the 
interesting  and  important  events  in  other 
colleges.  If  the  Spectator  regularly  re- 
peats its  first  call  upon  us,  we  will  always 
turn  to  it  expecting  to  be  fully  informed 
on  contemporaneous  college  affairs. 


The  College  Mercury  is  especially  wel- 
come as  it  is  the  representative  of  our 
nearest  northern  neighbor.  We  cordially 
hope  that  our  interchange  may  strength- 
en, and  give  us  part  in,  "the  good  feeling 
and  friendliness  of  the  colleges  along  the 
North- Western  road."  The  Mercury  is  a 
neat  sheet,  bright  and  chirpy  about  home 
affairs,  not  remarkable  for  the  depth  of  its 
articles,  and  noticeably  lacking  in  those 
items  of  general  college  news  which  we 
would  expect  to  find  in  the  pages  of  a 
college  paper  witli  its  experience.  A 
feeling  of  sadness  took  possession  of  our 
hearts  when  we  learned  that  their  ex- 
change editor  disapproves  of  "the  fancy 
letters  used  for  head  lines."  Now,  to  tell 
the  truth,  we  thought  those  head  lines 
rather  neat;  used  to  sit  up  nights  to  ad- 
mire them;  and  felt  that  upon  them  de- 
pended the  success  of  our  paper.  We 
can  but  admire  the  critical  acumen  which 
falls  upon  such  a  vital  point.  If  you 
will  take  the  trouble,  in  the  exchange 
column  of  our  March  number  you  can 
find  a  due  explanation  of  the  hybridism 
of  which  we  stand  accused. 
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COLLEGE. 


THE  HARP  OF  THE  COLLEGE.* 


The  harp  that  cloth  through  College  halls 

The  soul  of  music  shed, 
Never  hangs  mute  on  the  Freshman's  walls 

As  if  that  soul  were  fled. 
O !  would  the  Sophomores  cut  the  strings, 

Whose  trill  would  then  be  o'er, 
And  he  who  soared  on  music's  wings 

Could  upward  soar  no  more. 

No  more  to  Sophs  and  Seniors  bright 

The  college  harp  would  swell, 
The  hopeless  wail  that  sounds  at  night 

No  more  its  tale  could  tell ; 
The  Freshy  then  would  never  play 

The  only  tune  he  had,  I 
Unless  he  at  some  future  day 

Should  borrow  a  harp  from  a  Cad. 


*Mr.  E's  Guitar. 


+  Golden  Slippers 


H.  P.  Safford,  '79,  is  pursuing  a  course 
of  medical  study  at  Dunreith,  Ind. 


Misses  Susie  and  Alice  Mitchell  recently 
made  their  friends  here  a  short  visit. 


J.  D.  Pope,  '82,  has  withdrawn  from 
College  temporarily,  and  has  gone  to 
Colorado. 


Arthur  Farwell  has  a  Columbia  and 
Frank  Douglas  an  English  bicycle  that 
are  a  daily  source  of  interest  to  us  all. 


During  examination  days  at  the  close 
of  the  winter  term,  the  bell  often  tolled 
instead  of  ringing  regularly,  sending  a 
thrill  of  horror  through  the  poor  students, 
who  obeyed  its  summons  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  that  which  must  rill  one  who  lis- 
tens to  his  own  death-knell. 


Recent  additions  to  the  library  have 
been  ten  volumes  on  Napoleon — being 
three  complete  sets — and  Forsyth's  "Life 
of  Cicero,"  in  two  volumes,  presented  by 
Hon.  C.  B.  Farwell;  "Owen's  Works,"  in 
sixteen  volumes,  presented  by  Rev.  J.  M. 
Gibson,  D.D.;  and  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, complete  from  the  beginning  in 
1802  down  to  18G2,  by  purchase. 


At  the  close  of  last  term,  some  Sophs 
carrying  canes  were  attacked  by  a  com- 
pany of  Freshies,  who  swooped  down  up- 
on them  in  a  tierce  assault.  The  Fresh- 
ies were  in  the  majority,  yet  the  Sophs 
struggled  desperately  for  a  short  time, 
till  at  last  right  yielded  to  might,  and 
courage  to  numbers,  and  the  Freshies 
succeeded  in  carrying  off  as  trophies  the 
blood-stained  fragments  Of  the  canes.  So 
the  battle  ended  leaving  the  parties  cov- 
ered with  glory  or  with  mud. 


The  College  and  Academy  students  who 
are  interested  in  base  ball  met  the  10th 
inst.  and  organized  the  Lake  Forest  Base 


Ball  Association,  adopting  the  Constitu- 
tion and  By-laws  that  were  submitted. 
The  officers  elected  were,  Professor  A.  R. 
Sabin,  President;  Hon.  C.  B.  Farwell, 
Vice  President;  Professor  W.  L.  Rankin, 
Treasurer;  F.  Douglas,  '83,  Secretary;  R. 
P.  Parker,  '82,  Captain  of  First  Nine. 
The  players  in  the  First  Nine  are  R. 
Welsh,  catcher;  F.  Douglas,  pitcher;  R. 
P.  Parker,  first  base;  L.  F.  Curtis,  second 
base;  S~eymour  Wan-en.  third  base;  Ar- 
thur Farwell,  short  stop;  George Kingsley, 
right  field;  W.  A.  Patterson,  left  field; 
W.  W.  Stillman.  center  field.  The  old 
Academy  Park  is  being  put  into  shape 
for  the  ball  ground.  In  its  first  game, 
played  Saturday,  the  17th,  without  any 
previous  practice  together,  the  nine  won 
a  complete  victory  over  the  Waukegans, 
the  score  being  twenty-five  to  nine.  The 
boys  expect  to  appear  in  uniform  early 
in  May. 

It  is  customary  for  the  ladies  to  pro- 
vide foul  flags  for  local  associations.  The 
boys  of  the  L.  F.B.B.  A.  are  in  need  of 
these  articles,  and  if  the  ladies  of  the 
town  or  of  the  College  and  Seminary  de- 
sire to  give  them  substantial  help  and 
encouragement,  an  expression  of  it  in 
this  way  will  meet  with  hearty  thanks 
and  appreciation.  Another  kind  of  en- 
couragement they  can  give  is  that  of  their 
presence  during  the  playing  of  match 
games.  For  such  occasions,  the  boys  in- 
vite all  of  the  gentler  sex  who  enjoy  the 
national  game,  promising  that  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  seats  will  hereafter  be 
provided. 


ACADEMY. 


Now  doth  the  little,  noisy  frog  croak 
loud  each  evening  hour. 


Some  of  the  Nimrodshave  such  success 
hunting  Saturday  afternoons  as  to  supply 
game  dinners  for  their  table  in  the 
dining  room. 


The  Children's  Missionary  Society, 
"Steady  Streams,"  will  celebrate  its  Fifth 
Anniversary  at  the  Presbyterian  Church 
Friday  Evening,  May  7;  exercises  begin- 
ning at  seven  o'clock. 

The  recent  township  and  city  elections 
passed  off  quietly,  as  Lake  Forest  has  no 
saloons,  and  political  party  strife  does  not 
enter  in.  One  of  the  prominent  points 
at  issue  was  "The  Cow  Problem" — the 
question  being  whether  live  stock  shall 
be  permitted  to  run  at  large  untended. 


The  position  that  the  faculty  take  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  tobacco  has  been 
plainly  set  forth  in  a  circular-letter  ad- 
dressed to  parents.  Every  means  is  taken 
to  suppress  this  injurious  habit  and  the 
boys  seem  very  generally  to  accept  the 
situation  in  good  spirit. 


One  night  half  a  dozen  boys,  "just  for 
fun,"  drew  an  express  wagon  from  Uni- 


versity Park  over  into  Ferry  Hall  grounds. 
As  they  were  detected  almost  in  the  act, 
they  were  required  to  draw  it  back  the 
next  morning,  much  to  the  amusement 
of  their  fellow-students,  who  cheered 
them  lustily. 


The  fame  of  the  L.  F.  U.  and  its  "Aid 
Society"  is  spreading  far  and  wide. 
An  aspiring  grocer's  clerk  in  Belfast,  Ire- 
land, hearing  of  the  advantages  offered 
to  young  men  studying  for  the  ministry, 
wrote,  applying  for  admission.  He  says 
he  has  had  his  head  examined  by 
a  phrenologist,  who  pronounced  him 
hardly  suited  to  the  grocery  business, 
but  a  suitable  candidate  for  the  ministry. 
May  he  soon  arrive  ! 


FERRY  HALL  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  by  Carrie  F.  Benedict. 


The  Junior  Class  have  at  last  organized 
and  chosen  their  colors. 


Miss  McFarland  spent  her  vacation  with 
Miss  Benedict  in  Lake  Forest. 


The  mumps  did  not  visit  the  Seminary 
and  rather  disappointed  two  or  three  who 
were  sighing  over  their  examinations. 


Although  the  examinations  were  not 
looked  forward  to  with  very  much  plea- 
sure, still  they  passed  oft' with  great  credit 
to  the  young  ladies  and  their  teachers. 


The  "Ulster"  at  the  Academy,  which 
left  last  term,  was  a  great  source  of  dis- 
appointment to  one  of  the  young  ladies 
and  caused  her  much  sorrow. 


We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  one  of  the 
prime  favorites  at  Ferry  Hall,  known  to 
the  public  as  "P.  T."  (otherwise,  Hattie 
Barnum)  is  not  to  return  to  us.  We  shall 
miss  her  saucy  face  and  spicy  remarks, 
and  when  school  re-opens  we  promise  to 
decorate  her  pencilled  profile  with 
flowers  and  drape  the  "vacant  chair"  in 
deep  and  dismal  mourning. 


The  Senior  Class  are  very  jubilant  over 
the  completion  of  their  ethics,  which 
they  took  up  in  January.  As  the  previous 
class  did  not  finish  this  interesting  work 
until  June,  the  class  of  '80  have  now  the 
pleasure  of  reminding  them  of  this  little 
fact,  and,  though  comparisons  are  un- 
doubtedly odious,  of  hinting  at  the  supe- 
rior abilities  of  the  then  despised  Junior 
Class. 


Misses  Hoffman  and  Leonard  gave  a 
"spread"  to  their  friends,  not  long  since, 
on  the  arrival  of  a  box  from  home.  It  was 
a  very  elegant  affair.  Though,  owing  to 
the  smallness  of  the  room  and  the  pres- 
ence of  fifteen  girls,  it  was  slightly 
crowded,  still,  as  every  one  declared,  it 
was  "all  the  more  fun,"  and  at  the  close 
of  the  festivities  three  hearty  cheers 
were  given  for  the  hostesses. 


It  is  remarkable  how  calm  and  collect- 
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ed  some  persons  are  in  moments  of  ex- 
treme danger.  The  mind  seems  to  act 
with  unwonted  quickness  and  coolness. 
In  a  case  of  fire,  when  every  thing  de- 
pended upon  instant  and  decided  action, 
a  young  lady  seeing  a  pitcher  of  water, 
was  about  to  throw  it  on  the  flames, 
when  with  unusual  presence  of  mind  re- 
membering that  it  was  hot  she  immedi- 
ately set  it  down.  What  might  have  been 
the  consequence  if  she  had  thrown  it  on? 

Mysterious  disappearance ! !  A  carriage 
robe  was  lost,  not  long  since,  in  a  way 
which  is  shrouded  in  mystery  and  dark- 
ness. Who  could  have  taken  it?  Where 
can  it  be?  There  are  rumors  of  a  gallop- 
ing steed  and  a  quickly  lost  sight  of  car- 
riage; and —  and —  well,  we  will  drop  the 
subject;  but  explanations  from  the  know 
ing  are  in  order.  Any  College  student 
may  elucidate  if  he  can,  or  possibly  some 
"fair  maiden  "could  if  she  would.  At  any 
rate  the  robe  is  gone  and  no  one  knows 
its  whereabouts. 


One  of  those  disgraceful  affairs,  i.e., 
pillow-fights,  came  on'  at  the  Seminary 
not  long  ago.  In  the  Egyptian  darkness 
of  the  halls,  it  was  impossible  to  recog- 
nize even  (jne's  room-mate;  and  it  was 
rumored  that  ere  the  riot  could  be  quelled 
several  hard  knocks  were  administered 
to  the  sentinel  on  duty  at  the  time. 
Nevertheless,  a  staid,  sober  maiden,  one 
of  the  dignified  Juniors,  was  siezed  and 
ordered  to  private  and  immediate  reflec- 
tion. Notwithstanding  these  minor 
drawbacks,  however,  the  occasion  was 
one  of  great  enjoyment,  and  will  long  be 
remembered  together  with  the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  "comb-concert"  of  79. 


Friday,  the  26th,  at  9:15  a.m.,  the  girls 
assembled  at  the  depot  to  take  their  de- 
parture for  their  respective  homes. 
In  their  haste  to  be  off,  they  were  there 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  train 
time,  and  many  were  the  devices  they 
employed  to  pass  away  the  time  inter- 
vening. Each  girl  sent  tender  messages 
to  every  body  else's  particular  friend, 
ate  quantities  of  candy,  and  bestowed 
advice  freely  by  way  of  a  parting  gift. 
When  the  train  came  in  sight  they  all  re- 
tired to  the  waiting  room  and  forthwith 
there  issued  a  dismal  howling,  intended 
to  be  expressive  of  the  pain  of  parting. 
but  the  faces  belied  the  voices.  Then  as 
the  train  approached,  the  entire  number 
proceeded  to  embrace  and  kiss  in  a  ten- 
der manner  every  individual  girl. 

Not  content  with  this,  however,  when 
the  northern  bound  girls  were  safely 
aboard  their  train,  they  stood  on  the  rear 
platform  as  the  cars  moved  away  and 
cheered  and  waved  handkerchiefs  to  those 
on  the  platform  till  they  disappeard. 
Not  to  be  outdone,  the  southern  bound 
girls  proceeded  to  follow  the  example 
when  they  too  departed  and  left  the  small 
and  lonely  group  at  the  depot. 


K.  fV.  TURTLE, 

NATURALIST  AND 

WIDERWT, 

43  SOUTH  CLARK  STREET, 

Particular  attention  £iven  to  mounting  Elk 
and  Beer  Heads;  also,  Dead  Game  Cases,  Fancy 
Birds  tor  Hats,  Etc. 

Winner  of  the  First  Prize  for  Taxidermist 
Work  at  St.  Louis  Bench  Show,  1S78. 


SCOTT  &  CO.. 

Wholesale  and  Eetail 

HATTERS, 

135 '#  137  MADISON  ST, 

BRANGM  STORES: 
Got.  Lake  and  Glark  Streets, 

Gor.  Halstei  apJ  Harrison  Streets. 
omc-A-G-o. 

The  Largest  Stock  of  Fashionable  Hats  to 
choose  from  in  the  West.  Special  Discount  made 
to  Clergymen  and  Students. 


THP 


NEW   EDITION. 


■MRRinnr .EDITION 


UNABRIDGED  ■ 


'ION Any  /SUPPLEMENT 


GET  THE  BEST, 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED. 

1928  Pages.    3000  Engravincs. 

£-OTJIC    PAQJES     COLORED    FLATUS. 

Containing  a  SUPPLEMENT  °f  over 

4600  NEW  WORDS  and  Meanings, 

A1SO  ADDED,  A  NEW 

biographical   Dictionary 

of  over  0700  NAMES. 

A  CHOICE   GIFT 

FGri  PASTOR,  TEACKtR,  PARENT,  CHILD,  FRIEND. 
A  NATIONAL  STANDARD. 

-T*"?yEBSTER'S  is  the  Dictionary  used  in  the 
Vp     Government  Printing  Office.    Jan.  1880. 
STQvery   State    purchase    of    Dictionaries  for 
JZa    Schools  has  been,  of  Webster. 

Books  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United 
States  are  mainly  based  on  Webster. 
Sale  of  Webster's  is    £f)  times  as  great  as  tho 
sale  of  any  other  series  nf  Dictionaries. 
THIRTY-TWO    THOUSAND    COPIES  have  been 
placed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  U.  S. 
Engravings. — contains  3000,  nearly  three 
times  as  many  as  any  other  Dictionary. 
Recommended  by  State  Supt's  of  Schools  in 
35  States,  and  by  50  College  Pres'ts. 
ALSO 

Websteb's  fiflTioaaL  PicTer.i'L  Dictionary. 

1040  Pages  Octavo.    600  Engravings. 
G.  &  C.  MERRIAf.l,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Webster   Abridr-moniG,  —  published  by 
IVI30N,  BLAKEMAlCt AYLOn  Ci  CO.,  New  York. 
Webster's  Priory  Cchocl  Cfct'y,  204  Engravings. 
"  Common  School    "       274         " 

llijh  School  "       207         " 

"         Academic  "       344         " 

"         Counting  House    "      with  many  illustra- 
tions, and  valuable  tables  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 


THOMAS   SMYTH 


It  has  been  ascertained  that  all  Water 
contains  a  deposit  of  sediment,  and  that 
this  sediment  is  productive  of  disease  is 
admitted  by  all  Physicians.  To  secure 
health  the  Water  we  drink  should  be  fil- 
tered. A  Filter  that  is  easily  managed, 
indestructable,  and  purifies  the  Water  is 
the  desideratum.  The  Filter  produced 
by  Thomas  Smyth,  after  years  of  expe- 
rience, in  construction  and  adjustment  of 
the  filtering  material — which  is  prue  Si- 
lex-  is  claimed  to  be  The  Best  Filter 
ever  offered  to  the  Public.  It  is  Beversi- 
ble  and  Self-cleaning.  The  Thomas 
Smxth  Fii/tek  is  on  Fale  at  116  La  Salle  St. 
Chicago,  or  may  be  had  at  the  Review 
office. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 

I  We  have  tried  this  filter,  and  believe  that  it 
extracts  many  of  the  impurities  which,  owing  to 
the  system  of  sewerage,  cannot  fail  to  find  their 
way  into  all  veins  of  water  supplying  Lake 
Forest  wells.    Pub.J 


The  "McKinnon" 

FOUNTAIN 

PEN; 

THE  COMMERCIAL  PEN 

OF  THE  AGE. 

The  only  diamond-tipped. 
Corneal  pointed  Fountain  Pen 
and  fluid  ink  pencil  in  the 
world. 

The  only  Pen  that  will 
write  75  pages  of  foolscap 
without  being  refilled. 

The  only  Fountain  Pen 
that  never  gets  out  of  order. 
We  guarantee  every  Pen  for 
three  years. 

The  only  Pen  always 
ready,  that  does  not  blot  or 
soil  the  hands.  Sold  by  all 
Stationers. 

— peice  list. — 

Long,  Chased,  6  inches  long,    $5.00 
Short,       "        4'2    "         "  4.50 

Long,  Plain,     6       "         "  4.50 

Short,      "  i}i    "         ■■  4.00 

Every  Pen  warranted  for  three 
years,  and  put  up  in  a  handsome 
Morocco  Case. 

Sent  to  any  address  in  the  TJ.  S. 
on  receipt  of  price. 

FRANK  0.  HARDING, 
Lake  Forest,  111. 
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^EMGI0U$*3ERYICE^ 


Preaching  Sabbath  morning  at  10:30, 
o'clock.     Sabbath  evening  at  7:30  o'clock. 

Sabbath  School  at  12:00  o'clock. 

Young  People's  Meeting  Sunday  eve- 
ning at  6:45  o'clock. 

Wednesday  evening  Prayer  Meeting  at 
7:30  o'clock. 

Ladies'  Prayer  Meeting  Thursday  after- 
noon at  3:15. 

Young  People's  Council  the  first  Tuesday 
evening  of  each  month,  at  7 :30  o'clock. 

Children's  Missionary  Society,  "Steady 
Streams,  "  the  second  Monday  afternoon  of 
each  month  at  3:30  o'clock. 

Daily  morning  Prayer-Meeting  from 
10:15  to  10:30  in  College  Chapel. 

Saturday  evening  Prayer-Meeting  from 
7:15  to  8  in  Academy  Chapel. 


TIME-TABLE  OF  THE 

CHICAGO  and  NORTH-WESTERN  R.  R. 

GOING  NORTH. 

GOING  SOUTH. 

a.m. 
*9.15 
|9.38 

*10.57 

p.m. 
5.20 

*6.00 
6.55 
7.35 

±10.08 

a.m. 

*5.22 

6.30 

7.01 

7.50 

*9.15 

p.m. 
1.00 
1:3.03 
6.33 

*Milwankee   Express,  daily,  except   Sunday. 
tSunday  only.    JDaily  through. 

YE 
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Blackler  Brothers, 

ALWAYS  HAVE  AT  THEIR 

WfW  M  WET 

A  good  selection  of 
CHOICE  MEATS, 

POULTRY 

and  GAME, 
and  the  best  VEGETABLES,  EGGS, 
BUTTER  etc.  procurable  in  this  vi- 
cinity. 

Their  terms  are   as  low  as  first 
class  goods  will  warrant. 
Blaclsler    Brothers, 
LAKE  FOREST  ILL. 


FORBES   BROS., 

Room  18.      College  Building, 
Are  prepared  to  supply  students 
with  Blank  Books,  Stationery   and 
such  Text  Books  as  are  used  in  the 
University,  at  reduced  prices. 


FRED  WISE, 


LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


GENTLEMEN'S  suits  made  to 
order  in  the  latest  sti  les  and  at  rates 
tar  below  city  prices. 

Special  attention  given  to  clean- 
ing and  repairing. 


"W^illiam  Gordon, 

•+©+©-J-©+©-f-©+9+©-r"©+©+©-l-©+© 

•landscape  Gardener : 

•+•+©+©+©+•+•+©+©+©+©+•+• 
Is  prepared  to   improve  and  lay 
out   gentlemen's  grounds  and  gar- 
dens, in  Lake  Forest  and  its  vicinity, 
on  moderate  terms. 


%.  W.  T^¥Tj0rt 

Dealer  in  General  Merchandise: 
Specialties  in  Fancy  Groceries  and 
Choice  Dairy  Butter;  respectfully  in 
vites  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
Lake  Forest  and  vicinity  to  call  and 
examine  stock  before  purchasing 
elsewhere. 

Goods  marked  at  Chicago  prices 
and  delivered  free  of  charge. 

A  complete  stock  of  Sewing  Machine 
Needles,  for  all  Machines,  stuck  on  nee- 
dle paper  to  prevent  rust,  and  giving 
sizes  of  cotton  and  silk  to  be  used. 

Opp.  Depot,  Lake  Forest. 


J.   E.   MINES, 

GENERAL  DEALER  IN 

Meats  and   Provisions, 


All  kinds  of  Meats  and  Poultry, 
the  best  that  can  be  procured  in  this 
locality. 

A  good  variety  of  Vegetables. 

Fresh  Eggs  and  prime  Butter. 

One  of  the  finest  appointed  Mar- 
kets in  Lake  County. 

J.  E.  Mines,  Opp.  Depot. 


JAMES  ANDERSON, 

GENERAL   DEALER  IN 

^  GOODS,  FINE  GROCER 


Shelf  Hardware, 

CROCKERY,  BOOTS,  SHOES, 


ETC.,  ETC. 

I  respectfully  invite  an  exam- 
ination of  stock,  believing  all  can  be 
satisfied  that  it  is  for  their  interest 
to  make  purchases  here.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  keep  con- 
stantly supplied  with  all  the  newest 
styles  of  goods. 

DRUGS,     MEDICINES,    CHEMICALS, 

PATENT  MEDICINES,  PAINTS, 

OILS,  ETC. 

YOU  WILL  FIND  AT  THE 

]j^LKE?F0^E3i^KE|t> 


(a$  smV^atw  parlay 


-*H£ 
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Choice  Confectionery,  the  best  of  plain  and 
fancy  Bake  Stuffs,  delicious  Ice  Cream,  Oysters 
in  every  shape  tempting  to  the  palate  and,  in 
fact,  almost  anything  in  the  line  of  eatables  at 
prices  consistent  with  the  times. 

Special  care  exercised  in  catering  for  parties. 

Board  by  the  day  or  week. 

MRS.  ANNIE  WILLIAMS. 


Citizens  of  Lake  Forest  and  vicin- 
ity will  always  find  at 

a  good  assortment  of 

Stoves  &  Tinware. 

Tin,  Copper  and  Sheet-Iron  work, 
Roofing,  Jobbing  and  General  Re- 
pairing done  neatly  and  at  par  with 
city  prices. 


JAMES  HARDINGE, 


-DEALER  IN- 


and 


Opposite  Depot,      -      Lake  Forest. 
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Entered 'at  the  Post  Office  at  Lake  Forest,  111.,  as  second-class  mail  matter. 


EVOLUTION  NOT  SGIENGE. 


"The  Origiu  of  Species  by  means  of 
Natural  Selection"  was  published  by  Mr. 
Darwin  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1859. 
A  month  or  two  ago  Professor  Huxley 
delivered  an  eloquent  address  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  in  celebration  of  the 
"Coming  of  Age"  of  this  work  and  of 
the  principles  which  it  enunciates.  He 
there  "announced,  ex  cathedra,  that  evolu- 
tion was  no  longer  a  hypothesis,  but  an 
historical  fact,  and  that,  in  truth,  nu 
other  theory  could  lie  said  to  have  an 
existence,  except  one  which  he  seemed 
to  consider  too 'shocking  and  revolting 
to  common  sense'  to  do  more  than  dis- 
tantly allude  to."  No  doubt  that  revolt- 
ing theory  to  which  a  few-  idiots  still  ad- 
here is  what  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  con- 
siders the  effete  and  impossible  idea  of 
Creation.  Some  time  before  Professor 
Huxley's  public  profession  of  faith  (or 
credulity),  Mr.  Fronde,  the  historian, 
who.  as  Mr.  Freeman  has  shown,  usually 
sees  double  and  often  'writes  quadruple, 
treated  the  readers  of  the  International 
Review  to  some  articles  on  "Science  and 
Theolc  igy.  Ancient  and  Modern."  in  which 
he  sheds  an  abundance  of  crocodile  tears 
over  the  demise  of  Christianity  and  the 
decay  of  faith,  while  he  extols,  as  in  acc<  ir- 
dance  with  "the  strictest  scientific  meth- 
od.' the  empty  dreams  of  the  old  Greek. 
Lucretius,  as  reproduced  in  the  scheme 
of  the  modern  evolutionists. 

For  some  months  past  the  New  York 
Independent,  with  its  perennial  orthodoxy- 
phobia,  has  been  insisting  upon  it  that 
the  Bible  doctrine  of  Creation  has  been 
dropped  out  of  all  the  Colleges,  and  that 
all  the  authorities  teach  instead  the  doc- 
trine of  Evolution. 

It  does  look  at  present  very  much  as 
if  all  the  world  would  soon  be  forced 
to  believe  in  the  extreme  form  of  mater- 
ialistic evolution,  it  the  power  of  re- 
iterated and  unblushing  assertion  can 
bring  about  that  result.  It  becomes  the 
advocates  of  the  truth  to  make  them- 
selves heard  in  the  midst  of  this  confused 


clamor  of    assertion,    while  they  make 
known  their  reasons  for  holding  that 

EVOLUTION  IS  NOT  SCIENCE. 

There  are  two  ways  of  settling  the 
question:  by  an  appeal  to  the  scientific 
authorities;  or  by  resorting  to  the  facts 
and  applying  to  them  lor  ourselves  the 
principles  of  logic.  Now,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  bold  assertions  of  Huxley, 
Fronde,  the  Independent  and  all  the  rest 
of  what  might  be  called,  in  Homeric  style. 
the  mighty-voiced  and  many-sounding 
host,  the  plain  matter  of  fact  is,  that  the 
doctrine  of  Evolution  utterly  fails  of  es- 
tablishment by  both  these  methods. 

1.  Let  the  appaft!  befirsl  •.{  all  to  tin 
scientific  authorities.  Who  are  they  '. 
What  do  they  teach  on  this  subject? 

1st. — Who  are  the  Scientific  Author- 
ities? 

Certainly  not  every  man  who  teaches 
some  branch  of  science  in  a  High  School 
or  College  is  to  lie  considered  an  authority. 
Who  would  think  of  calling  every  teacher 
of  some  branch  of  the  Mental  Sciences  an 
authority  in  philosophy?  The  author- 
ities are  the  men  who  have  shown 
accurate  and  original  critical  and 
constructive  power  in  these  branches. 
Professor  Bowen,  of  Harvard,  is  an  au- 
thority in  philosophy.  President  Porter, 
of  Yale,  is  an  authority.  The  authorities 
in  America  in  this  department  can  be 
counted  upon  the  fingers — possibly  of 
I  one  hand.  The  utterances  of  any  one  of 
the  rest  of  the  teachers  will  have  just  as 
much  weight  as  can  be  given  them  by  the 
tacts  and  arguments  with  which  they  may 
be  supported.  In  the  estimation  of  com- 
petent judges,  the  simple  assertion  of  a 
million  such  men.  nnsustained  by  proofs, 
might  not  weigh  so  much  as  a  feather 
against  the  1  iare  word  of  ProfessorBc  wen, 
on  some  vexed  point  of  philosophy. 

.Tnst  so  in  the  Physical  Sciences,  the 
authorities  are  few.  They  are  the  "ad- 
vanced, best,  ablest  scientific  thinkers." 
In  the  judgment  of  anyone  competent 

to  decide  on  such  matters,  the  opinion 
of  the  mass  of  teachers  on  any  vexed 
question  is  not  worth  a  snap  of  the  finger. 


The  whole  matter  evidently  turns  upon 
the  question,  Who  are  the  "advanced, 
best,  ablest  scientific  thinkers"?  Pro- 
fessor Tait,  confessedly  one  of  the  ablest 
scientists  of  the  day.  shall  answer  the 
question  for  us.  He  says  that  when  we 
ask  of  "any  competent  authority."  who 
they  were  in  the  immediate  ]Jast.  we 
"cannot  but  recieve  for  answer  such 
names  as  Brewster.  Faraday,  Forbes. 
Graham.  Rowan  Hamilton.  Herschel  and 
Talbot.  This  must  be  the  case  unless  we 
use  the  word  science  in  a  perverted 
sense."  If  we  ask  for  the  "advanced 
thinkers  still  happily  alive  among  us," 
we  find  the  names  of  "Andrews.  Joule, 
Clerk-Maxwell.  Balfour  Stewart.  Stokes, 
William  Thomson  and  such  like." 

In  America,  the  authorities  of  the  im- 
mediate past  or  present  are  such  men  as 
Professors  Agassiz.  Henry,  the  Elder  Sil- 
liman.  Hitchcock,  Dana.  Guyot  and  Daw- 
si  in . 

2d. — What  have  these  men  to  say  of 
Evolution? 

It  is  a  very  strange  fact  that  they  have 
not  been  able  to  see  any  reason  for  join- 
ing "with  Huxley  and  Froude  in  pushing 
the  divine  Creator  and  Orderer  of  al 
things  out  of  the  universe.  On  thispoint 
they  have  spoken  out  distinctly  and  em- 
phatically. We  give  the  utterances  of 
some  who  may  be  fairly  said  to  represent 
the  authorities  both  in  Eiu'ope  and  Amer- 
ica. 

St.  George  Mivart,  the  most  accom- 
plished naturalist  in  England,  has  pro- 
nounced it  a  "peurile  hypothesis." 

Professor  Agassiz.  in  the  last  sheets  to 
which  he  put  his  corrections,  subjected 
it  to  the  most  pitiless  and  destructive 
criticism.  So  absurd  did  it  appear  to 
this  great  scientist  that,  in  its  earlier 
course,  when  asked  to  meet  it  with  argu- 
ment, he  declared  his  belief  that  it  must 
die  of  its  own  absurdity  in  less  than  rive 
years. 

Professor  Virchow,  of  Berlin,  perhaps 
the  foremost  chemist  on  the  globe,  a  man. 
according  to  the  London  Times,  "opposed 
to  every  species  of  orthodoxy,  ami  alto- 
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getlier  innocent  of  faith."  in  his  great 
address  at  Breslau  in  reply  to  Haeekel. 
declares  it  to  be  little  more  than  the  fa- 
mous and  long  since  exploded  doctrine  of 
generutio  equivoca,  and  affirms  that  "all 
real  scientific  knowledge  has  proceeded  in 
the.  opposite  direction."  Still  later,  in  his 
"Quarterly."  he  attacked  the  extrava- 
gances of  advanced  Darwinism  even  more 
vigorously,  styling  the  circles  of  mate- 
rialistic evolutionists  "bubble  compa- 
nies. " 

Professor  Tait  -writes  in  derision  of  the 
men  who  sustain  the  advanced  evolution- 
ism of  the  day,  whom  he  contrasts  with 
exact  scientists :  "  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  a  numerous  group  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  entitled  to  rank  as  physicists 
(though  they  assume  the  prond  title  of 
philosophers),  who  assert  that  not  merely 
Life,  but  even  Volition  and  Conscious- 
ness are  merely  physical  manifestations. " 
Of  the  pretentious  experimentahsm  and 
advanced  Evolution,  he  writes:  "It  gives 
itself  airs,  as  if  it  were  the  mistress  instead 
of  the  handmaid,  and  often  conceals  its 
own  incapacity  and  want  of  scientific 
purity  by  high-sounding  language  as  to 
the  mysteries  of  nature.  It  may  even 
complain  of  true  science,  the  knowledge 
of  causes,  as  merely  mechanical.  It  will 
endue  matter  with  mysterious  qualities 
and  occult  powers,  and  imagines  that  it 
discerns  in  the  physical  atom  'the  promise 
and  potency  of  all  terrestial  life'." 

These  are  fair  specimens  of  what  the 
"authorities"  think  and  say.  The  only) 
conclusion  possible  is  that  the  most  ad- 
vanced, best  and  ablest  scientists,  the  | 
real  "authorities. "  so  far  from  adopting 
the  hypothesis  of  materialistic  evolution, 
are  really  a  unit  in  proclaiming  its  utter 
absurdity. 

2.  The  conclusion  is  the  same  if  the  re- 
sort be  to  facts  and  the  application  of 
logical  and  scientific  principles. 

With  our  brief  space  there  is  scarcely 
room  for  even  the  merest  summary  of  the 
conclusions  of  a  true  science.  We  can 
take  only  the  fundamental  propositions 
of  evolution  and  state  the  results  reached. 
Says  the  evolutionist:  "The  earliest  or-  1 
ganisms  were  the  natural  product  of  the  | 
i  nteractions  of  ordinary  matter  and  force. "  , 
This  is  not  true.  Neither  observation, 
experiment  nor  reason  gives  any  testimo- 
ny  in  favor  of  such  a  view.  Life  has 
been  in  all  cases  due  either  to  antecedent 
life,  or  to  a  power  or  force  from  without 
that  was  not  identical  or  con-elated  with 
the  ordinary  physical  forces. 

Says  the  evolutionist:  "All the  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  including  man 
himself,  have  been  successively  and  grad- 
ually develi  >ped  from  the  earliest  and  sim- 
plest organisms. "  This  has  not  a  shadow 
of  truth.  Such  a  scheme  of  progression 
has  no  existence  in  nature.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  it  in  the  existing  forms  of 
life.  There  is  no  indication  of  it  in  fos- 
sil remains.    There  is  no  possibility  of 


such  a  progression,  even  as  a  matter  of 
theory,  in  accordance  with  the  recog- 
nized laws  of  .  morphology.  Professor 
Virchow  declares  that  the  drift  of  modern 
science  has  been  in  precisely  the  opposite 
direction.  No  man  professes  to  be  able 
to  point  out  a  single  instance  of  sjion- 
taneous  generation,  or  of  transmutation 
of  species. 

The  facts  have  been  abundantly  con- 
sidered in  their  logical  relations  to  evo- 
lution by  the  great  scientists,  and  their 
conclusion  is  against  the  hypothesis. 
All  direct  testimony  is  confessedly  want- 
ing, and  all  the  indirect  has  been  shown 
to  be  inconclusive  or  irrelevant. 

That  such  is  the  present  state  of  the 
question  in  the  view  of  the  men  who  are 
most  competent  to  judge  may  be  seen 
from  Dr.  Elam's  review  of  the  subject,  in 
his  article  on  "The  Gospel  of  Evolution." 
in  the  May  number  of  the  Contemporary 
Review. 

And  yet  Professor  Huxley,  in  the  face 
of  all  the  authorities  and  facts,  and  on 
the  same  grounds  on  which  several 
years  ago  he  declared  evolution  a  base- 
less hypothesis,  now  declares  ex  cathedra 
that  it  is  "a  fact."  any  denial  of  which  is 
not  worth  serious  consideration.  Haeekel 
very  complacently  "divides  mankind  into 
two  classes,  the  thoughtful  and  the 
thoughtless:  and  defines  the  former  to  be 
those  who  believe  in  his  doctrines,  and 
the  latter  those  who  do  not."  Modest 
Dr.  Biichuer  pronounces  all  opponents 
"mental  slaves. "  "speculative  idiots. " and 
"yelping  curs"  and  announces  his  own 
"enlightenment  and  the  forthcoming  de- 
liverance of  his  fellow-men  from  obsolete 
and  pernicious  prejudices." 

The  truth  is  these  wise  men  wish  evo- 
lution to  be  true.  and.  therefore,  believe 
and  affirm  it,  and  pronounce  all  those 
"idiots"  who  will  not  join  in  the  cry  with 
them.  With  them  fancy  takes  the  place 
of  fact  and  assertion  of  scientific  proof. 
The  logic  of  the  evolutionist  is  the  old 
and  unanswerable  logic:  Jam  satis  est. — 
Dixi! 


THE  TIDES. 


A  beautiful  experiment  in  electricity 
consists  in  bringing  an  electrically  ex- 
cited body,  such  as  a  glass  tube,  near  a 
surface  of  liquid.  The  liquid -is  attracted 
just  as  any  light  solid  would  be.  and  one 
or  more  little  prominences  or  hills  are 
formed.  If  the  attracting  body  be  brought 
sufficiently  near,  a  shower  of  small  drops 
will  de  discharged  against  its  surface. 

This  experiment  (without  the  discharge) 
gives  us  a  picture  of  the  action  of  the 
sun  and  moon  in  causing  the  tides.  Ei- 
ther of  these  ponderous  heavenly  bodies 
has  power  over  the  water  lying  directly 
under  it  to  draw  it  away  from  the  solid 
earth.  If  both  bodies  stood  still  we  should 
have  a  permanent  elevated  ridge  of  wa- 
ter. As  there  is  motion,  we  have  the 
progressive  tidal  wave. 


We  wish  to  give  a  brief  explanation 
of  the  cause  and  operation  of  the  tides, 
and  for  the  sake  of  clearness  will  consid- 
er (1)  the  action  of  the  sun  or  moon 
alone,  (2)  their  relative  power,  and  (3) 
their  conjoint  effect. 

First,  suppose  there  were  only  one  at- 
tracting body.  Both  the  solid  earth  and 
all  the  water  upon  it  are  subject  to  its  at- 
traction, but  not  with  equal  force.  Ac- 
cording to  Newton's  well  known  law.  the 
attraction  is  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance.  At  any  given  instant,  the 
attracting  body,  standing  directly  over 
some  point  in  the  equatorial  regions  of 
the  earth,  exercises  three  different  de- 
grees of  attractions.  First,  for  the  wate.i 
directly  under  it:  this  is  attracted  the 
most.  Second,  for  the  solid  earth:  the 
particles  of  this  being  rigid,  the  force 
acts  upon  the  whole  earth  as  a  unit,  and 
therefore  acts  as  though  all  the  matter 
were  located  at  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
or  4,000  miles  from  the  surface.  This  at- 
traction, then,  is  less  than  that  of  the 
water,  which  is  so  much  nearer.  And 
lastly,  the  water  upon  the  opposite  sur- 
face is  still  4,000  miles  farther  away,  and 
is  attrac"  ed  the  least  of  all.  The  effect  of 
all  these  differences  is  that  the  water  on 
the  near  side  is  pulled  away  fiom  the 
earth  and  caused  to  rise,  while  the  water 
upon  the  other  side  is  allowed  to  fall 
back,  or  the  earth  is  pulled  away  from  it. 
Hence  we  have  high  water  at  the  same 
time  on  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the 
earth.  On  one  side  the  water  is  rising 
up  towards  the  attracting  body,  on  the 
other  it  is  hanging  down  away  from  it. 
At  the  midway  points  there  is  low  water. 
As  the  earth  rotates,  these  two  emi- 
nences or  tide  waves,  travel  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  with  the  moon,  and  com- 
plete their  journey  around  the  earth  in 
24  hours.  This  is  chiefly  true  in  the 
equatorial  regions,  and  in  the  broad  ba- 
sin of  the  Pacific.  There  the  parent  tide 
wave  originates,  and  pursues  its  normal 
rate  and  direction;  but  sends  its  branches 
into  all  connected  arms.  Hence  these  mi- 
nor tide  waves  are  governed  in  rate  and 
direction  not  by  the  moon,  but  by  the 
shape  and  depth  of  the  channel  into 
which  they  have  been  thrown  by  the  pa- 
rent tidal  wave. 

We  will  look  now  for  a  moment  at  the 
relative  power  of  the  sun  and  the  moon. 
It  is  a  familiar  assertion  that  the  moon  has 
a  greater  influence  over  the  tides  because 
while  it  is  a  much  smaller  body  than  the 
sun  it  is  much  nearer  to  the  earth.  There 
is  room  here,  however,  for  a  misconcep- 
tion. The  moon,  as  compared  with  the 
sun,  loses  because  of  its  inferior  size  and 
gains  because  of  its  nearer  distance.  Does 
this  gain  more  than  compensate  for  the 
loss,  so  that  the  moon,  after  all,  exerts 
more  power  than  the  sun  over  the  earth 
as  a  whole?  Certainly  not:  the  sun  is 
vastly  superior.  It  controls  the  earth 
and  binds  it  in  its  orbit,  while  the  moon 
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is  governed  by  the  earth  and  carried 
around  by  its  superior  attraction.     Why 

then  does  the  moon  exercise  the  greater 
influence  upon  the  tides?  Because  this 
influence  depends  not  upon  absolute,  but 
upon  relative  attraction,  upon  the  differ- 
ence of  attraction  for  the  solid  and  liquid 
parts  of  the  earth.  The  sun  attracts  the 
whole  earth  most,  but  the  moon  makes 
the  most  distinction  in  its  attraction  for 
the  land  and  water,  and  hence  tends  to 
pull  them  opart  the  most;  and  this  is  what 
constitutes  the  tides.  In  this  pulling 
apart,  the  advantage  gained  by  the  moon 
through  its  greater  nearness  is  duplicated 
01"  enters  a  second  time  as  a  factor,  and 
hence  it  gains  a  preponderance  over  the 
sun.  A  rough  calculation  will  show  this 
better  than  any  new  statement  in  words. 

The  relative  mass  of  the  sun  and  moon 
is  in  round  numbers  25,00(1.0(10  in  favor 
of  the  sun,  and  the  relative  distance  400 
in  favor  of  the  moon.  The  relative  at- 
traction equals  mass  divided  by  square 
of  distance,  equals  twenty-five  million 
one  hundred  sixty  thousandths,  or  about 
156.  The  sun,  therefore,  in  spite  of  being 
so  much  further  away,  is  156  times  more 
powerful  than  the  moon. 

But  the  influence  upon  the  tides  de- 
pends not  upon  this  absolute  power;  but 
upon  the  difference  of  effect  upon  the 
land  and  water  which  are  4000  miles  apart. 
The  ratio  of  this  4000  miles  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  heavenly  bodies  comes  in  as 
an  additional  factor  in  our  calculation. 
This  ratio  is  evidently  four  hundred  times 
greater  in  the  case  of  the  moon  than  of 
the  sun.  Hence  we  have  as  the  final 
result,  influence  of  moon  over  tides  com- 
pared with  that  of  sun  equals  four  hun- 
dred one  hundred  fifty  sixths,  or  a  little 
over  two  and  five  tenths. 

Thirdly,  what  is  the  sum  of  these  two 
influences.  We  answer,  a  solar  and  a 
lunar  tide,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  pre- 
vailing one.  and  the  former  is  not  sepa- 
rately observable,  but  makes  itself  felt  in 
swelling  or  diminishing  the  effect  of  the 
other.  If  two  persons  were  engaged  in 
pulling  a  couple  of  objects  apart,  they 
might  get  at  it  in  one  of  two  ways.  Fas- 
ten one  object  and  both  pull  upon  the 
other  in  the  same  direction,  or  each  pull 
upon  a  different  object  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  tides  being  nothing  more 
than  a  pulling  apart  of  the  land  and  wa- 
ter, the  highest  effect  is  observed  when 
the  sun  and  moon  are  upon  the  same  side 
and  act  together,  which  happens  at  new 
moon,  or  when  they  are  on  opposite  sides 
as  at  full  moon.  At  either  of  these  times 
we  have  all  over  the  earth  the  greatest 
rise  and  fall,  or  highest  high  water,  and 
lowest  low  water.  This  is  called  Spring 
Tide.  When  the  sun  and  moon  are  at 
quarters  they  pull  at  right  angles,  and 
the  influence  of  one  tends  to  counteract 
that  of  the  other.  We  have  then  the  low- 
est high  water,  and  highest  low  water,  or 
Neap  Tides. 


The  succession  of  phenomena  at  anyone 
place  on  the  sea  shore,  and  the  modifi- 
cations of  the  tides  in  channels  of  differ- 
ent shape  and  depth  are  interesting,  but 
do  not  need  any  special  explanation. 


FROST  WORK. 


LaBoy  F.  Griffin. 


Vapor  condensing  to  water  from  the 
air  produces  some  curious  phenomena. 
We  occasionally  catch  a  glimpse  of  them 
in  the  marvelous  beauty  of  trees  and 
shrubs  on  a  fine  winter  morning,  when 
the  end  of  every  tiny  twig  seems  tip- 
ped with  diamonds.  But  these  simple 
results  are  nothing  compared  with  the 
exhibition  in  colder  regions. 

Many  substances  possess  a  wonderful 
power  of  arranging  their  molecules  in  cer- 
tain definite  forms.  Cohesion  seems  to 
exert  greater  power  along  certain  lines 
than  in  other  directions  ;  and  the 
solid  forming  from  a  liquid  grows  more 
rapidly  along  these  lines.  The  result  is 
the  formation  of  a  definite  crystal,  and 
the  process  is  crystallization.  The  re- 
markable feature  is  that  every  substance 
has  its  own  form  of  crystal,  and  the  an- 
gle between  the  adjacent  sides  is  definite. 
Now  water  crystallizes  so  that  the  angle 
is  always  sixty  degrees.  This  produces 
the  six-pointed  star  for  the  general  form 
of  the  crystal  and  accounts  for  the  great 
expansion  of  water  in  freezing. 

The  form  and  appearance  of  snow 
crystals  can  be  readily  seen  by  collecting 
a  few  of  them  in  a  quiet  snow  storm  upon 
a  piece  of  cold  glass.  Very  few  will  be 
found  perfect  for  they  are  usually  broken 
in  falling.  But  the  general  form  of  the 
six-pointed  star  can  be  seen  at  once,  and 
usually  some  of  its  modifications. 

The  finest  exhibitions  of  frost  phenom- 
ena are  only  f.een  at  high  latitudes,  or 
at  great  elevations.  Some  years  ago,  be- 
fore the  place  was  made  a  permanent 
signal  station,  a  party  visited  the  top  of 
Mount  Washington  in  January.  They 
found  the  entrance  to  the  "Tip  Top 
House"  covered  over  with  snow,  but  they 
dug  it  out  and  entered.  All  the  furniture 
and  every  free  object  inside,  was  covered 
with  a  coating  of  frost  four  inches  thick, 
which  had  all  condensed  out  of  the  air. 
During  the  first  winter  that  signal  officers 
spent  on  the  top  of  that  mountain,  a  most 
wonderful  exhibition  of  frost  work  was 
witnessed.  For  some  two  weeks  the  wind 
blew  constantly  from  the  northwest  and 
the  thermometer  stood  far  below  zero. 
But  the  air  seemed  quite  damp  for  that 
place.  At  once  every  object  became 
coated  with  frost  on  the  side  toward  the 
wind,  and  this  grew  from  all  the  angles 
as  long  as  the  cold  lasted.  Spikes  of 
frost  seemed  to  shoot  out  from  every 
rock.  A  stake  driven  into  the  ground 
grew  a  finger  of  frost  on  its  west  side 
four  feet  long. 

Last  year  a   similar  case   occurred  in 


Russia,  even  more  wonderful  than  this. 
During  a  period  of  cold,  damp  weather, 
not  only  did  every  object  become  coated 
with  ice  and  frost  spangles,  but  these 
towards  the  wind  grew  to  a  wonderful 
size.  The  telegraph  poles  broke  under 
the  strain  produced  by  their  load  of  ice. 
The  wire  a  tllected  a  mass  of  ice  on  its  top 
side  of  many  times  its  own  diameter.  This 
condensing  the  moisture  allowed  it  to 
run  down  and  form  icicles  below,  and  in 
one  instance  such  an  icicle  extended  to 
the  earth. 

And  then  the  storm  passed  and  the  sun 
once  more  appeared.  At  the  close  of  a 
single  day.  the  icicles  all  appeared  point- 
ing upward,  so  that  the  telegraph  wire 
seemed  a  comb  of  ice.  The  heat  of  the 
sun  had  penetrated  the  ice  without  melt- 
ing it,  because  of  its  transparency  to 
heat  and  had  raised  the  temperature  of 
the  encased  wire.  As  soon  as  this  reached 
thirty-two  degrees  the  ice  began  to  melt, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  load  being 
above  the  ice,  moved  around  the  wire  to 
its  under  side,  so  that  the  icicles  pointed 
upwards. 

Frost  storms  sometimes  appear  in  high 
latitudes.  These  closely  resemble  the 
fog  of  our  region,  but  the  mist  is  frozen. 
If  accompanied  by  wind,  the  frost  cuts 
and  burns  the  skin  so  that  it  is  almost  un- 
endurable. Every  one  has  remarked  the 
fern  shaped  figures  produced  upon  win- 
dow panes  on  a  cold  night.  In  these, 
as  in  all  frost  work,  the  branches  make 
angles  of  sixty  degrees  with  the  main 
stalks.  But  the  leading  direction,  the 
stalk,  is  determined  by  the  slight  scratches 
made  in  cleaning  the  pane.  As  the  hand 
never  moves  twice  alike,  the  forms  of 
these  figures  present  an  endless  variety. 


A  reviewer  in  the  June  Scribner.  writing 
of  Huxley's  book  on  the  Crayfish,  defines 
the  status  of  the  Evolution  discussion  in 
the  following  terse  paragraph: 

"It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  a  man 
so  keen  and  clear-headed  as  Professor 
Huxley  can  think  to  settle  the  origin  of 
all  things  by  merely  pushing  the  difficulty 
of  transformation  from  the  non-living 
elements  to  living  organisms  1  lack  a  few 
millions  of  years.  A  miracle  differs  from 
ordinary  phenomena,  not  in  degree,  but 
in  kind.  Granted  a  force  able  to  trans- 
form one  atom  of  inorganic  matter  into  a 
living  germ,  and  we  hare  a  God  capable  of 
creating  a  universe.  With  all  his  brilliancy 
of  intellect  and  power  of  logical  thought. 
Professor  Huxley  can  believe  that  some- 
how in  some  infiinate  distance  of  time, 
by  a  fortuitous  combination  of  force  and 
matter,  some  fragment  of  inorganic  mat- 
ter became  endued  with  life,  which  was, 
by  the  action  of  blind  force,  developed 
into  the  well-ordered  system  of  the  or- 
ganic world,  and  yet  he  scoffs  at  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  belief  that  Will,  the  one 
uncorrelated  force  of  which  we  know, 
should  have  anything  to  do  with  that  or 
any  other  transformation.  Truly,  the 
faith  that  science  demands  puts  to  shame 
the  faith  of  religion." 
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\  With  the  next  Commencement  the  Co] 
lege  will  ci  line  of  age.  i.  e.,  the  first  class 
that  has  completed  the  four  years  of  its 
curriculum  will  be  graduated. J  This  is  a 
great  event  in  the  history  of  any  College. 
It  marks  the  reaching  of  a  new-  stage  in 
the  progress  of  what,  some  two  years 
since,  one  of  our  great  railroad  men 
characterized  as  the  struggle  lor  the 
"survival  of  the  fittest."  We  then  said 
to  him  that  all  that  we  were  anxious  about 
was  that  we  might  be  "tit  to  survive." 
and  we  would  leave  the  rest  to  Providence. 
The  fact  that  the  new  stage  is  about 
reached  may  be  taken,  we  think,  as  a 
demonstration  of  some  measure  of  fitness 
to  survive. 

■y  It  is  the  puriiose  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees to  make  the  coming  Commencement 
an  occasion  of  special  interest  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  its  first  College  Class  is  to 
finish   its  course   of   four  years.     Extra 
trains  will  probably  be  run  between  Chi- 
cago and  Lake   Forest  to  accommodate ! 
the  friends  of  the  University,  and  these  | 
friends  are  expected  to  be  present  in  such 
numbers  as  never  before.     The  Synods  J 
of  Illinois  North  and  Wisconsin  will  be 
Officially  represented  and  distinguished 
speakers  from  abroad  will  be  present. 

The  Presbyterians  of  the  North-West 
expect  that  a  new  impulse  will  be  given 
to  the  work  of  Christian  Education  as 
under  Presbyterian  auspices.  If  any- 
thing like  a  just  view  can  be  given  of  the 
needs  of  this  great  and  growing  region, 
of  the  demands  of  this  age  of  progress 
and  enterprise,  of  the  dangers  from  an 
unchristian  culture  which  beset  our  civ- 
ilization and  threaten  our  free  institu- 
tions, and  of  the  responsibility,  in  this 
matter,  of  the  men  who  are  the  leaders 
of  a  great  people  in  business  and  finance, 
the  result  will  be  the  placing  of  the  Uni- 
versity on  a  broad  and  permanent  basis 
and  making  it  the  pride  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  the  North-West.  We  be- 
speak the  aid  of  every  true  friend  of  edu- 
cation in  this  grand  undertaking.  The 
possibilities  and  promises  are  now  as- 
suredly at  the  highest,  and  the  call  to 
united,  persistent  and  successful  effort 
the  most  inspiring. 


While  the  recent  great  political  revolu- 
tion has  been  going  forward  in  Great  Brit- 
ain under  the  impulse  given  by  a  quick- 
ened British  conscience,  France  has  also 


been  taking  a  grand  step  forward  toward 
true  freedom  from  clerical  and  papal  des- 
potism by  expelling  the  Jesuits.  The  Eo- 
mish  Church  with  its  Jesuitical  principles 
has  been  for  centuries  the  curse  of  France 
Three  hundred  years  ago  on  St.  Barthol- 
omew's Day  that,  empire  under  lead  of 
Borne,  almost  blotted  out  the  Bef  ormation 
in  the  1  mtehery  of  the  Huguenots.  The 
career  of  France  from  that  day  has  often 
seemed  like  the  hopeless  struggle  of 
Laocoon  with  the  serpents,  and  it  has 
appeared  only  a  question  of  how  long  it 
would  take  the  doubly  Satanic  Papacy  to 
destroy  utterly  spiritual  life  and  civil 
freedom  and  then  crush  France  herself. 
In  the  struggle  the  Jesuits  have  been 
frequently  disbanded  and  expelled,  but 
have  as  often  returned  to  the  task  of  de- 
struction. Tlie  recent  decree  of  Presi- 
dent Grevy  expelling  and  outlawing  them 
and  confiscating  their  establishments 
was  doubtless  called  forth  by  the  rejec- 
tion in  the  Senate,  through  the  influence 
of  the  clerical,  Ultramontane  faction,  of] 
a  mild  bill  of  M.  Jules  Ferry  to  establish 
the  control  of  the  State  over  institutions 
of  learning  supported  by  the  government, 
butnow  long  under  control  of  the  Jesuits. ! 
The  decree  of  the  President  was  doubt-  I 
less  a  necessity  to  the  life  of  France,  but 
it  will  take  a  tremendous  struggle  to  carry  . 
it  out.  There  are  at  present  in  France  56 : 
establishments  with  14811  members  and 
an  aggregate  of  10,000  pupils,  and  they 
are  now.  as  always, cunning,  unscrupulous 
men  with  all  the  power  of  the  Papacy 
behind  them.  We  believe  there  are  in-  . 
dications,  however,  that  the  France  of 
to-day  will  triumph  in  the  fight  with  this  , 
foe  of  humanity,  before  which  in  the  I 
past  she  has  always  gone  down.  Her 
triumph  will  be  a  triumph  for  humanity. 


This  has  been  well  called  an  age  of 
shams.  P.  T.  Barnum.  the  great  show- 
man, published  an  autobiography  some 
years  ago,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  show- 
how  men  love  to  be  humbugged.  He 
found  after  all  that  the  shams  of  the  world 
are  only  the  superficial  portion.  There 
are  multitudes  of  thoughtful  and  sincere  | 
men  who  abhor  sham,  and  Barnum  found 
to  his  cost  that  they  abhorred  him.  It  is 
these  sober,  thoughtful  men  after  all  who 
in  the  long  run  control  and  mold  things. 

Now  it  is  one  of  the  marvelous  things 
of  the  world  that  there  are  to  be  found 
everywhere  in  human  history  men  of  ge- 
nius who  can  see  nothing  but  the  shams. 
Shakespeare  lived  all  his  life  among  men 
of  Puritan  type,  and  yet  in  his  poetry  he  ] 
has  given  no  indication  that  he  ever  saw 
one  of  those  men  of  profound  convictions 
and  earnest  life.  He  was  utterly  blind  to 
the  classes  of  men  of  whom  Cromwell 
and  Wilberforce  and  John  Howard  are 
representatives.  Shakespeare  is  called 
"myriad-minded,"  but  he  was  blind  to 
the  spiritual  glories  of  the  world 

The  historian  Froude  has  recently 
been  showing  this  same  strange  blindness 
to  the  deeper  things  in  the  world.  In 
two  articles  in  the  International  Review 
some  time  since,  on  the  subject  of  Science 
and  Theology.  Mr.  Froude  boldly  asserted 
that  there  is  nothing  left  of  the  old  faiths. 
Science  has  utterly  swept  away  the  old 


Bible  theology.  Professor  Tait  in  dis- 
cussing these  papers-  -of  which  he  scarce- 
ly leaves  a  shred — declares  that  "the  as- 
sertions (of  Mr.  Froude)  as  to  our  beliefs 
are  probably  even  more  wide  of  the  mark 
than  those  of  Elijah,  when — to  his  queru- 
lously-egotistical exclamation.  "I  have 
been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of 
Hosts:  because  the  children  of  Israel 
have  forsaken  thy  covenant,  thrown  down 
thine  altars,  and  slain  thy  prophets  with 
the  sword;  aud  I.  even  I  only  am  left: 
and  they  seek  my  life  to  take  it  away' — 
the  altogether  unexpected  and  crushing 
answer  came:  "Yet  I  have  left  me  seven 
thousand  in  Israel,  all  the  knees  which 
have  not  bowed  unto  Baal,  and  every 
mouth  which  hath  not  kissed  him.'  "  In 
his  recent  life  of  Bunyan.  Mr.  Froude  has 
again  been  showing  the  Shakespearean 
1  ilindness.  He  commends  Bunyan  for  his 
real  faith.  It  was  "a  genuine  force,  a 
living  power,  and  it  moved  him  to  glo- 
rious deeds  and  words."  But  alas!  "the 
Puritan  formula"  is  dead.  It  is  no  longer 
a  real  force  in  the  world.  The  tire  of 
faith  has  gone  out.  and  there  is  only  dust 
and  ashes  left.  No  real  man  can  be  a  be- 
liever now.  The  day  of  the  Christian 
martyrs  is  gone  forever.  That  amiable 
Platonist.  Professor  Jowett.  it  is  said. 
once  asked  with  confident  ingenuousness, 
'•Who  would  ever  be  a  martyr  now?" 
Certainly  none  of  the  men  with  whom 
ilr.  Froude  and  Professor  Jowett  come 
in  contact  would  ever  be  martyrs.  The 
historian  and  the  professor  have  never 
seen  David  Livingstone  or  William  Burns 
or  any  of  the  great  host  of  like  spirits. 

These  men  of  genius  have  the  Shake- 
spearean blindness.  Had  Froude  lived 
in  Bunyan's  day.  in  the  same  town  with 
him,  or  even  in  the  Bedford  jail  with  him, 
he  would  not  have  seen  him  nor  any  one 
of  Bunyan's  kind.  He  sees  his  own  set 
of  wordly  litterateurs  with J;he shows  and 
shams  upon  the  surface  of  the  world,  but 
has  no  eye  for  all  the  wonders  of  that 
modern  work  of  Christian  Missions. which 
is  transforming  the  world  and  producing 
hosts  of  men  and  women  whose  lives  are 
every  whit  as  heroic  as  any  which  ever 
adorned  the  annals  of  martyrdom. 
The  learned  men  of  the  old  world  were 
too  blind  to  see  even  the  Christ.  The 
judgments  of  such  men  concerning  the 
deeper  things  are  never  worth  much. 


The  much  recent  talk  about  "the  wards 
of  the  nation"  suggests  the  thought  of 
the  duties  of  the  American  people  as  the 
guardians  of  the  Indians.  The  thought 
is  not  altogether  a  pleasant  one.  Theo- 
retically, the  course  of  our  people,  in 
their  organized  capacity,  in  dealing  with 
the  Indians,  has  been  superior  iu  justice 
and  generosity  to  that  of  any  other  peo- 
ple, ancient  or  modern,  in  dealing  with 
aboriginal  tribes.  The  Israelites  de- 
stroyed the  Canaanites,  the  Saxons 
butchered  the  Britons,  Great  Britain  has 
remorsely  robbed  and  oppressed  the 
Hindoos  and  South  A  fricans,  the  Span- 
iards slaughtered  the  Mexicans  and  Peru- 
vians; all  these  nations  have  appropriated 
the  lands  and  wealth  of  the  aborigines 
without  compensation  or  conscience. 
Theoretically  the  contrast  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  American  Indian  by  our  peo- 
ple is  very  great.  William  Penn  and  the 
early  settlers  purchased  the  lands  on 
which  they  settled.  The  government 
has  kept  up  the  policy  of  purchase.  Vast 
sums  have  been  annually  appropriated 
for  the  support  of  the  various  tribes. 
The  independence  of  the  Indians  lias 
been  recognized  and  maintained.  The 
reservation  system  originated  in  the  de- 
sire to  improve  the  condition  of  the  In- 
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dians,  and  lias  probably  been,  on  the 
whole  and  in  spite  of  all  the  drawbacks, 
a  blessing'  to  them.  The  Indian  Bureau 
reports  great  progress  in  the  work  of 
civilizing  the  various  tribes.  In  1870, 
there  were  10,329  Indian  families  living 
in  houses;  in  1875,  there  were  19,902,  with 
10. Olio  children  attending  school.  In 
1879  the  Indians  cultivated  300,000  acres 
of  land — more  than  an  acre  for  every  man 
woman  and  child — raising  nearly  3.000.000 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  about  1,000,000 
bushels  <  it"  wheat,  and  other  cereals  in 
proportion,  besides  225,000  tons  of  hay. 
This  is  really  a  remarkable  record,  and 
Americans  may  well  take  an  honest  pride 
in  the  contrast  of  their  course  with  that 
of  other  peoples. 

Practically,  however,  there  has  been 
much  of  wrong  and  injustice  in  spite  of 
the  theory  and  the  Government.  Indi- 
viduals have  robbed  the  Indians;  Govern- 
ment agents  have  taken  advantage  of  their 
position  to  demoralize  and  ruin  them  in 
order  to  enrich  themselves;  the  Army 
authorities  have  advocated  and  carried 
out  in  their  treatment  of  the  Indians  the 
savage  code  which,  by  the  Whitaker 
case,  is  shown  to  be  so  thoroughly  taught 
and  stoutly  defended  at  West  Point,  and 
made  a  distinguished  army  officer  say. 
"The  best  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian."  It 
is  especially  this  spirit  of  the  regular 
army — insisting  on  extermination — that 
has  cost  both  the  Indians  and  the  Nation 
so  nmchjm  suffering,  blood  and  money. 
The  unjust  war  against  the  Seminoles 
cost  the  nation  $40,000,000  and  a  great 
number  of  lives.  The  cruelty  of  Colonel 
Chevington  to  the  Cheyennes  caused  the 
war  of  1864,  which  cost  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds, the  devastation  of  the  frontier  set- 
tlements, and  between  $30,000,000  and 
$40,000,000.  The  wars  since  then  have 
cost  more  than  $50,000,1100.  Such  things 
incline  both  Indians  and  Americans  to 
cry  out  with  the  Psalmist,  "How  long.  0 
Lord!" 

The  time  seems  to  have  come  for  the 
solution  of  the  Indian  problem.  The 
questions  at  issue  are  being  discussed. 
The  national  conscience  is  becoming 
awakened.  Every  one  is  asking  what 
ought  to  be  done. 

Public  opinion  seems  to  be  settling 
down  opon  the  following  as  the  main 
features  of  the  future  Indian  policy: 

1st. — Banish  the  Army  from  the  Indian 
country,  unless  the  morals  of  the  Army 
can  Ke  reformed.  Tile  country  can  afford. 
judging  from  the  cost  of  the  Indian  wars 
tin-  the  lest  fifteen  years,  to  expend  about 
$10,000,000  annually  to  keep  the  Army 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  Indians. 

2d. — Make  the  Indians  citizens  of  the 
country,  instead  of  treating  them  as  for- 
eign and  independent  powers,  and  then 
give  them  full  protection  of  the  law, 
while  making  them  strictly  amenable  to 
it. 

3d. — Allot  lands  to  the  Indians  individ- 


ually, as  soon  as  it  can  be  wisely  done, 
and  let  the  reservation  system  be  done 
away  with  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

4th. — Give  to  the  Indians  the  best  pos- 
sible Christian  education,  and  so  bring 
out  the  true  manhood. 

Such  a  course  will  probably  be  taken 
soon,  and  the  result  will  be  that  Indian 
wars  will  speedily  cease,  and  the  Indian 
himself  ultimately  become  an  element  of 
strength  to  the  Nation,  and  an  honor  to 
humanity. 


We  have  received  from  the  Chicago 
agency  of  Ginn  &  Heath  a  little  book  on 
practical  grammar,  entitled.  "Outlines  of 
the  Art  of  Expression, "  by  Professor  J.  H. 
Gilmore  of  the  University  of  Rochester. 
It  is  a  most  admirable  treatise  for  ele- 
mentary use  in  the  structure  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  will  be  of  value  for  giving  in 
a  short  course  some  general  conceptions 
of  the  principles  therein  involved.  It  will 
be  of  especial  use  toward  one  of  the  pur 
poses  to  which  it  is  designated  by  its  au- 
thor— as  a  text-book  for  conditioning 
deficient  students — as  the  elements  of 
structure  are  therein  very  briefly  and 
clearly  set  forth.  The  chapter  on  "Figur- 
ative Language"  might  to  advantage  have 
been  omitted,  as  it  goes  beyend  the  scope 
of  the  treatise  and  trendies  on  the  sphere 
of  Rhetorical  structure,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  unsystematic.  When  shall  we 
have  a  graded  series  of  grammatical  text- 
books— giving  us  the  "Structure  of  the 
Sentence"  for  Freshman;  the  "Useof  the 
Sentence" for  Sophomore  classes?  H.  R. 
Greene,  in  his  "English  Language."  and 
Professor  Day.  in  his  "Art  of  Discourse." 
partly  give  us  what  is  needed,  but  there 
is  a  lack  of  congTuity  and  progressive- 
ness  which  a  series  on  an  intelligent 
basis  would  meet. 


But  is  this  document  which  Mr.  Clough 
has  translated  that  Report?  Are  the  Let- 
ters in  reality  Pilate's?  Are  the  Acts  of 
Pilate  genuine  and  authentic?  It  is  true 
that  Tischendorf  pronounces  the  princi- 
pal of  these  writings  a  forgery,  a  pious 
fraud,  gotten  up  about  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  second  century.  But  if  this  were 
so  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  so  pro- 
found and  learned  a  nam  as  Justin  should 
have  appealed  to  the  documents  and 
challenged  Crescens  to  dispute  the  facts 
before  the  Roman  senate,  and  that  Cres- 
shouldnot  at  once  have  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge and  undertaken  the  easy  task  of 
proving  the  forgery. 

Mr.  Clough  has  done  a  service  to  Chris- 
tianity by  opening  to  the  masses  a  region 
which  in  the  near  future  must  be  more 
fully  explored.  Historical  criticism  is 
still  in  its  infancy.  These  documents 
come  forward  and  ask  to  be  scientifically 
tested  and  estimated  at  their  just  value. 
All  intelligent  Christian  readers  will  be 
interested  in  Mr.  dough's  book,  as  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  these 
ancient  writings  for  themselves. 


THE  AIM  OF  EDUCATION. 


"Gesta  Pilati;  or  the  Reports,  Letters 
and  Acts  of  Pontius  Pilate.  Procurator  of 
•Tudea.  with  an  Account  of  his  Life  and 
Death;  etc."  With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  W.  0.  Clough.  B.A.  Robert 
Douglass,  Indianapolis,  1880. 

This  volume  deals  with  a  fascinating 
subject — the  more  fascinating  because  of 
the  mystery  and  uncertainty  which  sur- 
round it.  The  writing's  embodied  in  it 
:  ud  make  accessible  for  the  first  time  to 
ordinary  re;  ders  are  certainly  very  an- 
cient. 

There  ij  no  qui  itioning  the  act  that 
Pilate  made  a  report  to  the  reigning  em- 
porer,  Tiberius,  concerning  the  appre- 
hension, trial  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus. 
Justin  Martyr  and  Tertullian  both  declare 
that  such  a  report  was  transmitted  to  the 
Roman  emperor,  and  that  in  the  times  of 
Justin  it  was  among  the  public  records  of 
the  empire.  It  was  appealed  to  in  the 
controversies  held  between  these  advo- 
cates of  Christianity  and  its  learned  op- 
ponents, and  its  existence  admitted  by 
both  parties. 


The  custom  of  civilized  and  even  half 
civilized  nations  to  give  certain  courses 
of  instruction  to  the  children  and  youth 
is  so  general,  and  consequently  exercises 
such  a  powerful  influence,  that  few  peo- 
ple dare  to  act  contrary  to  it.  but  the 
vast  majority  send  their  children  to 
school  without  any  definite  idea  that 
anything  is  to  be  accomplished  by  their 
school  career  besides  the  acquisition  of 
information  on  certain  subjects,  the 
knowledge  ot  which  will  afterwards  aid 
them  in  their  struggle  for  existence  and 
power.  A  large  number  of  persons  who 
send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  the 
highest  sel  ools  in  the  country  in  which 
they  live,  do  not  rise  above  this  narrow 
and  false  conception,  and  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  students  of  coUeges, 
academies  and  seminaries  have  any  bet- 
ter understanding  of  their  work.  The 
professional  training,  the  course  of  ap- 
prenticeship for  a  certain  trade,  business 
or  profession  is  confounded  with  the  aim 
Of  an  educational  institution.  The  student 
is  supposed  to  study  arithmetic  solely 
fur  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  deal  with 
numbers,  to  rind  out  how  much  two  fcu 
two  are.  or  how  to  calculate  the  in 
accruing    to    a    certain    capital.  That 

there  is  anything  else  to  be  accomplish- 
ed is  Hardly  ever  thought  of  by  the 
student,  and  only  too  rarely  by  the 
teacher.  The  student  studies  the  ele- 
ments of  Latin,  not  that  his  nicmoryaiid 
his  faculties  of  c<  mparisonand  judgment 
may  be  trained,  but  solely  for  the  purpi  ise 
of  being  able  I  o  read  Ca'sar  and  then  V  ii  _  i  I 
and  then  Cicero  and  Horace,  and  fin,  lly 
graduate,  and  then — what?  he  studies 
geometry,  not  that    he  may  cultivate  his 
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reasoning  faculties  in  deducing  the  re- 
sults of  certain  general  relations,  but  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  course,  and  he  must 
pass  the  examination  to  graduate.  Per- 
haps he  has  a  preference  for  the  Natural 
Sciences.  He  expects  that  a  knowledge 
of  this  subject  may  help  him  in  getting 
his  bread  and  butter.  He  never  thinks 
that  by  this  study  there  is  devel- 
oped in  him  a  power  of  reasoning  cor- 
rectly from  perceptible  facts  toward  the 
principle  that  creates  them.  He  studies 
history  and  literature  because  he  consid- 
ers them  accomplishments.  He  pursues 
the  whole  course  of  study  not  because  it 
is  calculated  to  help  him  toward  attain- 
ing the  full  stature  of  a  man,  and  thus 
toward  becoming  most  useful,  happy 
and  noble,  but  because  it  helps  him  to 
right  with  more  ease  the  battle  of  life, 
because  it  gives  him  a  greater  assurance 
of  success,  and  elevates  him  in  social 
position. 

The  aim  of  an  educational  institution, 
as  far  as  it  can  justly  lay  claim  to  that 
name,  is  not  to  pour  into  the  mind  a 
number  of  facts,  it  is  not  even  to  make 
one  a  good  farmer,  mechanic,  merchant, 
lawyer,  physician,  etc.,  but  to  develop 
symmetrically  the  imperfect  being  into 
a  perfect  man  or  woman.  However  great 
the  value  of  the  knowledge  of  a  fact  may 
be,  the  education  is  a  failure  in  propor- 
tion as  the  knowledge  lias  been  acquired 
at  the  expense  of  the  symmetrical  devel- 
opment. 

If  we  concede  that  this,  and  not  the 
acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  facts  is 
the  final  aim  of  education,  the  problem 
remains  to  be  solved:  How  can  we  attain 
this  aim?  Though  it  will  always  be  im- 
possible to  lay  down  a  course  of  study  of 
which  we  can  say  this  is  the  course,  an 
investigation  into  the  condition  of  a  sym- 
metrical development  will  reveal  the 
principles  on  which  every  educational  in- 
stitution should  be  held,  and  by  which 
every  intelligent  student  should  be 
guided  in  the  selection  of  his  course  and 
the  method  of  his  studying. 

Every  development  is  based  on  the 
presupposition  of  activity  and,  the  other 
conditions  being  met,  the  greater  the  ac- 
tivity the  more  rapid  must  be  the  devel- 
opment. However  brilliant  one's  natural 
gifts  may  be,  without  constant  exercise 
they  will  rust,  development  will  be  check 
ed,  and  the  attainments  of  perfect  man- 
hood or  womanhood  become  impossible. 
Intense  activity  promotes  development, 
in  order  that  this  development  be  har- 
monious, the  activity  must  be  symmetri- 
cally extended  over  the  different  parts  of 
the  body  as  well  as  the  various  faculties 
of  the  mind.  By  such  constant  and  un- 
varying- activity  a  habit  is  formed  that 
exercises  the  strongest  influence  against 
vice  and  all  the  corrupting  tendencies  of 
idleness.  A  German  proverb  says: 
"Munsiggcmg  isi  aller  Laater  Anfcmg," 
(Idleness  is  the  beginning  of  all  vices.) 


The  habit  of  industry  acquired  by  a  four 
or  seven  or  ten  years'  course  of  schooling 
is  worth  more  than  all  the  knowledge 
stamped  upon  the  mind  in  all  those  years. 
But  if  an  educational  institution  did  not 
accomplish  moi'e  it  would  be  vain  to 
patronize  it,  inasmuch  as  only  too  often 
that  habit  is  acquired  far  better  on  the 
farm,  in  the  shop,  or  at  the  counter.  But 
we  have  seen  that  this  activity  is  to  be 
extended  symmetrically  over  all  the  parts 
of  the  being;  and  in  this  is  suggested 
the  infinite  advantage  of  education 
proper  over  farm  work,  or  other  profes- 
sional pursuits.  A  boy  brought  up 
wholly  on  the  farm  without  being  edu- 
cated either  by  his  parents  or  some  other 
person,  who  supplyies  to  him  the  place 
of  a  teacher,  will  have  at  the  age  of  ma- 
turity not  even  his  body  symmetrically 
developed. 

It  is  the  office  of  an  educational  insti- 
tution to  offer  such  opportunities  as  will 
stimulate  the  student  to  exercise  to  the 
utmost  all  his  powers  of  body  and  soul 
at  all  stages  of  his  development,  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  student  which  he  owes 
to  himself,  to  the  human  race  and  to  God, 
to  avail  himself  of  these  opportunities. 
A  fear  of  breaking  down  need  never  be 
apprehended,  because  if  all  the  powers 
are  exercised,  the  strain  of  one  will  be 
held  in  check  by  the  strain  of  another. 
The  gymnasium  and  the  class-room  are 
the  principal  means  to  promote  the  sym- 
metrical development.  Both  can  only 
be  efflctvei  through  the  wise  guidance  in 
their  use  by  competent  teachers  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  students  with  each 
other  and  their  teacher.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  by  frequent  lifting  of 
heavy  weights  the  muscles  of  the  arm  be- 
come very  strong.  Although  it  is  true 
that  every  act  of  lifting  calls  into  action 
all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  yet  their  ac- 
tion is  so  little  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  that  they  be- 
come weaker  in  proportion  as  the  arm 
grows  stronger.  The  exercise  promotes 
development,  but  if  practiced  alone  hin- 
ders symmetrical  development  of  the 
body.  It  is  true  that  the  practice 
of  memorizing  words  strengthens  a 
faculty  of  the  mind  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent calls  into  action  all  the  powers  of  the 
soul,  but  if  one  would  engage  in  no  other 
exercise  than  that,  the  symmetrical  de- 
velopment of  the  mind  would  be  so  re- 
tarded that,  before  long,  a  state  not  far 
from  idiocy  would  be  arrived  at. 

To  the  attainment  of  the  final  aim  of 
an  educational  institution  it  is  therefore 
necessary  that  the  development  of  the  j 
body  as  well  as  of  the  soul  be  under  care- 
ful supervision.  But  as  the  soul  in  the 
variety  and  greatness  of  its  capacities  is 
far  above  the  body,  so  the  amount  of  at- 
tention and  care  devoted  to  its  develop- 
ment should  far  exceed  that  bestowed  on 
the  body.  The  office  of  each  branch  of 
mental   work   should   be    to   direct   tho 


special  exercise  of  particular  faculties. 
The  work  of  all  the  branches  of  study  to 
direct  the  harmonious  exercise  of  all  the 
faculties.  In  Germany  the  educational 
institution  corresponding  to  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  and  College  is  called  Gym- 
nasium, indicating  by  its  work,  that  of 
exercising  the  human  being,  even  as  the 
Greek  exercised  the  forces  of  his  naked 
body  by  wrestling,  running,  throwing  of 
disks,  etc.,  and  used  the  place  of  his 
physical  exercise  for  conversation  and 
study. 

But  should  we  say  that  the  acquisition 
of  the  habit  of  industry  and  the  vigorous 
exercise  of  body  and  soul  are  the  only 
means  by  which  education  is  to  accom- 
plish its  end?  Is  the  knowledge  of  facts 
so  subordinate  that  it  should  only  be 
considered  inasmuch  as  it  may  promote 
these?  And  is  it  substantially  the  same 
what  we  study,  provided  the  stuily  stim- 
ulates in  the  highest  degree  the  exercise 
of  our  faculties?  Certainly,  inasmuch  as 
school  is  an  educational  and  not  a  pro- 
fessional institute,  no  study  should  be 
tolerated  which  gives  undue  prominence 
to  the  development  of  any  faculty.  But 
to  say  that  it  is  of  no  importance  what 
we  study,  provided  we  exercise  all  our 
faculties  harmoniously,  is  fallacious,  be- 
cause it  asserts  an  impossibility.  In 
order  that  a  house  may  withstand  the 
storms  and  rains  it  must  be  founded  on 
a  rock.  In  order  that  an  argument,  how- 
ever logical  and  correct  in  its  structure, 
may  stand,  it  must  be  built  on  the  basis 
of  truth.  In  order  that  true  knowledge 
can  be  acquired  and  utilized  after  the 
education  is  finished  a  foundation  of 
right  methods  of  thinking  must  have 
been  laid,  the  man  or  woman  must  have 
learned  to  think  independently,  and 
must  have  a  correct  general  view  of  the 
material  world,  of  the  soul  and  of  God 
himself.  The  facts  which  are  included 
in  this  may  be  few  or  many  according  as 
we  interpret  the  word  general.  A  student 
who  has  grasped  the  idea  of  the  world, 
who  can  exclaim  with  Faust: 

"How  each  the  whole  its  substance  gives, 

Each  in  the  other  works  and  lives! 
Like  heavenly  forces  rising  and  descending, 

Their  golden  urns  reciprocally  lending, 
With  wings  that  winnow  blessing, 
From  heaven  through  earth  I  see  them  pres- 
sing, 
Filling  the  All  with  harmonv  unceasing! 
A  student  who  understands  the  princi- 
ples that  actuate  his  own  soul,  who  com- 
prehends God  as  the  cause  of  the  world 
of  matter  and  of  the  world  of  spirits,  and 
who,  discovering  that  he  is  the  image  of 
God,  humbly  submits  to   Him  and  re- 
solves  to  continue   the  exercise  of  his 
powers  and  the  application  of  his  know- 
ledge for  his  glory  and  honor:  That  stu- 
dent has  attained  the  end  of   his  school 
career.      He    will   continue  to  educate 
himself;  but  the  educational  institution 
can  do  nothing  more  for  him   than   fur- 
nish him  material  for  self  education. 
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We  publish  in  this  number  a  contribu- 
tion from  a  former  student  of  the  Acad- 
emy entitled,  "German  Schools  and  Uni- 
versities." The  author  has  been  in  the 
"Gymnasium"  at  Berlin  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  gives  us  in  his  very  interesting 
article  the  fruit  of  his  observation  and 
experience. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  while  in  Ger- 
many the  higher  classes  of  young  men 
become  more  learned  than  in  America, 
the  superior  freedom  enjoyed  by  our 
students  and  the  far  greater  advantages 
for  education  here  afforded  to  young 
ladies  fully  equalizes  the  difference. 


The  members  of  the  Junior  class  are 
in  a  state  of  angry  despair,  for  the  faculty 
insist  upon  a  Junior  exhibition  to  add 
to  the  force  of  the  commencement  boom. 
As  the  usual  time  for  the  exhibition  had 
passed,  the  class  had  fondly  hoped  to 
escape,  when  the  dread  mandate  of  the 
faculty  was  made  known.  The  class 
petitioned  for  a  release,  stating  the  ad- 
ditional work  that  would  result  from  this 
late  notification,  and  called  attention  to 
the  long  programme  already  arranged. 
By  motion,  the  Faculty  "laid  the  peti- 
tion on  the  table,"  doubtless  as  company 
for  the  petition  for  a  programme  of  reci- 
tations which  would  leave  Saturday  free, 
which  petition  was  so  generally  signed, 
and  met  the  same  untimely  fate.  This 
way  of  dealing  with  these  matters  causes 
deep  murmurings  among  the  students. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  Faculty  ought  to 
meet  these  petitions  with  fair  discussion, 
hear  both  sides  and  give  a  decision;  they 
are  handed  in,  expecting,  at  least,  a  con- 
sideration, rather  than  this  quiet,  par- 
liamentary neglect. 


Through  all  the  discouragements  and 
trials  inevitably  connected  with  the 
founding  of  such  an  institution  the  stu- 
dents have  enjoyed  superior  instruction 
both  from  the  ability  of  the  Professors 
and  from  the  special  attention  given  to 
the  small  classes. 

The  idea,  held  to  a  certain  extent,  that 
astudent  at  theendof  his  Freshman  year 
here  must  needs  go  over  the  same  year 
in  entering  another  college  is  one  which 
by  investigation,  without  prejudice  would 
soon  disappear.  Students  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  these  superior  advantages 
and  the  woi-k  of  the  Faculty  acknow- 
edged. 


There  seems  to  be  a  misapprehension  j 
concerning  l  he  amount  of  study  required 
in  this  college  compared  with  that  of 
other  institutions  of  older  standing.  A 
general  characteristic  fault  of  ordinary 
western  colleges,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
alow  standard  of  requirement  in  scholar- 
ship and  character.  From  this  fault  we 
unhesitatingly  affirm  our  institution  to 
be  free.  From  the  time  when  our  Fresh- 
man examinations  were  affirmed  by  a 
learned  clergyman  and  trustee  to  suffer 
in  no  way  in  comparison  with  Professor 
Hadley's,  the  institution  and  the  neces- 
sary scholarship  in  the  institution,  has 
been  able  to  invite  any  criticism. 


"Nos  morituri  salutamus"  sang  the  poet, 
and  "nos  morituri  salutamus"  will  seem  to 
most  of  us,  a  pathetically  appropriate 
address  with  which  to  greet  the  Faculty 
at  the  close  of  this  taxing  term.  The 
tension  of  life  in  the  Lake  Forest  Uni- 
versity is  something  ominous. 

Were  it  not  for  the  pure,  exhilirating 
air,  gaunt,  cadaverous  forms,  like  em- 
bodied spirits,  must  be  seen  as  living 
attestations  of  "man's  inhumanity  to 
man."  It  is  a  question  how  long  the  air 
can  keep  up  the  unequal  contest,  hence 
the  necessity  for  meeting  the  issue  speed- 
ily. What  is  to  be  provided  as  a  panacea 
for  this  overdose  of  intellectual  decoc- 
tions? Evidently  the  antidote  must  take 
in  all  the  facts  induct  completely.  It 
must  consider  the  man  as  intellectual,  the 
man  as  sensational,  emotional,  or  senti- 
mental, the  man  as  progressively  and 
eternally  active,  the  man  as  possessing 
the  moral  germ,  though  the  faculty  may 
never  have  been  developed;  but  most 
and  chiefest,  we  must  consider  the  man 
as  physical,  man  as  an  animal  or  (in  the 
content)  man  with  animality.  The  prob- 
lem is  given  a  man  with  the  two  bundles 
of  attributes  to  discover  some  remedy  to 
save  him  from  becoming  a  man  with 
neither  bundle  of  attributes. 

We  think,  (we  speak  modestly)  we  think 
we  have  found  the  remedy,  something 
which  combines  all  the  desiderata, ' '  otium 
cum  dignitate,"  "dilectatio  cum  fructu." 
Music  is  a  power  whose  influence  over 
savages  has  become  proverbial.  May  we 
not  hope  for  something  from  it  for  col- 
lege students? 

The  good  work  which  has  been  com- 
menced along  this  line,  is  one  which  we 
would  recognize  and  encourage.  Any  one 
who  has  listened  to  the  praiseworthy  ef- 
forts of  the  Academy  youth,  will  testify 
to  the  sort  of  ecstatic,  spiritualized  rap- 
ture their  songs  infuse  into  the  auditor  s 
and  the  inspired  enthusiasm  they  beget 
in  the  warblers  themselves. 

Any  thing  which  is  more  calculated  to 
send  the  oxygenated  blood  into  the  re- 
gion of  the  cerebro-cerebellum.  than  the 
physical  activity  by  which  man  takes 
music  into  his  soul,  any  height  from 
which  to  imbibe  the  fresh  free  air  loftier 
than  that  upper  "C"  to  which  our  little 


friends  aspire  in  "their  golden  slippers," 
or  anything  more  calculated  to  develop 
all  latent  muscles,  than  the  agonized 
struggle  after  pitch,  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived. There  is  more  concentrated  will 
power  and  energy  revealed  in  an  attempt 
to  grapple  the  tune,  than  in  any  other 
struggle  we  know  of.  It  is  a  combined 
attempt  of  a  collective  assembly  to  lay 
aside  individualities,  and  meet  in  the 
brotherhood  of  a  common  key  note,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  L.  F.  A.  Musical  Asso- 
ciation the  identity  of  the  isolated  man 
remains  painfully  striking.  There  is  a 
long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  of 
each  man  in  his  own  direction,  and  the 
result  is— well  we  will  be  indulgent— the 
harmony  resembles  music  "as  the  mist  re- 
sembles rain." 

Now,  although  the  result  at  present  is 
not  all  which  could  be  wished,  the  en- 
deavor in  its  reflex  action,  as  we  have 
shown,  is  one  most  highly  to  be  com- 
mended, and  which  should  be  shared  by 
all,  from  the  budding  Fresh  to  the  laurel- 
crowned  Senior. 


GERMAN  SCHOOLS  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 


In  order  to  give  an  American  a  clear 
idea  of  the  nature  and  character  of  Ger- 
man Universities  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
mise a  short  sketch  of   German  Schools. 

In  America  there  are  "many  roads  lead- 
ing to  Rome,"  or  the  universities  and 
colleges;  Germany  offers  but  two.  Pri- 
vate schools,  private  tutors,  public 
schools,  even  self-education,  when  suffi- 
cient, open  the  doors  of  a  University  to 
Americans;  Germany  points  sternly  and 
profoundly  to  the  Gymnasium  and  Real- 
schule  (Scientific  School),  speaking: 
"Whosoever does  not  go  here  shall  never 
reach  the  sacred  doors  of  the  Univer- 
sity!" And  throughout  the  land  the 
schools  are,  without  exception,  all  alike, 
having  an  equal  number  of  classes,  the 
same  course  of  study,  the  same  aim;  but 
of  course  different  teachers:  and  as  the 
best  teachers  always  go  to  the  largest 
cities,  the  largest  cities  consequently 
have  the  best  schocls. 

Perhaps  the  Germans  think  the  two 
above  mentioned  roads  too  long  and  la- 
borious for  girls,  or  else  what  I  am  con- 
vinced is  the  case,  they  do  not  think  it 
proper  for  members  of  the  fairer  sex  to 
study,  i.  p.,  to  frequent  a  University.  So 
girls  have  especial  schools  for  them- 
selves, and  are  not  admitted  to  the  Uni- 
versities. At  school  they  learn  to  read 
French  and  English  books,  hear  lectures 
on  history,  try  to  comprehend  a  little 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  ai  d then,  when 
lucky,  get  married,  to  spend  a  happy  life 
cooking  nice  dinners  fur  their  beloved 
husbands.  (I  beg  the  permission  of  re- 
marking here  that  I  am  speaking  of  the 
middle  classes  of  Geman  people,  who 
comprise  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  and  represen"  best  the  true 
German  character. )     The   unlucky,  hus- 
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bandless  young  Indies,  miserably  cast  out 
of  the  idyllic  kitchen  of  a  happy  house- 
hold, turn  music  teachers  or  school 
teachers,  and  lead  quite  a  comfortable 
life  preparing  others  for  that  great  event 
— marriage.  Hence,  when  speaking  of 
German  Gymnasiums,  Real  schools  and 
Universities  we  must  think  only  of  boys 
or  young  men  being  occupied  there. 

The  Gymnasium  (a  name  derived  from 
the  Greek  schools)  is  the  classic  school 
of  the  Germans,  consequently  the  most 
refined  and  respected,  as  it  only  teaches 
its  boys  to  be  scholars  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  not  men  of  a  practical  pro- 
fession. Nine  years  (usually  from  the 
age  often  till  nineteen)  are  spent  study- 
ing Latin,  Greek,  French  German,  His- 
tory, Mathematics,  at  the  average  number 
of  thirty-two  lessons  a  week.  Saturday 
included!  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  most 
horrible  customs  in  Germany — oh!  those 
free  Saturdays  in  America,  what  happy 
recollections  are  connected  with  them; 
those  lovely  walks  far  from  the  school 
house,  where  wandering  through  the. 
green  woods,  over  the  blooming  fields  or 
on  the  cool  lake  shore,  I  would  for  joy 
throw  my  cap  high  into  the  air  and  shout: 
'This,  indeed,  is  a  free  country!  this  is 
America!"  ■ 

Scholars  are  suppc  ised  to  be  able  to  read 
all  Latin.  French  and  most  Greek  books 
when  through  the  Gymnasium.  They  are 
further  expected  to  write  good  German 
compositions  on  critical  subjects,  which 
need  a  considerable  amount  of  sensible 
thinking,  a  large  stock  of  reading  and 
the  power  of  logical  and  psychological 
combination.  They  must  be  well  versed 
in  algebra,  geometry  (trigonometry, 
goniometry  and  stereometry),  in  short, 
they  must  be  imbued  with  the  spirits  and 
languages  of  the  ancients,  exercised  in 
logical,  acute  t  inking, expert  in  solving 
difficult  mathematical  problems,  i.  e.,  they 
must  have  had  a  general  education,  such 
as  every  refined  gentleman  must  have 
had.  a  basis  upon  which  thejT  can,  as  free 
students  continue  to  perfect  their  know- 
ledge in  any  one  direction — theology, 
medicine,  law,  philosophy  (philology. 
mathematics,  history,  natural  history). 

The  Realschule  has  an  equal  number 
of  classes  i'.)i  and  lessons,  but  the  studies 
correspond  to  our  American  scientific 
course.  Thus  entirely  excluding  Greek 
and  reducing  the  latin  to  :  minimum. 
Mathematics,  natural  history,  chemistry, 
physics,  German  are  the  principle  studies 
at  the  Realschule. 

The  term  at  both  institutes  Gymnasium 
and  Realschule  French  and  English  closes 
With  the  so-called  "Abilitrit  u>m  .rumen" 
(examination  of  "scholars  wishing  to  go 
forth."  from  Latin  abire).  The  examina- 
tion is  very  difficult,  lasting  seven  days, 
five  hours  a  day.  sixdays  for  written  and 
one  for  oral  examinations.  This  exam- 
ination takes  place  twice  a  year,  in  March 
and  September. 


The  whole  term  at  these  two  schools  is 
a  great  trial  for  the  physical  and  mental 
strength  of  the  boys.  Sitting  five  hours  a 
day  in  a  stooping  position,  no  wonder 
their  shoulders  often  get  round  and  their 
eyes  spoiled.  As  a  whole  the  German 
scholars  look  rather  pale  and  sickly  com- 
pared to  the  Americans  (with  exceptions 
of  course ! )  and  that  results  to  a  great  ex- 
tent from  the  want  of  such  exercise  as 
our  American  boating,  base  ball,  riding 
and  dovelopment  of  the  lungs  in  the 
open  air.  The  oidy  healthy  bodily  exer- 
tion they  have  are  two  hours  of  gymnas- 
tic exercises  each  week,  which  they  are 
compelled  by  the  school  regulations  to 
go  through.  Being  physically  weak,  they 
cannot  use  their  mental  faculties  as  well 
as  otherwise  would  be  the  case.  Still, 
their  whole  youthful  life  is  a  term  of 
hard  studying,  and  they  learn  more,  by 
far,  than  is  ever  learned  at  an  American 
school.  It  is  true  they  learn  more  than 
we  do  in  America;  but  who  would  not 
prefer  a  sound,  healthy  constitution,  a 
clear,  strong  intellect  and  enough  solid 
knowledge  to  cultivate  and  develop  that 
intellect,  to  an  over-strained,  weak  body, 
a  crammed  head,  filled  with  such  a 
weighty  amount  of  minute  knowledge 
that  the  first  aim  of  every  German  grad- 
uate is  "to  forget  as  quickly  a  p  ssible  all 
the  humbug  he  has  been  forced  to  learn. " 
as  they  playfully  say. 

After  a  life  of  forced  learning  what  a 
relief,  what  infinite  relief  it  is  for  the 
German  youth  to  feel  himself  free  from 
all  bonds  that  had  held  him  so  tightly! 
For  after  passing  the  Abiturientenex- 
amen  the  German  scholar  becomes  a  free 
man.  With  a  proud,  "self-confident  feel- 
ing like  unto  that  of  the  Roman  youth 
when  he  put  on  his  top  i  virilis,  does  the 
German  youth  cast  away  all  thoughts 
and  influences  of  school,  when  he  begins 
his  three  years  student's  life  of  freedom. 
These  three  years  are  devoted  to  differ- 
ent occupations.  Studious  young  men 
rest  a  quarter  of  a  year  and  then  begin 
in  earnest  to  hear  about  twenty  lectures 
a  week  on  their  branch  of  study,  some- 
times going  around  to  the  different  cities 
and  Universities  and  spending  a.  half  a 
year  at  each.  Then  the  number  of  lec- 
tures heard  decreases,  according  to  the 
ways  and  customs  of  the  students,  from 
twenty  to  none.  They  are  not  forced  to 
go  to  lectures,  and  as  there  are  many 
people  in  this  world  who  do  no- 
thing without  being  forced,  there  are 
also  many  students  who  would  rather  do 
anything  else  than  pay  attention  to 'he 
lectures  they  ought  to  hear,  to  that  "un 
pleasant  interruption  (if  their  holidays." 
as  they  call  them.  Some,  who  have  money 
enough,  prefer  leading  a  vagaond  do- 
nothing  life  till  the  last  half-year,  of 
course  they  do  not  pass  their  Doctoris 
Examen,  and  have  to  wait  another  year 
or  so. 

Others — and  there  are  a.  great  number 


of  this  class — belong  to  students,  clubs 
and  associations.  These  associations 
may  have  good  aims,  but  their  chief 
occupations  are  drinking  enormorts 
quantities  of  beer,  and  fencing.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  these  associations 
were  grand  and  honorable  ones.  They 
succeeded  in  uniting  the  students  to 
powerful  corporations,  their  aim  was  to 
raise  the  intellectual  state  of  their  coun- 
try, and  from  their  midst  went  forth  the 
noblest  and  greatest  men  of  Germany. 
But  since  then  their  political  unity  and 
harmony,  their  freedom  and  enthusiam 
for  freedom  has  decreased  and  departed, 
the  manners  and  customs  only  of  the 
old  students,  consisting  principally  of 
drinking  and  fencing  have  remained  and 
are  now  cultivated  with  as  great  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  as  in  olden  times  was  honored 
and  held  on  high  the  freedom  and  devel- 
opment of  knowledge.  Thus  the  space  of 
less  than  a  century  has  corrupted — for- 
tunately in  a  harmless  way — the  true 
spirit  of  these  students'  associations. 

Nevertheless,  some  few  good  signs  of 
the  old  nature  are  still  left.  The 
students  form,  as  it  were,  a  state  of  their 
own,  having  especial  legal  power  and 
authority.  Having  committed  any 
illegitimate  act,  they  are  conducted  be- 
fore a  court  of  their  own  and  punished 
according  to  their  own  laws.  By  this 
means  the  boundary  of  their  common 
freedom  is  widened  and  they  have  room 
to  follow  many  impulses  of  good  result 
for  themselves  and  fellow-citizens  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  repressed  and 
stifled  as  being  too  bold  or  rash. 

In  this  way  the  students  pass  their 
short  but  eventful  life  of  three  years — ot- 
ten  longer — some  studying  earnestly, 
some  superficially,  some  very  comforta- 
bly and  easily,  others  in  a  very  negative 
manner,  a.ll  of  them  striving  toward  the 
rank  of  "doctor"  of  that  branch  of  study 
they  cultivate,  in  order  to  follow  inde- 
pendently and  practically  their  profes- 
sion. These  three  years  are  for  most  of 
the  students  a  salvation,  a  mental  and 
physical  rescue  from  the  dangerous  re- 
sults of  their  hard  work  at  the  gymnasium 
and  realschule.  The  half  year's  rest  after 
the  Abiturientenexamen  eases  and  lightens 
their  minds  and  refreshes  their  bodies; 
fencing  strengthens  their  arms,  and  the 
wholesome  beverage  of  beer,  when  mod- 
erately used,  makes  them  as  strong  and 
merry  as  can  be,  enabling  them  to  enter 
on  the  great  path  of  independent  life 
with  strong  minds,  strong  bodies  and 
strong  hearts. 


Recitation    in     Literature. — Professor, 

"Mr.  X ,  what  can  you  say  of  Edward 

Hyde?" 

Student,  "Ah — Hem — Edward  Hyde  be- 
gan life  very  early. " 

Professor,  (dryly)  "Any  earlier  than 
any  body  else  does.  Mr.  X.?" 
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SOCIETY    NOTES. 

Lake  Forest  has  put  on  her  spring  beauty 
and  her  woods  and  ravines  are  lovely  in- 
deed. The  weather  has  been  such  as  to 
suggest  picnics  and  lawn  parties,  but 
though  we  have  had  none  of  these  yet. 
still  other  social  events  have  not  been  en- 
tirely wanting.  That  they  have  been 
few  we  will  admit,  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
the  only  entertainment  that  could  be  of- 
fered a  young  lady  visitor  during  a  stay 
of  a  week  and  a  half,  was  four  prayer 
meetings,  three  missionary  meetings  and 
two  Churh  services.  Let  no  one  call  Lake 
Forest  gay.  However,  the  affair  of  the 
season,  without  question,  was  the  elegant 
party  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Warner 
on  the  evening  of  April  15th.  Their  1  leau- 
tiful  home,  which  has  recently  been  en- 
tirely rebuilt,  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
handsome,  well-arranged  rooms  were  the 
source  of  much  admiration  and  comment. 
The  supper  was  furnished  by  Kinsley, 
and  the  music  by  a  superior  orchestra. 
Over  a  hundred  invitations  were  extended 
and  were  very  generally  accepted,  many 
being  present  from  Chicago — notably  Mr. 
Walter  Neef  and  bride.  The  company 
was  given  as  a  farewell  to  Mrs.  Neef.  who 
sails  for  England  this  mouth  to  1  ie  present 
at  the  wedding  of  her  daughter.  Miss 
Erne  Neef,  to  an  English  naval  officer. 
To  this  young  lady  is  due.  in  great  meas- 
ure, the  credit  of  raising  the  subscription 
by  means  of  which  our  Church  bell  was 
obtained  and  put  in  position,  and  we  un- 
derstand the  bell  will  be  rung  long  and 
merrily  upon  her  wedding  day.  and  could 
its  tones  1  >e  heard  in  England,  they  would 
doubtless  convey  to  her  the  hearty  good 
wishes  of  her  many  friends  here. 

We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  note  the  re- 
turn of  many  of  our  citizens,  who.  like 
the  birds,  leave  us  in  the  winter,  but  can- 
not keep  away  in  the  spring.  The  fami- 
nes of  Mr.  S.  B.  Williams.  Mr.  Wm.  War- 
ren, and  Mr.  H.  C.  and  Mi'.  Calvin  Durand 
have  all  returned.  Mr.  Byron  Smith  and 
Mr.  Sturges  have  rented  places  for  the 
summer.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that 
Miss  Lucy  Ward  has  returned  from  her 
stay  in  the  East,  with  much  improved 
health.  Mr.  George  Holt  has  again  de- 
parted for  Leadville  and  vicinity,  and  as 
a  parting  gift,  he  left  his  sister  a  very 
handsome  black  saddle  horse,  which  with 
its  graceful  rider,  may  be  seen  almost  any 
evening  upon  our  streets.  We  mention 
this  as  a  good  example  which  some  other 
"big  brothers"  may  like  to  follow.  The 
Seniors  of  the  Seminary  took  tea  at  Pres. 
Gregory's  recently,  and  a  very  pleasant 
time  is  reported.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  was  the  scene  of  a  delightful  oc- 
casion on  Friday  evening.  May  7,  when 
Steady  Streams — the  Children's  Mission- 
ary Society — celebrated  their  fifth  anni- 
versary. The  stage  was  a  triumph  in  its  way 
and  that  the  children  all  did  remarkably 
well — but  this  Lake  Forest  children  al- 
ways do — was  remarked.     We  would  men  - 


tion  especially  the  history  of  S.  S..  as 
read  by  one  of  the  Alumni.  Miss  Mollie 
Dickinson. 

The  community  has  been  saddened  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Wm.  Gordon,  the  late 
sexton  of  our  Church,  at  the  age  of  77. 
The  funeral  services  were  held  in  the 
Church  at  2  P.  M..  May  11.  and  the  house 
was  rilled  with  friends.  Mr.  Gordon  was 
an  English  landscape  gardener  by  profes- 
sion, and  in  his  youth  was  employed  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  where 
lie  made  the  acquaintance  of  little  Vic- 
toria, and  has  often  carried  England's 
Queen  about  the  garden  in  his  arms.  He 
possessed  a  Christian  character  of  great 
beauty,  and  though  he  left  no  near  rela- 
tions, will  be  sincerely  mourned  by  his 
many  friends  and  acquaintances  here. 


the  elegance  of  Yale  diction,  if  so.  deliver 
us. 

Student  (sociably):  'Well,  that  takes 
the  cake!"  Frenchman  (amazedly):  "Eh 
Monsieur!"  Student, (gruffly) :  "It  yanks 
the  bun."  Frenchman  (apologizing): 
"Pardon,  Monsieur,  main  je  /<< — "  Stu- 
dent (emphatically):  "Elopes  with  the 
cookie."  Frenchman  beats  a  retreat  and 
student  mutters:  "Well,  he  dues  snag  the 
gingerbread.—  Yalt  Nans. 

EXCHANGES. 


OLL.VPODUIDA. 


The  reason  why  one  of  Aristophanes' 
plays  is  called  "The  Clouds."  is  that  it  is 
airy  stuff  an'  easv. —  Yale  Record. 


The  University  of  Chicago  has  never 
used  the  marking  system  and  pleads  for 
its  introduction. — Ex. 


Hamilton  College  is  soon  to  receive  an 
endowment  of  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  from  the  Presbyterian  Church. — 
Ex. 


"Can  a  clergyman  marry  himself?  asks 
an  exchange.  We  suppose  he  can.  but 
we  are  afraid  he  would  not  be  a  happy 
couple. — Ex. 


The  Editors  who  have  so  successfully 
conducted  the  Williams  Alhevawm  dur- 
ing the  past  year  retire  with  the  number 
of  May  1st.  During  our  acquintance  with 
the  paper  we  have  always  found  it  worth 
reading.  It  has  been  m  ither  a  sporting 
nor  a  literary  magazine,  but  with  a  proper 
admixture  of  both  of  these  elements  has 
given  tile  news  <  .1  its  college  ill  r.n  r.ttrae- 
tive  way. 

The  Collegian  mid  Xeoterian  rankswell 
among  the  college  papers  of  the  West. 
Its  literary  department  speaks  well  for 
the  training  of  Lawrence,  and  perhaps 
owes  its  excellence  to  the  system  of 
chapel  rhetoricals.  in  which  we  under- 
stand especial  efforts  are  made.  The 
poem.  "A  Retrospect."  in  the  April  num- 
ber, is  a  thoughtful,  somber  treatment  of 
an  old  subject.  The  Collegian,  asalsothe 
Tripod,  is  noticeable  for  its  newsy  and 
interesting  items  concerning  other  col- 
leges. 


An  innocent  but  devoted  Freshie  has 
credit  for  the  following:  "I  whiled  away 
many  an  hour  which  was  made  pleasant 
by  being  lost  for  love." — E.c. 


The  students  at  Williams  seem  to  be 
devoting  their  time  to  gathering  arbutus 
for  shipment  to  their  fab  friends.  Some- 
times the  postmaster  can  scarcely  put  all 
the  packages  into  one  mail  bag. 


Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  students  of  Ober- 
bn  College  profess  rebgion.  This  is  the 
largest  showing  of  any  institution  in  the 
United  States.  Harvard  has  the  least — 
twenty-five  per  cent. — Ex. 


Criticising  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Acta,  the  Yule  Record  says  a  good  word 
for  the  college  papers  that  are  so  rapidly 
springing  into  existence.  While  the  Acta 
is  inclined  to  be  intolerant  of  the  "Mush- 
rooms," the  Record  in  a  fair  spirit  ex- 
presses itself  as  follows:  "If  we  are  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  college  press 
it  is  only  to  be  accomplished  1  >y  offering 
encouragement  to  every  college  that  has 
enterprise  enough  to  start  a  paper. "  We 
notice  that  our  old  fellow  student.  S.  L. 
Williams  '82,  S.  S.  S.,  has  a  position  on 
the  editorial  board,  and  that  it  is  headed 
by  Isaac  Bromley,  '81,  known  to  many 
from  his  witty  speech  of  last  June  when 
'81  "gave  away  the  fence"  to  '82. 


"Make  a  minute  of  that  duel  at  Prince- 
ton, Mr.  Shearer."  said  the  chief  to  the 
news  editor.  "Can't  do  it,"  replied  the 
subaltern.  "Why  not?"  " 'Cause  there's 
only  two  seconds  in  it."  Verdict  of  ac- 
cidental death  caused  by  sudden  increase 
of  salary. — Brunonian. 


A  college  professor  once  tried  to  con- 
vince Horace  Greeley  of  the  value  of 
classic  languages.  The  professor  said: 
"These  are  the  conduits  of  the  literary 
treasurers  of  antiquity."  Mr.  Greeley  re- 
plied: 'I  like  Croton  water  very  well, 
but  it  doesn't  follow  that  I  should  eat  a 
yard  or  two  of  lead  pipe." 


The  following  may  be  a   specimen  of 


The  last  number  of  the  Spectator  has 
a  significant  cartoon.  "College  leeches  at 
work."  The  suffering  purse  is  rapidly 
yielding  its  hoard  to  the  insidious  claims 
of  base-ball,  football,  walking,  tennis  and 
bicycle  clubs;  to  appeals  for  class  cele- 
brations, suppers  and  imotographs:  and 
to  a  drove  of  other  schemes  for  College 
jollification.  Is  this  not  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  what  must  be  met  for  a  man  to 
have  any  social  standing  in  the  large  in- 
stitutions, and  does  it  not  on  its  face  ad- 
vise the  young  man  of  moderate  means 
to  stay  away?  These  wheels  within 
wheels  in  the  social  life  of  such  colleges 
render  the  catalogued  figures  for  a  college 
course  a  deception. 
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COLLEGE. 


"Diffvgnri-   >nves,  redeunt  jam  gramma 
campis  arbovibusque  comae." 


J.  D.  Pope  writes  from  Watkins  Ranch, 
Colorado.  He  does  not  seem  very  enthu- 
siastic over  the  maimer  of  living  there, 
and  will  perhaps  surprise  his  friends  in 
these  parts  by  returning  soon. 


The  Sophomores  have  finished  Day's 
"Art  of  Discourse."  and  will  spend  the 
rest  of  the  term  writing  essays,  trying  to 
put  into  practice  the  principles  that  they 
have  been  studying. 


The  students  give  as  an  expression  of 
first  choice  for  the  Presidency.  Blaine  13. 
Washburne  11,  Graut  11,  Edmunds  4, 
Bayard  1.  Democrats  are  decidedly  in 
the  minority. 


The  Seniors  will  have  their  examina- 
tions the  first  week  in  June.  Then  they 
will  have  a  recess  of  a  fortnight  before 
Commencement  week.  June  20 — 23.  The 
all-absorbing  topic  with  them  of  late  has 
been  the  preparation  for  class-day  and 
graduating  exercises. 

'811.  The  following  note  appeared  in 
the  Chica(/o  Times  of  May  2nd: 

"Mr.  Charles  F.  Ward,  evidently  a 
musician  of  talent,  has  recently  composed 
a  charming  waltz  entitled  "The  Newport." 
which  has  been  published  by  Broderson. 
of  this  city.  "The  Newport"  is  original, 
melodious,  and  well  arranged,  and  is  em- 
inently creditable  to  the  composer.  It 
is  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Ingram." 


FERRY  HALL  DEPARTMENT, 


Conducted  by  Cakkie  F.  Benedict. 


Miss   Hoffman  has  lately  been   called 
home  by  the  death  of  her  little  nephew. 


More  than  half  the  class  of  79  and 
several  of  the  pupils  of  last  and  former 
years  are  to  return  to  commencement. 


The  Botany  Class  find  the  "Johnny 
jump  ups"  the  most  plentiful  flower  in 
the  Seminary  ravine. 


We  are  glad  to  announce  the  arrival  of 
a  new  boarder — Miss  Godfrey — a  sister  of 
the  Misses  Godfrey,  who  were  here  be- 
fore. 


Miss  Ella  Dodge,  a  Ferry  Hall  girl  of 
several  years  ago,  was  married  last  week 
at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  Miss  Dodge  will 
be  remembered  by  many  in  Lake  Forest 
as  well  as  by  her  old  schoolmates,  as  she 
was  such  a  favorite  with  all. 


Lured  by  the  charms  of  Spring  a  num- 
ber of  young  ladies  have  taken  walks  at  an 
unearthly  hour  in  the  morning,  greatlvto 


the  disgust  of  the  "sleepy  ones."  It  has 
been  observed,  however,  that  since  sev- 
eral returned  drenched  by  the  severe 
thunder  storm  of  Saturday  morning, 
there  have  been  fewer  devotees  at  Na- 
ture's shrine. 

It  is  desired  that  we  make  a  correction 
in  the  statement  appearing  in  the  Review 
that  the  class  of  '79  did  not  finish  Ethics 
till  June,  as  it  seems  to  reflect  on  that 
illustrious  class.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  the  young  ladies  finished  that  enter- 
taining work  in  May.  but  deferred  their 
review  and  examinations  till  the  close  of 
the  term.  We  humbly  acknowledge  our- 
selves in  error. 


Miss  Leonard  has  been  spending  the 
past  week  in  the  melancholy  occupation 
of  tending  an  eye  entirely  closed  by  a 
cold.  She  has  also  been  compelled  to 
further  obscure  her  vision  with  blue 
goggles.  To  her  infinite  sorrow,  of 
course,  books  are  forbidden,  and  she  has 
been  secluded  from  the  public.  For  each 
of  these  afflictions,  she  has  the  profound 
sympathies  of  all. 

The  hearts  of  the  young  ladies  were 
rejoiced  on  Friday  evening.  April  23d, 
by  a  "full  dress"  soiree  held  in  the  study 
hall.  A  reception  committee  was  ap- 
pointed from  the  Senior  class,  who  did 
the  honors  of  the  evening.  Refresh- 
ments were  served  at  nine  o'clock,  follow- 
ed by  a  pantomime  of  the  "Mistletoe 
Bough. "  Miss  Lillie  Lary  made  a  charm- 
ing "Genevern,"  and  Maine  Lennard  so 
delightful  a  "Lord  Lovel"  she  quite  cap- 
tivated the  hearts  of  the  audience.  The 
other  parts  were  admirably  performed. 
The  evening  was  pronounced  a  decided 
success;  and  it  was  universally  declared 
that  girls  were  not  dependent  upon  the 
"masculine  element"  for  their  good  times. 


school.  One  member  of  the  class  has  fits 
of  inspiration  every  few  days  and  shuts 
herself  up  in  her  room,  refusing  to  see 
any  one  or  move  out  while  "genius  burns. " 
Finally,  when  the  patience  of  her  friends 

1  is  exhausted,  she  issues  forth  with  her 
glasses  on  her  nose  and  ill-concealed  ex- 
ultation on  her  face,  with  an  immense 
roll  of  manuscript.  She  receives  with 
becoming  meekness  the  congratulations 
of  the  class  and  the  next  morning  delib- 
erately burns  every  line  she  has  written 
and  lapses  into  gloom.  Another  promis- 
ing damsel  has  written  successively  on 
three  subjects  and  given  each  up  when 
she  arrived  at  the  second  page,  and  she 

j  is  now  plunged  in  "gulph  of  dark  de- 
spair;" while  still  another  defiantly  de- 
clares her  essay  to  be  noti  est,  as  regards 
mind  and  matter,  and  is  held  up  as  an 
awful  warning  as  graduation  draws  nigh. 


^EEIGieU^E^YICE^ 


The  senior  class  have  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining class  pictures  at  last  which  are  as 
brilliant  a  success  as  the  former  were  dis- 
mal failures.  The  day  spent  at  Wauke- 
gan  was  decidedly  a  pleasant  one,  and 
though  the  class  was  so  unfortunate  as 
to  miss  the  train,  they  bore  it  with  com- 
posure, and  passed  the  hours  interven- 
ing between  three  and  six  in  riding  about 
the  town.  On  every  hand  are  heard  tales 
of  their  exploits  on  that  same  eventful 
day,  but  those  and  their  attempts  to  catch 
the  train  have  been  unnecessarily  exag- 
gerated. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
Seniors  are  remarkably  sedate  and  de- 
mure, and  no  one  should  have  a  doubt 
but  that  they  behaved  with  their  custom- 
ary reserve  and  dignity,  even  in  the  try- 
ing position  of  running  down  a  long  hill 
to  catcli  a  train  and  then  being  left! 


Preaching  Sabbath  morning  at  W:30, 
o'clock.     Sabbath  evening  at  7:30  o'clock. 

Sabbath  School  at  12:00  o'clock. 

Young  People's  Meeting  Sunday  eve- 
ning at  6:45  o'clock. 

Wednesday  evening  Prayer  Meeting  at 
7:30  o'clock. 

Ladies'  Prayer  Meeting  Thursday  after- 
noon at  3:15. 

Young  People's  Council  the  Tuesday  be- 
fore the  first  Sunday  of  the  month,  at  1:30 
P.  M. 

Children's  Missionary  Society,  "Steady 
Streams,  "  the  second  Monday  afternoon  of 
each  month  at  3:30  o'clock. 

Daily  morning  Prayer-Meeting  from 
10:15  to  10:30  in  College  Chapel. 

Saturday  evening  Prayer- Meeting  from 
1:15  to  8  in  Academy  Chapel. 

TIME-TABLE  OF  THE 

OHICAGOand  NORTH-WESTERN  R.  R. 


The  essays  for  commencement  of  the 
Seniors  are  a  source  of  much  organized 
effort  with  them  at  present,  and  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  amusement  to  the  rest  of  the 


GOING 

NORTH. 

GOING  SOUTH. 
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a.  m. 
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*Milwaukee   Express,  daily,  except    Sunday. 
ISunday  only.     tDaily  through. 


Tmesdell  &  La  Marsh, 


If 
Park  and  Main  Sts.,  KENOSHA,  WIS. 

Have  facilities  for  making  first  class  Photo- 
graphs that  are  not  surpassed.  Special  rates 
given  to  students  and  the  making  of  Class  Pic- 
tures. 
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FRED  WISE, 


^laSGi 


LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


GENTLEMEN'S  suits  made  to 
order  in  the  latest  st\  les  and  at  rates 
far  below  city  prices. 

Special  attention  given  to  clean- 
ing and  repairing. 


%.  W.  Wjmm> 

Dealer  in  General  Merchandise: 
Specialties  in  Fancy  Groceries  and 
Choice  Dairy  Butter;  respectfully  in- 
vites the  attention  of  the  people  of 
Lake  Forest  and  vicinity  to  call  and 
examine  stock  before  purchasng 
elsewhere. 

Goods  marked  at  Chicago  prices 
and  delivered  free  of  charge. 

A  complete  stock  of  Sewing  Machine 
Needles,  for  all  Machines,  stuck  on  nee- 
dle paper  to  prevent  rust,  and  giving 
sizes  of  cotton  and  silk  to  be  used. 

Opp.  Depot.  Lake  Forest. 

GENERAL  DEALER  IN 

Meats  and    Provisions, 

i_,^>-:e^:e:    foeest. 


All  kinds  of  Meats  and  Poultry, 
the  best  that  can  be  procured  in  this 
locality. 

A  good  variety  of  Vegetables. 

Fresh  Eggs  and  prime  Butter. 

One  of  the  finest  appointed  Mar- 
kets in  Lake  County. 

J.  E.  Mines,  Opp.  Depot. 


Citizens  of  Lake  Forest  and  vicin- 
ity will  always  find  at 

f  ©SIIFII  GPimDb'S 

a  good  assortment  of 

Stoves  &  Tinware. 

Tin.  Copper  and  Sheet-Iron  work. 
Rooting,  Jobbing  and  General  Re- 
pairing done  neatly  and  at  par  with 
city  prices. 


The  "McKinnon" 

FOUNTAIN 

PEN; 

THE  COMMERCIAL  PEN 

OF  THE  AGE. 

The  only  diamond-tipped. 
Conical-pointed  Fountain  Pen 
mid  fluid  ink  pencil  in  the 
world. 

The  only  Pen  that  will 
write  75  pages  of  foolscap 
without  being  refilled. 

The  only  Fountain  Pen 
that  never  gets  out  of  order. 
We  guarantee  every  Pen  for 
three  years. 

The  only  Pen  always 
ready,  that  does  not  blot  or 
soil  the  hands.  Sold  by  all 
Stationers. 

— pbice  list. — 

Long,  Chased,  6  inches  long,  $5.00 
Short,        "         i'.j    "         "  4.50 

Long,  Plain,     6        "         "  4.50 

Short,      "  i'i    "         "  4.00 

Every  Pen  wan-anted  for  three 
years,  and  put  np  in  a  handsome 
Morocco  Case. 

Sent  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S. 
on  receipt  of  price. 

FRANK  0.  HARDING, 
Lake  Forest.  HI. 


YE_SM 

Blackler  Brothers, 

ALWAYS  have  at  theik 


mi 


A  gooa  aele^+ion  of 
CHOICE  MEATS, 

and  GAME, 
and  the  best  I/EGETaB* tS  EGGS, 
BUTTER  etc.  procurable  in  tin's  vi- 
cinity. 

Their  terms  are  as  low  as  first 
class  goods  will  warrant. 
lilaelilei*     I5i"otliei*s, 
LAKE  FOREST  ILL. 


JAMES  ANDERSON, 

GENERAL  DEALER  IN 

^M  GOODS.  FINE  GR0Cf%s 


Shelf  Hardware, 

CROCKERY,  BOOTS,  SHOES, 


ETC..  ETC. 

Sf~  I  respectfully  invite  an  exam- 
ination of  stock,  believing  all  can  be 
satisfied  that  it  is  for  their  interest 
to  make  purchases  here.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  keep  con- 
stantly supplied  with  all  the  newest 
styles  ol  goods. 

DRUGS,     MEDICINES,    CHEMICALS, 

PATENT  MEDICINES,  PAINTS, 

OILS.  ETC. 


-TOU  WILL  FIND  AT  THE- 


Jj/IKE^FOTOf-MBTIKERY^- 

and 


<r 


<*-%- 


"•-*-£ 


-Wa 


Choice  Confectionery,  the  best  of  plain  and 
fancy  Bake  Starts,  delicious  Ice  Cream,  Oysters 
in  every  shape  tempting  to  the  palate  and,  in 
fact,  almost  anything  in  the  line  of  eatables  at 
prices  consistent  with  the  times. 

Special  care  exercised  in  catering  for  parties. 

Board  by  the  day  or  week. 

MRS.  ANNIE  WILLIAMS. 

R.      V.     Tl  ORTLE, 

NATURALIST  AND 

WIDEIxMIST, 

Winner  of  the  First  Prize  for  Taxidermist 
Wrk  at  St.  Louis  Bench  Show,  ists. 

43  SOUTH   CLARK  STREET. 


SCOTT  &  CO. 


Wholesale  and  Retail 


JAMES  HARDINGE, 

HATTERS, 

DEALEU  IX 

135  %  137  MADISON  ST 

B00Tg^3pE3 

[RANCH  STORES 

Opposite  Depot.       -       Lake  Forest. 

Gor.  Halsted  and  Harrison  Streets. 
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LAKE   FOREST   UNIVERSITY. 


We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
opportunity  offered  by  Lake  Forest  Universi- 
ty to  parents  who  desire  to  educate  their 
children  where  they  will  be  within  easy  reach 
of  home  and  home  influences;  and  ask  your 
candid  consideration  of  the  facts  herein  pre- 
sented. 

The  University  is  situated  at  Lake  Forest, 
111.,  28  miles  from  Chicago,  and  57  miles 
from  Milwaukee,  on  the  Milwaukee  Division 
of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad. 
Lake  Forest  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
places  in  the  Northwest,  over  looking  Lake 
Michigan  from  an  elevation  of  more  than 
one  hundred  feet,  and  is  entirely  free  from 
malaria.  It  is  the  home  of  many  of  the 
leading  business  men  of  Chicago.  It  was 
originally  set  apart  for  educational  purposes 
and  its  charter  prohibits  the  sale  of  all  in- 
toxicating drinks,  while  the  prevailing  Chris- 
tian atmosphere  rigidly  excludes  all  other 
haunts  of  vice,  so  that  the  student  is  free 
from  all  the  ordinary  temptations  which 
lure  from  study,  lead  to  idleness  and  unfit 
for  the  duties  of  life.  The  University  em- 
braces  three  departments:  the  Academy. 
Ferry  Hall  and  the  College.  The  main 
buildings,  which  are  substantial  and  commo- 
dious, are  all  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
gas.  Seven  buildings  have  been  erected  in 
a  little  more  than  a.  year,  adding  $70,000  to 
the  value  of  tin'  property  of  tin'  University. 

The  Academy  was  organized  in  1857; 
Ferry  Hall,  the  Young  Ladies'  Department, 
in  1869;  the  College,  in  1876,  The  entire 
institution  was,  however,  re-organized  nearly 
two  years  ago  and  placed  on  a  solid  educa- 
tional and  financial  basis;  since  which  time 
its  progress  has  surpassed  the  expectation 
of  its  must  sanguine  friends. 


The  Academy  is  designed  for  boys  twelve 
years  old  and  upward.  It  furnishes  Classi- 
cal, English  and  Normal  Courses.  As  a 
Classical  School,  it  proposes  to  give  a  prep- 
ration  for  College  equal  to  that  of  the  noted 
Academies  of  New  England.  In  its  English 
Course  it  offers  what  is  needed  to  prepare  a 
young  man  for  the  ordinary  relations  and 
business  of  life.  The  Normal  Course,  com- 
bining scientific  and  professional  instruction, 
fits  young  men  and  young  women  for  the 
work  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  The 
instructors,  fifteen  in  number  have  had  large 
experience,  and  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  work  done  will  be  of  the  highest 
order. 

Ferry  Hall  is  a  Seminary  for  young  women. 
having  grounds,  buildings  and  organiza- 
tion distinct  from  the  other  departments,  al- 
though under  the  same  general  managenn  'n  t . 

Its  plan  excludes  co-education.  Its  Prep- 
atory  Course  extends  over  three  years,  and  is 
intended  for  young  girls  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Its  Collegiate  Course  covers 
four  years,  embracing,  besides  the  common 
branches.  Higher  Mathematics,  Ancient  and 
Modern  Languages,  the  Physical  and  Men- 
tal Sciences.  History  and  English  Literature. 
The  higher  branches  are  chiefly  taught  by 
the  College  Professors,  thereby  giving  the 
young  ladies  advantages  such  as  cannot  be 
afforded  in  most  other  institutions  for  young 
women.  The  advantages  offered  in  Music. 
Drawing  and  Painting,  and  in  Vocal  Cul- 
ture cannot  lie  surpassed.  The  corps  of  in- 
structors numbers  nineteen.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  add  every- 
thing that  may  at  any  time  appear  to  be 
needed  to  insure  a  complete  and  rounded 
Christian  culture  to  the  young  ladies  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  Faculty. 


The  College  aims  to  give  to  young  men 
and  young  women  the  highest  kind  of  Chris- 
tian Collegiate  education  at  moderate  rates 
and  under  the  best  influences.  The  Stand- 
ard of  the  best  Eastern  Colleges  will  be 
maintained.  The  corps  of  ten  Professors  is 
made  up  of  graduates  of  Princeton.  Yale, 
and  other  prominent  institutions,  men  of 
large  experience  in  college  work  both  at  the 
East  and  West.  The  constant  purpose  of 
the  Faculty  will  be  to  educate,  in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  thus  fit  the  youth 
committed  to  their  charge  to  fill,  intelligent- 
ly, ably  and  honorably,  the  highest  positions 
open  to  American  citizens. 

An  accurate  statement  of  what  each  stu- 
dent has  been  donig,  of  the  progress  made, 
with  remarks  on  general  deportment,  con- 
dition of  health,  etc..  mailed  to  parents  or 
guardians  monthly. 

The  Total  Necessary  Expenses  in  the 
Academy  are  only  about  $200  a  year:  in 
Ferry  Hall,  $300;  in  the  College.  $175. 
Material  aid  is  furnished  students  when  nec- 
essary. 

In  view  of  the  high  purpose  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  become  an  honor  to  the  Northwest, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  superior  advan- 
tages offered  for  all  ages  and  chisses  of  stu- 
dents, we  earnestly  solicit  your  careful  ex- 
amination of  our  claims  as  a  home  institu- 
tion, before  deciding  upon  a  place  in  which 
to  educate  your  children. 

Fall  Term,  in  all  departments,  opens  Sep- 
tember Nth:  Winter  Term,  January  ">th. 

For  Catalogue  and  further  information 
apply  to  the  President. 

I).  S.   GREGORY, 

Lake  Forest,  111. 
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Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Lake  Forest,  111.,  as  second-class  mail  matter. 


IMPOSSIBILITY  AND  EXPERIENCE. 


J.  H.  HTSLOP. 


Jolin  Stuart  Mill,  when  commentir.g 
upon  necessary  truths,  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  points,  liues.  inches,  squares,  and 
other  geometrical  figures  and  principles 
in  relation  to  the  definition  usually  given 
of  thorn,  says  this:  "ac.iording  to  any 
teat  we  have  of  possibility  they  are  not 
possible".  He  affirms  in  broad  English 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  linear  ex- 
tension without  breadth,  of  a  point  with- 
out magnitude,  of  a  circle  with  equal 
radii;  of  an  exact  and  perfect  square.  The 
object  ir  making  this  quotation  is  to 
show  that  an  Experiential  philosopher, 
and  one  who  is  generally  very  cautious 
in  his  statements,  commits  himself  to 
affirmation  of  certain  impossibilities; 
that  certain  things  have  no  possible  ex- 
istence in  the  nature  of  things.  The 
word  "test"  and  the  conceptions  which 
it  calls  to  mind  have  suggested  some 
criticism  of  the  statement  itself.  Every 
one  knows  that  Stuart  Mill  regarded 
himself  as  an  Experientialist  in  Phi- 
losophy, professing  Experience  as  the 
origin  of  our  knowledge. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  this 
fundamental  principle  of  that  whole 
school  of  thinkers  assuming  that  Exper- 
ience is  the  sole  criterion  of  truth,  there 
will  arise  this  question;  what  right  have 
the  school,  r.l'ter  that  assumption  to  af- 
firm the  impossibility  of  anything?  Or 
the  question  can  be  put  in  another  way; 
Are  either  possibility  or  impossibility 
determinates  of  Experience?  What  can 
the  school  ogieally  affirm  as  impossible 
when  the  basis  of  their  system  determines 
nothing  but  reality? 

^"lien  reality  is  known  we  do  not  pro- 
ceed to  determine  the  possible  or  the  iin. 
possible  by  that  which  gave  the  reality, 
only  so  far  as  the  experience  is  an  occa- 
sion, but  by  a  principle  which  is  external, 
independent  and  antecedent  to  Exper- 
ience. This  is  a  preliminary  assertion  of 
that  which  we  wish  to  prove.  The  ob- 
ject, then,  of  a  few  observations  will  be 


to  show  that  the  philosophical  school  of 
Experience.  asHume,  Hobbes,  Condillac. 
Mill,  father  and  son.  haveno  logical  basis 
but  that  of  Nescience,  or  Agnosticism,  a 
bald  and  negative  system  which  they 
had  not  the  courage  to  profess.  1  mt  which 
has  found  a  worthy  apostle  in  Herbert 
Spencer. 

Experienticism h  >gica'ly  developed  ter- 
minates in  Agnosticism.  There  is  no 
logical  mean  between  Intuitionalism  and 
Nescience,  orjf  there  be  any  mean,  it 
cannot  be  comprehended  under  the  term 
Experience,  because  the  content  of  this 
wi  ird  excludes  the  knowledge  of  all  pred- 
icates but  reality  or  fact.  Here  we 
have  the  key  to  the  whole  question,  in 
the  clear  and  adequate  definition  of  the 
word  Experience. 

The  following  proposition  will  serve 
as  an  introductory  step  to  an  accurate 
definition  of  the  term.  Experience  is 
either  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  or  it  is  not 
a  faculty  of  the  mind  in  relation  to  its 
power  to  determine  knowledge. 

Formulated  on  the  principles  of  dicho- 
tamous  division,  this  proposition  can  be 
denied  by  no  one.  as  one  of  the  two 
statements  must  be  true:  and  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  the  former  of  the  two 
is  not  true,  leaving  the  latter  as  the  only 
alternative  and  which  proves  fatal  to  the 
determination  of  anything  but  reality. 
Historically,  no  philosopher  has  ever 
used  the  term  "experience"  to  denomi- 
nate, a  mental  faculty,  either  coordinate 
or  subordinate  to  such  powers  as  Con- 
sciousness, Perception,  Memory,  Reason- 
ing. It  has  never  been  defined  as  a  men- 
tal energy  of  any  kind. 

We  take  our  stand  on  this  historical 
fact  and  affirm  that  it  sets  at  naught  all 
possible  application  of  the  term  to  men- 
tal powers,  and  gives  mathematical  cer- 
tainty to  the  proposition  that  Experience 
is  not  a  mental  faculty.  Since  philoso- 
phers have  not  used  or  defined  the  term 
in  that  sense,  it  is  robbed  of  such  appli- 
cation. If  then  it  is  not  a  mental  faculty, 
it  cannot  arrogate  it  itself  any  of  the 
functions  of  mind,  that  is.   the   activity 


which  determines  truth  of  any  kind 
whether  ideal  or  real.  But  to  deny  its 
denomination  of  anything  real  or  ideal, 
either  absolute  or  concrest  e  -  it  an- 
nihilates the  philosophic;  I  significance 
of  the  term,  and  does  injustice  to  those 
who  employ  the  word  to  express  tin- 
source  of  our  ideas,  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  show  by  its  historical  us;,  go  that  it  can 
neither  transcend  nor  equal  such  powers 
as  Consciousness  or  Perception,  and  so 
far  becomes  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  fundamental  methods  ol  attaining 
knowledge.  It  is  not  then  a  primary 
source  of  ideas. 

If  then  Experience  lie  110/  a  facility, 
what  is  it?     What  is  meant  by  the  term? 

What,  as  the  Germans  wou  d  say.  is 
its  content?  The  school  which  rejects 
all  fundamental  principles  can  logically 
apply  the  term  only  to  the  aggregate  of 
facts.  The  word  itself  primarily  denotes 
observed  facts  or  occurrences.  Tins  is 
the  simplest  definition  of  the  term,  and 
it  will  be  noticed  includes  nothingwhich 
would  justify  the  predication  of  anything 
ideal,  the  possible  or  impossible.  But 
philosophers  have  generally  meant  more 
by  the  word,  and  their  conception  of  it 
must  be  considered  in  impartial  criti- 
cism. They  have  not  used  it  in  its  narrow- 
sense,  but  have  meant  also  the  principles 
which  are  or  i  ave  been  derived  from 
facts,  that  is.  by  them  it  connotes  both 
facts  and  inferences. 

As  to  the  right  to  do  so.  as  to  their 
consistency  in  this  we  shall  see  from  the 
negative  side  of  their  system.  They  who 
./<  in/  innate  faculties  of  thought  have  no 
logical  right  to  use  the  term  as  including 
deductions  from  facts,  because  these  de- 
ductions arise,  not  from  the  reality  per 
se,  but  from  the  faculty  denied  by  the 
Experientialist. 

If  he  neither  affirmed  nor  denied  any- 
thing regarding  intuition  the  predicate 
of  Experience  would  be  much  stronger 
in  its  import:  lint  a  negative  of  primary 
principles  limits  him  to  the  nam  >w  defi- 
nition of  the  term. 

The  Intuitionalist  can  admit  Experience 
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as  a  requisite  of  knowledge;  because  to 
him  experience  is  made  possible  by  ante- 
cedent laws  of  mind,  that  is  Experience 
is  a  compound  of  a  priori  and  aposteriori 
knowledge,  Intuition  and  Experience 
being  invariable  concomitants  of  each 
other,  so  that  either  without  the  other 
is  limited  in  its  logical  content. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  the  denial  of 
primitive  truths  and  the  affirmation  of 
Experience  as  the  antithesis  of  primitive 
truth  shuts  a  man  up  to  the  narrow  defi- 
nition of  Experience,  a  term  then  meant 
to  express  only  reality,  and  cannot  com- 
prehend the  ideal,  possible  or  impossible. 

We  start  then  with  this  narrow  concep  - 
tion  of  Experience,  that  it  can  furnish 
nothing  but  facts,  and  will  see  where  it 
will  land  us.  Now,  from  any  given  real- 
ity, say  the  falling  of  a  tree,  we  affirm 
the  possibility  of  a  like  event  in  another 
case,  or  in  time  to  come;  we  say  the 
reality  proves  the  possibility.  But,  is  it 
because  the  fact  of  itself,  or  the  expe- 
rience of  the  fact  of  itself ',  gives  evidence 
of  a  possible  event  similar  to  the  real 
one?  It  is  not:  first,  because.  Intuition 
denied,  the  possibility  is  not  an  expe- 
rience, as  the  term  is  defined;  and  sec- 
ond, because  reality  and  possibility  must 
be  connected  by  an  inborn  impulse  of 
thought. 

The  mind  determines  the  possible,  with 
the  experience  of  the  fact  as  the  occasion 
and  not  the  cause  of  its  determination. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  limited  definition 
of  the  term  to  which  the  Experiential 
school  are  driven  by  their  denial  of  In- 
tuition, we  see  that  Experience  never 
realizes  the  possible  or  impossible  at  the 
period  of  their  conception,  as  it  gives 
only  present  and  real  predicates,  and  has 
no  power,  except  by  the  interpolation 
of  thought  to  bridge  the  chasm  between 
the  present  and  the  future,  the  real  and 
the  ideal.  The  possible  and  impossible 
are  predicates  that  look  to  future  time  for 
their  realization,  a  region  totally  beyond 
the  ken  of  Experience. 

Hence  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
such  pure  ideals  as  the  possible  are  fur- 
nished from  the  contributions  of  thought, 
by  a  law  of  mind;  and  that  the  school 
professing  Experience  as  the  criterion  of 
truth  have  no  valid  ground  for  declaring 
the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  any- 
thing. Mill.  then,  has  no  logical  basis  to 
assert  that  a  point  without  magnitude,  or 
aline  without  breadth,  are  impossible: 
he  can  say  nothing  against  the  possibility 
of  miracles,  inspirations,  immortality, 
because  their  impossibility  has  never 
been  actually  realized  in  his  experience, 
and  as  far  as  the  theory  is  concerned  may 
be  realized  the  next  moment;  not  be- 
cause he  ma3'  expect  it  as  possible,  but 
cause  the  next  caprice  of  fate  "from  the 
wild  abyss  of  chaos  where  chance  gov- 
erns all"  may  realize  what  his  mind  was 
incapable  of  either  affirming  or  denying. 

To  the  Intuitionalist   "all   things  are 


possible,"  but  to  the  Experientalist,  by 
reason  of  his  sole  dependence  upon  fact, 
nothing  is  either  possible  or  impossible. 
This  is  decidedly  the  very  extreme  of 
Nescience,  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  all 
philosophic  principles. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  absurd 
conclusions  of  this  kind  can  be  reached 
only  on  the  supposition  that  the  denial 
of  intuitive  truths  limits  experience  to 
the  knowledge  of  facts,  which  it  does, 
and  precludes  all  possible  determination 
of  ideal  concepts. 

We  cannot  realize  such  conclusions, 
except  by  a  process  of  abstraction,  but 
by  a  glance  finding  them  so  palpably  ab- 
surd, we  wonder  that  philosophers  can, 
and  doubt  whether  they  do,  hold  views 
with  such  logical  consequences.  But 
hardly  any  belief  is  too  ridiculous  for 
supporters,  when  a  word  is  used  in  two 
different  senses,  as  is  the  word  Expe- 
rience. 

It  is  first  employed  to  comprehend 
facts,  events,  realities,  and  then,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  confounded 
with  the  relations  of  facts  to  knowledge, 
made  to  include  both  facts  and  the  act 
of  deduction  from  the  facts.  The  infer- 
ence as  a  product  may  be  included  in  the 
term  Experience,  but  the  act  is  exclusive-  ! 
ly  a  function  of  mind  which  Experience 
is  not. 

If  the  school  would  define  Experience 
as  the  realization  or  embodiment  of  In- 
tuitive principles,  we  should  have  no  dis- 
pute with  it.  But  while  it  puts  a  nega- 
tive upon  Intuition  it  can  affirm  no  cate- 
gory but  reality;  it  is  logically  impotent 
to  deny  the  possibility  of  miracles,  of 
inspiration,  of  immortality,  to  affirm  the 
impossibility  of  an  exact  square,  of  a 
circle  with  equal  radii,  to  determine  the 
categorical  conceptions  of  Possibility, 
Probability,  Necessity  and  their  contra- 
dictories.  John  Stuart  Mill  saw  this  fact 
clearly  enough  at  last,  and  was  compelled 
to  admit  that  a  "miracle  is  possible, "  and 
that  the  "immortality  of  the  soul  is  phil- 
osophically defensible." 

But  ideas  of  this  kiad  are  found  be- 
yond Experie  nee  among  the  native  con- 
victions of  the  mind,  so  that  a  denial  of 
these  innate  principles  leaves  the  school 
nothing  in  their  system  by  which  they 
can  oppose  or  favor,  affirm  or  deny  the  ' 
truth  of  the  most  important  doctrines 
that  have  governed  mankind.  They  are 
shut  up  to  the  real  and  the  actual,  and 
excluded  from  the  ideal  and  the  possible, 
SO  that  the  mind  must  be  in  a  state  of  phil- 
osophical suspense  upon  all  questions 
that  invite  inquiry  and  speculation,  this 
susjiense  constituting  the  extreme  of 
Nescience,  although  theoretically  and 
practically  denied  by  Experientialists,  is 
involved  in  the  very  premises  of  their 
principles  and  definitions,  and  by  their 
involved  contradictions  must  be  absoiiied 
in  agnosticism,  the  grave,  the  Nirvana  of 
philosophy. 


THE  FORMATION  OF  RAVINES. 

The  ravines  along  this  lake  shore  sug- 
gest some  interesting  questions.  Two 
of  special  importance  are,  how  they  were 
formed,  and  what  has  determined  their 
position. 

The  surface  earth  in  this  vicinity  was 
brought  to  its  present  location  and  de- 
posited by  glaciers.  The  evidence  of 
this  is  various  and  conclusive.  The  top 
layer  is  a  white  clay  deposited  nearly 
horizontally,  but  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  thoroughly  mixed.  It 
contains  some  small  pieces  of  limestone, 
and  occasionally  a  granite  boulder.  Such 
boulders  are  usually  grooved  orpolished. 
All  these  are  distinctively  the  marks  of 
ice  work. 

The  shore  of  the  lake  is  a  high  bluff 
passing  below  the  glacial  deposit,  and 
also  below  a  second  deposit  differing 
from  the  surface  only  in  color,  the  blue 
clay.  Between  these,  there  is  a  thin  de- 
posit that  has  been  sorted  by  water,  and 
which  shows  several  layers.  These 
things  indicate  two  glacial  periods,  and 
a  period  between  when  this  region  was 
submerged.  And  the  large  number  of 
small  pieces  of  crinoidal  stems,  called 
encrinites,  found  along  the  lake  shore 
indicates  a  submergence  by  salt  water. 
Crinoids  lived  only  in  salt  water.  But 
they  may  have  all  belonged  to  an  earlier 
period,  as  they  are  found  only  among 
the  gravel  which  has  been  washed  by  the 
lake. 

Now  the  ravines  commence  back  from 
the  lake,  usually  in  the  upper  clay,  and 
run  to  the  water,  gradually  deepening  as 
they  advance.  All  along  their  sides, 
they  show  the  marks  of  erosion,  and 
every  little  rill  that  pours  over  the  bank 
in  a  storm  adds  its  effect.  Then  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  was  done  in  this 
way.  Besides,  the  muddy  water  seen  at 
the  bottom  after  each  rain  tells  the  same 
story. 

But  why  do  they  occupy  their  present 
positions?  If  the  material  were  a  little 
softer  where  they  are  than  between,  this 
would  determine  their  location.  Indeed, 
any  slight  hollow  allowing  the  accumula- 
ting water  to  run  along  it  during  a  rain 
is  really  an  incipient  ravine.  So  here  is 
a  condition  which  must  often  occur  to 
determine  their  place. 

Were  any  otherwise  determined?  Near 
one  ravine,  and  that  a  large  one,  the 
middle  layer  mentioned  before,  bends 
downward  towards  the  ravine.  This  oc- 
curs on  both  sides,  on  one  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  ravine  itself.  This  seems 
to  indicate  that  a  wrinkling  of  the  sur- 
face followed  the  deposit.  If  so,  this  de- 
determined  the  place  which  the  ravines 
occupy.  More  extended  comparison  is 
needed  to  determine  this  last  point. 

And  again,  these  ravines  indicate  the 
manner  in  which  erosion  takes  place  on 
a  large  scale.  The  wonderful  canons  of 
Colorado,  and  the  great  gorge  of  the  Ni- 
agara river,  were  worn  out  by  the  water 
in  a  precisely  similar  way.  More  than 
this,  in  some  parts  of  the  West,  all  the 
surface  layers  for  an  unknown  depth 
have  been  removed  by  running  water. 
So  the  world  is  writing  a  new  page  of  its 
Geological  history  to  day,  and  doing  the 
work  by  the  same  force,  and  in  a  manner 
exactly  like  the  past. 
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COMMENCEMENT  WEEK. 


Commencement  is  over.  The  graduates 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity have  gone  out  to  the  summer  va- 
cation or  to  the  work  of  life.  In  the 
opinion  of  those  best  fitted  to  judge. 
Commencement  week,  whether  judged 
by  the  numbers  in  attendance,  by  the 
character  of  the  exercises  or  by  the  in- 
terest manifested,  has  surpassed  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  most  sanguine. 

The  Academy  anniversary,  on  Friday 
evening  of  the  week  preceding  the  Col- 
lege Commencement,  was  attended  by  a 
large  and  appreciative  audience.  Being 
the  oldest  of  all  the  departments,  and  the 
one  in  which  the  citizens  of  Lake  Forest 
have  for  twenty-four  years  prepared  their 
children  for  College  or  business,  it  has 
had  the  special  favor  of  the  town.  A 
comparative  examination  of  the  Cata- 
logues of  past  years  will  show,  however, 
that  it  is  rapidly  ceasing  to  be  a  local  in- 
stitution, and  becoming  a  school  for  the 
North-West.  The  exercises  of  the  pres- 
ent year  were  highly  creditable,  from  the 
opening  oration  of  Mr.  Harry  Stearns  on 
"Words,"  to  the  closing  oration  of  Mr. 
W.  W.  Wirt,  with  its  manly  and  forcible 
presentation  of  "Qualifications  for  Citi- 
zenship." 

The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  the  Pres- 
ident on  Sunday,  June  20th,  was  listened 
to  by  a  full  house.  The  Board  of  Trus- 
tees have  asked  for  the  publication  of  the 
discourse  for  general  circulation.  Its 
theme  was  "The  true  manhood  as  grow- 
ing out  of  the  sound  Christian  faith." 

The  Public  Examinations  and  Class- 
day  exercises  of  Monday  and  Tuesday 
elicited  increasing  interest.  Examining 
Committees  from  the  Board  and  from 
three  Synods  were  present  to  engage  in 
the  work  of  testing  the  quality  of  the  in- 
struction given  in  the  various  depart- 
ments. We  have  been  pleased  to  learn 
that  it  has  their  unqualified  commenda- 
tion both  in  its  educational  and  Christian 
aspects. 

The  Junior  Exhibition,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  witnessed  a  new  and  large  influx 
of  strangers.  The  orations  and  essays 
were  thoughtful,  strong.  Christian  pre- 
sentations of  important  topics,  and  bore 
the  marks  of  originality  and  ripening 
culture.  Bev.  Br.  John  M.  Worrall.  of 
Chicago,  closed  the  exercises  of  the  day. 
by  the  Literary  Address,  an  able  and  tell- 
ing presentation  of  "The  Besponsibility 
af  Educated  Men."  The  audience  fre- 
quently responded  to  its  elevated  senti- 
ments with  the  most  hearty  applause. 
\~  The  great  day.  however,  was  Commence- 
ment. June  23d.  It  opened  a  well-nigh 
perfect  summer  day.  After  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  procession 
formed  on  the  College  Campus,  and.  led 
by  the  band,  proceeded  to  the  Church. 


which  was  speedily  rilled.  In  about  half 
an  hour  a  loaded  special  train  arrived 
from  Chicago,  and  then,  as  our  good 
friend.  Dr.  Halsey  puts  it.  "it  is  no  Hiber- 
nianism  to  say  that  the  house  was  filled 
to  its  utmost  capacity  inside  and  out." 
In  spite  of  the  crowd  everybody  enjoyed 
the  exercises,  made  somewhat  lengthy  by 
the  combination  of  the  Commencement 
of  Ferry  Hall  and  the  College.  The  Col- 
lege Salutatory  and  Valedictory  and  the 
abstracts  of  some  of  the  Orations  are 
printed  in  the  present  issue  of  the  Re- 
view, and  will  speak  for  themselves. 

The  spacious  platform  presented  an 
array  of  men  of  talent,  culture  and  posi- 
tion, such  as  is  seldom  witnessed  on  a 
Commencement  occasion  even  in  the 
great  centres  of  learning.  Among  them 
were  that  genial  octogenarian  and  cosmo- 
polite, Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Bid-well,  of  New 
York  "Evangelist."  ••National  Preacher.'' 
and  "Electic  Magazine''  fame;  Bev.  Drs. 
Kittredge.  Mitchell.  Worrall,  Herrick 
Johnson,  and  Bev.  Professors  and  Drs. 
Halsey  and  Blackburn,  of  Chicago;  Bev. 
Drs.  D.  S.  Johnson,  of  Hyde  Park.  G.  C. 
Noyes,  of  Evanston,  J.  B.  Stewart  and  G. 
P.  Nichols,  of  Milwaukee;  Bevs.  W.  A. 
Nichols  and  W.  R.  Brown,  of  Lake  For- 
est; Members  of  the  Examining  Commit- 
tees, Rev.  J.  E.  Chapin.  of  Wisconsin. 
Revs.  J.  F.  Magill,  Bradford  and  Barrett, 
of  Illinois;  President  Grover,  of  Dear- 
born  Seminary,    and    President 

from  Mississippi,  and  other  distinguished 
educators;  Honorables  Wm.  Bross.  John 
V.  Farwell,  C.  B.  Farwell,  B.  W.  Raymond, 
P.  Melendy.  Judges  Hibbard  and  Wil- 
liams, and  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. 

The  Commencement  Essays  and  Ora- 
tions were  followed  by  the  conferring  of 
Diplomas  upon  seven  graduates  of  the 
Academy;  of  Diplomas  and  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Letters  upon  six  graduates 
of  Ferry  Hall;  and  of  Diplomas  and  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Art.  Philosophy, 
or  Science  upon  seven  graduates  of  the 
College. 

The  occasion  was  brought  to  a  fit  con- 
clusion by  the  conferring  of  the  Degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  upon  Bev.  John  B. 
Stewart,  of  Calvary  Church,  Milwaukee, 
and  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Smith,  of  Queen's  I 
University  Church,  Kingston,  Ontario. 
The  audience  was  dismissed  with  a  brief 
prayer  and  benediction  by  Rev.  A.  E.  Kit- 
redge.  D.  D..  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Gib- 
son,Acting  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. 

The  Collation  which  followed  was  most 
welcome,  and  the  "flow  of  soul"  begotten 
of  it  prepared  for  short  and  telling 
speeches  from  Bev.  Drs.  Kittredge.  Bid- 
well.  Worrall.  Mitchell  and  Herrick  John- 
son. The  audience  then  dispersed,  and 
the  special  train,  filled  to  overflowing, 
started  at  5:2(1  p.m..  on  its  return  to  Chi- 
cago, leaving  many  hearty  good-byes. 

The  Presidents  reception  in  the  eve- 


ning bi-ought  Commencement  to  a  close, 
and,  after  a  pleasant  reunion,  the  tired 
but  happy  students  and  visitors  separated 
and  the  University  year  of  1879—80  was 
ended. 


SALUTATORY  ADDRESS. 


MISS  JOSEPHINE  L.  WHITE. 


Joy  is  complete  only  when  partaken  by 
those  that  are  loved.  For  the  interest 
which  has  prompted  you  to  perfect  our 
happiness  by  your  presence  we  remain 
indebted.  Few  days  can  be  so  sacred  to 
rejoicing  as  that  which  triumphantly  ter- 
minates the  long,  hard  struggle  of  a  Col- 
lege career.  Few  days  can  bring  you  a 
welcome  of  such  hearty  enthusiasm. 

You,  who  as  citizens,  have  kindly  en- 
couraged, and  charitably  applauded  our 
every  appearance,  you  who  have  smiled 
in  turn  upon  our  Freshman  conceit,  our 
Sophomorie  pomposity,  our  Junior  com- 
placence, and  who  come  to  smile  a  fur- 
ther recognition  of  our  Senioric  impor- 
tance, are  welcomed  with  the  full  warmth 
that  always  greets  enduring  patrons. 
An  equally  patient  tolerance,  an  equally 
hopeful  good  will,  could  have  been  found 
only  where  the  grandeur  of  the  surround- 
ing nature  had  expanded  the  heart  and 
enlarged  the  sympathies.  In  bidding 
you  to  our  leave-taking,  we  would  express 
thanks  for  your  unvaried  kindliness,  and 
trust  that  many  in  the  future  may  be  ad- 
mitted, as  we.  to  the  favor  of  your  hos- 
pitality. 

Our  deae  fellow  sttdents:  —  Year 
after  year  new  comparisons  have  come  to 
bind  our  hearts  by  new  ties  of  friendship, 
yet  closer  to  our  alma  mater.  The  cor- 
diality with  which  we  first  received  you, 
was  but  a  foreshadowing  of  the  affection 
we  should  cherish  when  better  acquaint- 
ance should  have  awakened  our  esteem 
and  love.  The  harmony  existing  be- 
tween us  has  been  unbroken.  Our  in- 
tercourse has  been  exempt  from  the  tra- 
ditional class  differences  and  class  feeling. 
The  Sophomore  has  not  yet  advanced  to 
the  height  of  despising  the  Freshman, 
the  Junior  of  disdaining  the  Sophomore 
or  the  Senior  of  ignoring  all.  We  are 
friends,  warm  true  friends,  and  we  glory 
in  the  love  that  unites  us.  To  you  so 
quick  in  appreciation  of  our  virtues,  so 
slow  in  condemnation  of  our  faults,  to 
you  our  dear  fellow  students  we  extend 
a  very  hearty  welcome. 

The  Faculty  that  has  toiled  and  borne 
with  us  our  common  burdens,  needs  no 
special  word  to  convey  our  pleasure  in 
bidding  them  to  the  celebration  of  our 
common  closing.  The  labor  and  the 
care  are  past.  The  work  is  done.  How 
done  on  our  part  the  long  years  alone 
can  tell,  on  yours  is  too  well  known  to 
need  panygerie.  That  we  stand  to  re- 
flect so  little  honor  on  your  industry  we 
regret.  May  the  future  correct  all  de- 
fects of  the  past,  and  fulfill  every  promise 
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of  our  college  days.  We  welcome  you 
"with  gladness  to  join  us  in  the  happiness 
with  which  we  announce  our  "conawm- 
matiiin  etst." 

You  who  as  Trustees  have  cheered  us  by 
your  presence  and  inspired  us  by  your 
interest,  we  receive  most  cordially.  This 
class  which  has  struggled  with  you  in  the 
face  of  all  the  difficulties  and  disasters, 
since  four  years  ago  the  twelve  students 
and  one  Professor  stood  up  to  represent 
the  newly  organized  University  this  class 
is  bound  to  you  by  ties  of  a  common 
endurance,  and  a  common  suffering.  With 
all  the  warmth  of  a  kindred  feeling  there- 
fore we  call  you  to  witness  in  our  com- 
mencement celebration  the  success  of 
your  own  grand  enterprise.  We  go  thank- 
ful that  a  less  troubled  career  awaits 
those  that  come  after,  praying  that  many 
may  stand  in  turn  and  rejoice  over  the 
full  humanity  which  prompted  the  found- 
ing of  the  Lake  Forest  University. 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON'S  FINAN- 
CIAL POLICY. 


HISS   JOSEPHINE  1.    WHITE. 


For  the  power  and  glory  that  have  im- 
mortalized her,  America  stands  proudly 
indebted  to  her  great  men.  To  none  of 
these  does  she  owe  a  more  lasting  tribute 
cf  gratitude  than  to  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Never  has  the  country  been  called  to 
meet  issues  more  multiplied  and  momen- 
tous than  those  which  faced  her  during 
the  period  of  organization,  never  for 
meeting  them  has  she  been  so  unprepar- 
ed: The  war  had  closed.  America  had 
wrapped  her  dead  heroes  in  the  mantle  j 
of  liberty,  and  lay  beside  them,  after  her 
noble  struggle,  an  exhausted  and  pros- 
trate victor.  Here,  personating  the  united 
unanimous  nation,  America  in  her  de- 
solation is  sublime;  but  the  common 
cause  which  begot  a  common  brotherhood 
now  passed  away,  and  we  say  henceforth 
"The  American  people — never  again 
truly  America." 

In  the  attempted  unification  under  a 
confederacy,  the  jealousy  of  freedom 
generated  rivalry  and  party  feeling.  The 
states  wished  to  create  a  central  author- 
ity with  the  single  purpose,  and  the  sin- 
gle power,  of  securing  them  from  foreign 
molestation  and  domestic  strife,  of  guar- 
anteeing an  absolute  supremacy,  within 
their  own  domains.  Madison  and  Jeffer- 
son were  the  exponents  of  this  policy.  I 
In  this  spirit  the  articles  of  confederation 
were  adopted,  delegating  legislative,  but 
neither  judicial  nor  executive  functions. 
The  result  might  have  been  predicted. 
Only  after  repeated  appeals  from  Con- 
gress would  a  quorum  assemble  to  ratify 
the  treaty  of  peace.  Of  the  assessments 
levied  New  York  paid  a  little  over  her 
apportionment.  Virginia  three  fifths  of 
her  share — Connecticut  and  Delaware 
one  third,  and  New  Hampshire,  North 
Carolina,    South   Carolina   and   Georgia 


nothing.  The  army  boasted  torn-  hun- 
dred, and  later  marshalled  the  imposing 
array  of  eighty  men.  The  continental 
bills  had  steadily  depreciated  till  they 
dropped  entirely  out  of  circulation.  The 
United  States  stood  in  1787  without  gov- 
ernment, without  credit,  without  com- 
mercial relations,  ignored  at  home  and 
despised  abroad. 

Iu  this  promising  condition,  the  con- 
stitution was  adopted.  George  Washing- 
ton elected  president,  and  Alexander 
Hamilton  appointed  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  The  government  once  settled, 
the  question  of  most  absorbing  and  most 
vital  interest  was  the  question  of  finance. 
With  no  paper  medium  and  no  confi- 
dence on  which  to  base  one.  no  gold  and 
silver  and  no  commerce  to  bring  in  ei- 
ther, no  revenue,  no  capital,  an  impover- 
ished country,  and  ".  large  war  debt  pres- 
sing for  liquidation — till  a  Hamilton 
should  come  to  the  rescue,  a  Washington 
stood  powerless.  It  was  not  that  the 
balances  of  political  power  required  a 
nice  adjusting,  it  was  that  stability  must 
be  imparted  to  the  very  foundations  of  so- 
ciety. The  situation  called  for  a  man  of 
intellect,  keen  and  far  sighted,  practical, 
logical  and  persuasive,  a  man  of  action, 
and  a  man  of  power.  To  meet  the  occa- 
sion Hamilton  stepped  forth.  The 
greatest,  intellectually,  of  all  the  great 
men  that  mark  that  age  of  Titans.  He 
advanced  a  policy  which  made  the  United 
States  a  nation  among  nations,  won 
for  himself  the  undying  hatred  of  the 
faction  at  home,  and  abroad  an  honored 
place  among  the  world's  most  distinguish- 
ed financiers.  The  first  Federal  congress 
required  of  the  treasurer  a  plan  for  es- 
tablishing the  public  credit.  In  reply 
the  treasurer  presented  his  scheme.  It 
embodied  three  propositions.  The  fund- 
ing of  the  debt,  the  raising  of  a  revenue 
and  the  organization  of  a  national  bank. 
Under  the  first  he  proposed  the  funding 
of  the  foreign  debt,  a  measure  so  evident- 
ly just  and  desirable  that  it  was  carried 
without  dissension.  Second,  the  fund- 
ing of  the  domestic  debt. 

These  home  bills  had  sunk  during  the 
war  99  per  cent  and  were  still  of  little 
more  than  nominal  worth.  Most  states- 
men, therefore,  favored  redeeming  them 
not  at  par  but  at  marked  value.  That 
the  government  should  thus  stoop  to  en- 
rich itself  from  the  insecurity  it  had  in- 
spired, was  a  barter  of  national  honor 
that  Alexander  Hamilton  would  not  tol- 
erate. After  some  discussion  the  second 
clause  likewise  was  carried.  The  third 
proposed  the  assumption  of  the  state 
debts.  Now  was  born  the  controversy 
destined  to  overshadow  every  council, 
every  political  movement  till  a  civil  war 
should  lay  it  to  rest  at  Richmond — 
States  Rights  vs.  Centralization  first  con- 
vulsed the  nation.  The  money  power 
meant  the  real  power  and  neither  party 
would     succumb    without     a    struggle. 


Each  State,  it  was  claimed,  as  she  had  in- 
curred her  debt  had  likewise  assumed  it 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  creditors.  A 
consolidation  must  depreciate  the  value, 
render  the  debt  perpetual,  and  inculcate 
a  monaivhial  principle.  Hamilton  ar- 
gued— the  common  debt,  incurred  in  the 
common  cause,  by  the  government's 
agents,  the  States,  the  government  must 
assume.  It  alone  could  utilize  the  in- 
debtedness, and  it  with  least  expense 
could  collect  the  revenue.  Furthermore 
centrabzation  was  scarcely  more  to  be 
deprecated  than  dismemberment.  Long 
and  spirited  was  tiie  contest.  The  bill 
dragged  through,  then  rejected  and  re- 
considered only  on  pledge  of  the  seat  of 
government  was  at  last  successfully  car- 
ried. 

The  consolidated  debt  now  assured. 
Hamilton's  second  proposition  consid- 
ered its  payment.    He  proposed  an  excise 

!  and  a  tariff.     The  excise,  as  an  interfer- 
ence   with    home    manufacturers,    the 

i 
states  vigorously  opposed,  till  in  Penn- 
sylvania armed  resistance  threatened  to 
2>rove  a  death  blow  to  the  young  repul  die. 
The  tariff,  although  slightly  protective, 
was  advocated  primarily  for  revenue,  no 
such  cross  policy  as  taxing  imported 
goods  while  imposing  protection  to  keep 
them  out.  could  originate  with  Hamilton. 
A  moderate  tax  on  a  few  articles  was  the 
basis  of  his  system.  Within  eighteen 
years  the  debt  was  reduced  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  to  forty-five 
millions.  The  revenue  quadrupled,  an 
increase  unparalleled  iu  our  history. 
That  our  tariff  was  lowest  at  the  one  time 
when  a  high  protective  rate  could  be 
justifiable,  might  suggest  to  economists 
an  adjustment  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice. 

Having  thus  funded  the  debt  and  pro- 
vided the  revenue.  Hamilton  proposed 
his  last  great  measure.  This  was  to 
establish  the  United  States  Rank,  a  jjro- 
posal  whose  excellence  cannot  be  im- 
pugned by  objections  to  a  national  bank 
now.  Once  more  the  State  and  the  gov- 
ernment met  in  the  heat  of  contest,  and 
once  again  the  Federalists  bore  down  the 
opposition.  The  measure  was  carried 
and  the  bank  chartered.  Hamilton  in 
strengthening  the  central  power  struck 
down  through  patriotism  and  honor  and 
riveted  the  government  deep  in  the  heart 
of  individual  interest.  In  the  organization 
of  the  bank  a  foreign  loan  constituted 
the  cash,  capital,  home  subscriptions 
partly  payable  in  bonds  were  opened  for 
half  the  stock,  and  for  the  rest  the  taxes 
were  pledged  the  bank.  All  the  wealthy 
citizens  as  subscribers  and  all  the  jmblic 
as  creditors,  thus  became  enlisted  in  the 
defense  and  support  of  a  strong  central- 
ized Union.  The  operation  of  the 
scheme  exceeded  all  hope,  two  hours  af- 
ter the  books  were  opened  all  the  shares 
had  been  taken  up,  and  four  thousand 
subscribers    turned  away.      The   result 
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was  glorious;  the  success  evinced  tlie 
master  hand.  The  bills  leaped  instantly 
to  par.  and  American  credit  stood  estab- 
lished at  home  and  courted  by  the  proud- 
est nations  abroad. 

With  a  government,  restored  credit,  a 
large  revenue,  and  what  was  unknown 
before,  a  convertible  currency  affording 
its  facilities  for  foreign  trade,  domestic 
exchanges,  and  temporary  loans,  internal 
resources  of  the  country  developed,  her 
commerce  revived,  and  her  power  elici- 
ted recognition  and  respect  wherever  her 
fame  had  penetrated. 

Proudly  may  America  look  back  to  the 
man  who  for  her  honor  faced  hatred  and 
persecution,  and  close  by  the  name  of 
her  own  worshipped  Washington  write 
that  of  his  immortal  friend,  Alexander 
Hamilton. 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE  AND  EURO- 
PEAN CIVILIZATION. 

W.    O.   FOKBES. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  France 
was  the  particular  theater  of  a  drama 
which  was  involved  in  the  great  social  and 
political  reforms  of  Europe.  It  was  the 
scene  not  only  of  the  greatest  event  of 
mo.lern  times,  but  of  the  most  terrible 
moral  convulsion  the  world  has  ever 
known — the  narrow  isthmus  in  the  histo- 
ry of  civilization  connecting  the  solid  el- 
ements of  the  middle  ages  with  the  civil 
and  political  liberty  of  to-day. 

The  question,  then,  naturally  arises, 
was  this  great  moral  catastrophe  a  special 
visitation  of  Providence,  or  was  it  the 
natural  and  inevitable  result  of  existing 
causes?  An  examination  of  the  facts  of 
history  will  serve  to  determine. 

For  many  centuries  previous  to  the 
French  Revolution  there  had  been  an 
unceasing  struggle  between  the  different 
elements  of  European  civilization,  and 
especially  was  this  so  in  France. 

Here  the  ancient  forms  of  government 
were  each,  with  its  peculiar  character- 
istics and  methods  of  operation,  seeking 
to  mold  society  in  their  own  way  and  to 
reduce  all  others  to  their  own  form.  Thus 
were  all  political  institutions  insecure. 
The  military  and  feudal  aristocracies 
successively  gave  way  to  the  Feudal  Con- 
federation, which  met  an  opposing  ele- 
ment in  what  had  formerly  sprung  from 
the  wrecks  of  the  old  Roman  Empire, 
and  afterwards  appeared  as  that  long  op- 
pressed but  indignant  commonalty — the 
Third  Estate.  The  Church,  too.  had  its 
particular  work,  but  though  it  had  done 
so  much  for  Christian  Europe,  through 
that  great  uprising  against  mental  bond- 
age and  spiritual  despotism — the  Refor- 
mation—yet it  had  done  little  or  nothing 
for  France,  and  a  people  which  had  long 
been  infected  at  heart,  at  last  publicly 
proclaimed  national  apostasy  from  pro- 
fessed Christian  principles  to  be  guided 
rather  by  reason. 


Here,  then,  in  the  eighteenth  century 
between  these  various  forces  devoid  of 
the  great  moral  principle  which  alone  se- 
cure moderation  in  revolutionary  times, 
began  a  most  bitter  conflict,  and  France 
passed  naturally  from  the  despotism  of 
monarchy  and  free  thought  to  the  terri- 
ble despotism  of  anarchy,  in  which  that 
ideal  government  of  the  people  under 
the  rule  of  the  National  Assembly  was 
completely  overthrown  and  destroyed. 

Thus  the  mutterings  of  a  great  moral 
and  political  convulsion  heard  a  half  cen- 
tury before,  at  last  broke  forth  into  the 
loud  thunder  tones  of  revolution,  and  the 
reign  of  terror  was  the  legitimate  result. 
But  out  of  great  emergencies  arise  great 
men.  and  out  of  their  power  and  ambi- 
tion, as  well  as  out  of  their  virtues,  does 
Heaven,  selecting  its  own  instruments, 
break  up  the  system  of  oppression  which 
men  deem  eternal,  and  work  the  welfare 
of  the  human  race.  So  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte with  all  his  evils  was  chosen  to  com- 
plete the  work  the  Revolution  had  begun. 
The  storm  of  revolution  indeed  passed 
away  but  it  left  a  nation  steeped  in  crime 
and  wrecked  in  principle,  morals  and  or- 
ganization; the  tyranny  of  factions  still 
threatened  dissolution  everywhere,  and 
France  was  liable  to  fall  back  again  into 
the  very  evils  she  had  sacrificed  so  much 
blood  to  escape. 

But  Napoleon  was  equal  to  the  crisis; 
and  concentrating  the  shattered  and  rest- 
less forces  of  this  distracted  nation  into 
a  united  and  powerful  army,  he  first 
saved  France  by  saving  the  Convention, 
and  then  in  a  mad  career  of  victory  and 
conquest,  amid  the  thunders  of  battle. 
pronounced  upon  kingdoms  and  dynas- 
ties everywhere  the  decrees  of  fate. 

The  great  prison  walls  in  which  Nation- 
al Liberty  had  so  long  been  captive  were 
broken  down  and  her  century-bound 
chains  torn  forever  away.  The  terrible 
system  of  feudalism  which  stretched  like 
an  iron  framework  over  the  people  and 
interests  of  Europe  was  shattered  to 
pieces,  never  to  be  restored.  The  great 
moral  earthquake  that  was  rocking  France 
asunder  was  averted  and  sent  rolling  un- 
der all  the  thrones  of  Europe,  spreading 
desolation  in  its  wake.  Absolute  power 
was  crashed  forever,  and  upon  the  site  of 
its  ruins  arose  the  grand  monuments  of 
Civil  Liberty  and  Political  Equality. — 
Such  was  the  mission  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte in  completing  the  work  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  thus  were  two  evil  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  Providence  made 
to  speed  the  progress  of  the  world,  and 
work  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The  French 
Revolution,  though  a  blot  on  the  record 
of  human  events,  is  one  of  the  great 
standing  lessons  of  the  ages.  Sovereigns 
have  learned  by  it  that  their  only  security 
lies  in  a  government  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  secure  the  affections 
of  the  people.  By  it.  on  the  other  hand, 
the  friends  of  freedom  have  learned  that 


those  institutions  only  are  secure  which 
are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  physical, 
mental  and  moral  culture  of  the  people. 

The  career  of  Napoleon,  too.  has  its 
value  in  teaching  the  frailty  of  human 
greatness,  and  the  overruling  power  of 
Providence.  Exalted  to  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  human  grandeur,  and  possessed 
of  a  power  and  influence  hitherto  une- 
qualedinthe  history  of  Europe,  he  fell 
at  last  an  example  of  the  retribution 
which  is  visited  on  those  rulers  who  seek 
to  serve  themselves  rather  than  humani- 
ty. His  fall  shows  that  tyranny,  and  op- 
pression, and  the  abuse  of  usurped  pow- 
er can  never  avail  against  the  indepen- 
dence of  a  people,  the  rights  of  a  nation, 
or  the  will  of  God. 

The  glory  which  crowns  the  memory  of 
Napoleon  will  ever  be  blighted  by  sel- 
fishness and  marred  by  vanity.  But 
through  the  great  governor  of  nations 
his  work  will  be  a  tenvple  of  adamant  in 
which  the  devotees  of  civil  and  political 
liberty  may  worship  throughout  the  long- 
ages  of  human  progress.  His  name  will 
ever  lie  associated  with  the  grandest  re- 
form of  modern  European  civilization, 
and  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity 
along  side  those  of  the  great  military 
heroes  of  Europe  and  of  the  world. 


THE  GOSPEL  IN  ROUE. 

F.  L.  FOKBES. 

The  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  are  characterized  by  the  conflict  of 
forces. 

In  this  period,  moral  and  political 
forces  are  chaotically  mingled  in  the 
struggle  for  exclusive  domination  or 
ruutital  assimilation,  to  result,  when  puri- 
fied by  Christianity,  in  the  diversity  and 
beauty  of  modern  civilization 

Previous  to  the  coming  of  Christ  the 
world  was  preparing  to  receive  a  uni- 
versal God.  It  was  in  this  period  that 
the  idea  of  the  unity  of  nations  and  equal- 
ity of  man  came  to  light. 

This  idea  was  opposed  by  philosophy 
but  was  promoted  by  arms  through  Alex- 
ander and  the  Roman  conquerors. 

At  the  same  time  Platonism  with  its 
high  code  of  morals,  was  pointing  the 
great  thinkers  of  the  age  to  an  ideal  and 
beautiful  life  of  duty  which  became  the 
presentiment  of  immortality,  the  fore- 
shadow of  the  Christian  idea  of  future 
life.  But  in  real  life  sentimental  philos- 
ophy fostering  pride  andpleasure  encour- 
aged vice  and  crime,  and  rendered  human 
life  valueless. 

It  is  true  stoicism  had  its  Senaca.  its 
Cato.  and  its  Aurelius  with  their  high 
j  moral  characters,  but  a  sensational  phi- 
losophy meeting  in  sensual  age  brought 
forth  its  legitimate  result,  and  immorality 
i  reigned. 

The  two  ideas,  universal  divinity  and 
moral  elevation,  awakened  the  Roman 
spirit  to  the  need  of  a  higher  life  and  a 
more  perfect  character. 
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The  other  idea,  sensuality,  mingled 
-with  the  spirit  of  expiring  Paganism,  be- 
came to  rising  Christianity  an  obstacle  of 
■wonderful  magnitude. 

Such,  then,  were  the  moral  forces  at 
work  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of 
Christianity.  "While  conquerors  were 
paving  the  way  for  the  idea  of  a  univer- 
sal God.  and  philosophers  were"  pointing 
to  an  ideal  morality,  the  practical  moral- 
ity of  Rome  was  degraded  and  base,  and 
in  Paganism  Christianity  met  not  a  mere 
blank  negative  of  all  belief,  but  a  living- 
substantive  principle  of  religion. 

At  this  point  Christianity  appears  to 
meet  such  a  world:  to  expunge  vice  and 
to  knit  whatever  threads  of  virtue  may 
exist  into  her  own  meshes,  and  to  weave 
them  into  a  system  of  pure  moral  gov- 
ernment. It  was  not  her  mission  to  com- 
bat law  and  imperial  power. 

It  was  her  mission  to  perfect  philoso- 
phy and  correct  its  errors:  to  expunge 
Paganism  with  all  its  evil  influence;  to 
reform  and  elevate  morals,  and  to  add  a 
practical  life  of  duty  and  personal  salva- 
tion. This  Christianity  did  by  appealing 
to  the  Roman  spirit  through  the  avenues 
of  prophecy,  power  over  the  human  soul, 
perfect  example  and  temporal  success. 

While  Christianity  was  politically  a 
great  power  in  Some  "it  was  still  her1 
moral  influence  that  turned  the  tide 
of  history,  that  checked  the  on-rush- 
ing current  of  immorality,  that  turned 
the  mighty  stream  of  human  events 
into  a  channel  leading  from  crime  and 
death  to  happiness,  perfection,  virtue, 
life.  Imperfect  abstract  virtue  is  re- 
placed by  a  perfect,  practical,  living  vir- 
tue. Materialistic  duty  and  national  di- 
vinity are  replaced  by  a  living  and 
universal  God.  Polygamy  gives  way  to 
the  Christian  home,  and  chastity  begins 
her  reign.  The  gladiatorial  games,  where 
human  souls  contend  as  beasts,  where 
blood  alone  seems  man's  delight,  where 
from  the  death  agony  pictured  on  the 
victim's  countenance  man  draws  pleasure, 
pass  away.  They  are  replaced  by  scenes 
of  brotherly  kindness. 

Thus  it  is  that  Christianity  transforms 
the  world  of  chance  into  a  world  of  de- 
sign, a  world  of  pleasure  and  lust  into  a 
world  of  duty,  a  world  of  fate  into  a 
world  of  freedom  and  hope,  and  Borne  is 
changed  from  heathen  to  Christian,  from 
darkness  to  light. 

In  Christ  mythology  dies  and  humanity 
lives.  Superstition  fades  before  the 
knowledge  of  law  embodied  in  advancing 
Christianity  as  a  September  frost  before 
the  rising  sun.  Olympus  deserted  by  the 
gods,  now  stands  bleak  and  bare  with 
naught  but  a  dim  traditional  renown 
clustering  around,  while  there  is  an 
Olympus  whose  glory  will  ever  shine. 
Though  Mt.  Calvary  is  but  a  hillock,  its 
moral  height  no  man  can  measure. — 
While  its  base  is  on  the  earth,  its  smmnit 
rises  into  the  Heavens,  and  around  this 


the  angels  will  ever  sing  Christ  crucified 
and  a  world  saved. 


THE  POSITION  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 
OF  WOMAN  IN  AMERICA. 


MISS  ANNA  FAHWELL. 


In  the  comparison  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern civilizations  there  is  no  point  of  dif- 
ference more  apparent  than  the  position 
accorded  to  woman.  In  the  ancient  her 
position  was  subordinate,  her  sphere  lim- 
ited and  her  capacities  undeveloped.  In 
the  modern,  her  position  is  independent, 
and  fc  ir  the  extension  of  her  sphere  and 
the  development  of  her  capacities  ever 
increasing  possibilities  are  opened. 

At  once  a  cause  and  a  result  of  any  na- 
tion's development,  the  effects  of  her  dif- 
ferent positions  are  plainly  exhibited  in 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tions and  in  the  progress  of  the  modern. 
As  the  guardian  of  morality  in  all  nations 
according  as  her  position  is  respected  or 
subordinate,  irsr  influence  is  salutary  or 
destructive. 

When  in  the  ancient  ages  the  maturity 
of  the  forces  designed  for  use  in  a  -wider 
civilization  was  complete,  lack  of  moral- 
ity, the  inevitable  result  of  woman's  posi- 
tion, which  again  was  the  result  of  the 
absence  of  Christianity,  became  their 
equally  inevitable  ruin.  In  the  modern, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  revolutionizing 
element  of  Christianity  has  raised  woman 
to  an  exalted  and  independent  position, 
in  which  she  acts  as  one  of  the  most  po- 
tent causes  of  their  marvelously  prosper- 
ous and  rapid  development. 

In  the  ancient  we  see  all  varying  ele- 
ments and  forces  combined  in  the  de- 
velopment of  their  one  distinguishing- 
idea. 

The  modern  on  the  other  hand  display 
a  wonderful  diversity  of  ideas  and  forces. 
In  them  we  perceive  working  the  ele- 
ment of  Christianity  whose  lack  in  the 
ancient  was  the  cause  of  their  downfall, 
combining  all  conflicting  and  varying 
forces  into  a  civilization  of  a  breadth  and 
grandeur,  whose  end,  though  yet  far  dis- 
tant, is  presaged  by  its  mighty  begin- 
nings. 

In  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ancient  dy- 
nasties and  in  the  growth  of  the  modern 
there  is  ever  to  be  seen  progress  in  this 
breadth  and  diversity  of  ideas.  The  civ- 
ilization which  for  years  has  been  the 
most  fruitful  and  influential  exemplifies 
in  its  well  known  history  the  fact  that 
greatest  power  is  developed  from  great- 
est diversity  of  elements. 

The  result  of  this  diversity,  in  the  ear- 
lier modern  civilizations,  serves  but  to 
typically  presage  the  result  of  the  effec- 
tive combination  of  the  greater  variety 
of  elements,  which  are  now  acting  in  our 
own  later  and  still  unformed  society. 

Embracing  in  her  own  domain  many 
times  the  territory  of  such  nations  as 
Greece,  Italy  or  Great  Britian,  America 


receives  into  her  broad  expanse  streams, 
which  flow  resistlessly  from  their  narrow 
limits  and  mingle  in  one  ever  increasing 
turbulent  sea,  which  reaches  not  yet  its 
"  Thus  far  and  no  farther, "  but  above 
which, in  tones  which  are  clear  and  author- 
itative, a  government  based  in  far-seeing 
wisdom  upon  the  principles  of  a  free 
people  commands.  "Peace  be  still." 

Distinguished  among  the  nations  by 
the  superior  promise  for  the  future  in 
the  greater  multiplicity  of  her  elements. 
America  is  unique  in  the  higher  inde- 
pendence of  the  position  here  so  univer- 
sally accorded  to  woman.  This  position 
is  given  her  by  a  noble  confidence  and 
deference  which  well  merit  for  our  coun- 
try the  name  of  "The  land  of  Modern 
Chivalry. " 

It  is  a  principle,  which  has  passed  al- 
most into  a  truism,  that  the  state  of 
a  government  may  be  determined  by  the 
position  of  women  under  it;  and  it  is  an- 
other, amply  demonstrated  by  history, 
that  where  Christianity  exerts  the  most 
pervading  influence  there  woman's  posi- 
tion is  the  best.  In  the  light  of  these 
principles  a  cause  of  the  astonishing 
development  of  America  maybe  traced. 

The  eminent  writer.  DeToeqneville.  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  work  on  America 
remarks  that,  if  he  were  required  to 
point  out  the  cause  of  the  wonderful  ad- 
vancement in  prosperity  and  civilization 
of  the  American  people,  he  should  reply. 
"It  was  the  superior  character  of  their 
women."  The  men  who  founded  the 
American  nation,  brought  from  the  best 
of  the  then  existing  civilizations,  its  pur- 
est and  strongest  principles — those  of 
Christianity.  The  enviable  position  of 
woman  in  our  country  to-day  can  be 
directly  traced  to  this  initial  impulse 
which  our  fathers  gave,  and  the  history 
of  her  advance  in  higher  education  is 
but  the  natural  outgrowth  of  these  prin- 
ciples. 

Eept  alive  to  duty  by  the  stern  neces- 
sity of  the  crises  through  which  the  na- 
tion passed  in  its  infancy,  and  inspired 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  great  strug- 
gle for  national  existence,  the  necessity 
for  a  broadly  intellectual  education  was 
not  so  imperative. 

But,  with  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
conflict  and  the  establishment  of  the 
nation,  when  an  immense  increase  of  new 
and  varied  ideas  entered  into  the  form- 
ing civilization,  it  became  plainly  appar- 
ent. The  lack  of  such  education  was  es- 
pecially woman's,  and  it  was  she  who 
took  the  initiative  in  her  own  behalf. 
The  opportunities  for  education  which 
were  enjoyed,  when  Mrs.  Willard,  Mary 
Lyon  and  Catherine  Beecher  began  their 
noble  and  successful  work,  were  of  the 
most  elementary  kind. 

To-day,  Universities  open  their  doors 
to  her;  on  the  stage  and  in  literature  she 
wields  a  strong  and  purifying  influence, 
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and    in  the  professions  she  takes  her 
place — all  possibilities  are  hers. 

Traditions     and     ancient     prejudices 
against  woman's  right  and  ability  to  take  a 
higher  education  have  not  entirely  disap- 
peared, but  while  European  conservatism 
still  holds  to  the  idea  that  such  an  edu- 1 
cation  detracts  from  her  natural  charm, 
while  philosophers  argue  from  psycho- 
logical differences  for  the  prohibition  of 
such   advantages,  and  while  physicians 
protest  on  the  ground  of  physical  inabil- 
ity, the  independently  acquisitive  and ; 
ambitious  young  women  of  America  are  j 
working  out  the  problem  and  proving  by 
the  facts  of  experience  the  falsity  of  all 
such  theories. 

Against  the  coldly  scientific  sneer  with 
which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  characterizes 
all  remarkable  intellectual  attainments 
of  women  as  analogous  to  physical  mon- 
strosities, sustaining  as  it  does  the  preva- 
lent discouraging  and  derogatory  opin- 
ions of  women's  actual  and  possible  pow- 1 
ers,  should  be  placed  the  equally  preva-  ] 
lent  acknowledgement   that  great  men 
owe  their  talents  as  well  as  their  virtues ; 
to  their  mothers. 

The  long  continued  effort  to  keep 
women  charming  but  intellectual  infer- 
iors  is  the  result  of  a  policy  both  selfish 
and  blind,  as  a  stream  can  never  rise 
higher  than  its  fountain,  so  never  can  a 
nation  of  great  men  spring  from  any  but 
great  and  noble  mothers. 

Says  Napoleon,  "The  future  destiny  of  a 
child  is  always  the  work  of  the  mother;'' 
and  to  the  character  of  his  mother,  his 
words,  exemplified  by  his  own  life,  pay  a 
glorious  and  loving  tribute. 

In  the  realm  of  social  science,  as  well 
as  in  the  world  of  matter,  the  hidden 
forces  are  the  most  powerful — hidden, 
they  excite  no  opposition,  and  move  un- 
ceasingly to  their  destined  end,  like  the 
mighty  ocean  currents,  upon  which  the 
tossing  waves  rolling  vauntingly  ttpon 
each  other,exhaust  their  forward  strength. 
The  influence  which  woman  everywhere 
wields,  though  quiet,  is  mighty,  and  in 
a  civilization  such  as  ours  her  need  for 
strength  of  mind  and  character,  in  order 
to  use  it  rightly,  is  imperative. 

To  her  natural  qualities  of  intuition 
which  flies  straight  to  the  truth,  and  the 
God-given  faith  which,  though  soul-sat- 
isfying to  herself,  astonishes  but  does  not 
convince  others,  let  there  be  added  the 
cultivated  reason  and  moderation,  and 
her  influence  upon  humanity  will  be 
multiplied  in  ever  increasing  proportion. 

Only  when  by  general  assent  and  en- 
couragement, as  well  as  now  by  possibil- 
ity, woman  takes  her  place  as  companion 
and  equal  of  man,  will  her  influence  be 
most  salutary  and  most  powerful.  Our 
proud  philosophers  and  savants  of  to-day 
may  well  take  a  lesson  in  sociology  and 
ethics  from  the  quaint  words  of  Matthew 
Henry :  "The  woman  was  made  of  a  rib 
out  of  the  side  of  man;  not  out  of  his 


head  to  top  him,  nor  out  of  his  feet  to 
be  trampled  on  by  him,  but  out  of  his 
side  to  be  equal  with  him,  under  his  arm 
to  be  protected,  and  near  his  heart  to  be 
beloved." 

Our  government  has  opened  to  us  all 
sufficient  possibilities  and  opportunities 
infinite,  but  there  is  a,  question,  vital  as 
any  which  now  occupies  the  public  mind, 
and  one  which  as  patriotic  women  we  are 
bound  to  consider.  It  is  the  question 
of  the  still  prevailing  prejudice,  which 
would  give  to  young  ladies  of  wealth  and 
refinement  the  elegantly  artistic  but  su- 
perficial education  which  fits  them  only 
for  young-lady-hood,  and  leaves  unde- 
veloped and  neglected  all  that  is  to  ena- 
ble them  to  perform  well  the  responsible 
duties  in  which  most  of  their  lives  are 
employed. 

The  fatal  effects  of  such  a  tendency  are 
far  from  being  comprehended,  and,  in 
fact,  cannot  at  all  be  estimated.  The 
principles  upon  which  this  government 
was  founded  were  those  of  Christian  mo- 
rality and  purity.  Now  pouring  into  the 
country  are  streams  of  immigration, 
Chinese  heathenism.  Irish  ignorance. 
French  immorality,  German  infidelity, 
and  all  the  other  innumerable  foreign 
elements  which  sully  more  and  more  the 
purity  of  our  national  life.  Is  the  initial 
impulse  of  Christian  morality  strong- 
enough  to  counteract  and  assimilate  them 
all?  It  is  a  sad  and  portentous  fact  that 
these  grand  principles  are  losing,  at  least 
temporarily,  theirforee.  To  wield  aright 
the  mighty  hidden  influences,  which  are 
the  instruments  in  woman's  hands  to  in- 
telligently orepare  the  generation  which 
shall  enter  the  next  century  with  all  its 
future  and  solve  its  mighty  problems, 
needs  a  comprehensive  understanding  of 
all  the  questions  of  to-day,  political,  sci- 
entific, social,  literary,  artistic  and  edu- 
cational, but  above  all,  moral  and  relig- 
ious. The.  potent  cause  of  the  fall  of  the 
ancient  nations  was  lack  of  morality;  the 
increasing  looseness  and  immorality  of 
our  people  warn  lis  from  the  self-same 
fatal  rock.  To  avert  this  fate,  the  nobility 
of  knowledge  as  well  as  of  faith  is  needed. 
Upon  women,  as  the  natural  guardians  of 
morality,  this  vast  responsibility  prima- 
rily falls.  To  maintain  and  elevate  the 
moral  character  of  the  nation,  who  can 
say  she  does  not  need  this  broader,  high- 
er and  nobler  education?  In  the  modern 
land  of  chivalry  there  is  no  questioning 
the  fact,  that  she  holds  an  exalted  position 
All  possibilities  are  hers.  It  devolves  then 
upon  her  to  avail  herself  of  these  possi- 
bilities for  development  and  power,  and 
to  emancipate  herself  from  the  insidious 
and  fatal  prejudices  against  it.  One  Hy- 
patia,  one  Cornelia  will  not  save  our 
country;  but  the  whole  nation  of  patriotic 
women,  awakening  to  the  imperative  ne- 
cessity, have  the  opportunity  to  preserve 
their  land  from  a  ruin  otherwise  as  inev- 
itable as  irretrievable. 


And  what  is  this  land?  It  is  the  one 
with  the  grandest  promises  mid  possibil- 
ities for  the  future;  the  latest  ;iii<l  most 
western  above  which  the  star  of  empire 
shines  in  its  completed  cycle  of  the  na- 
tions; the  land  of  the  most  glorious  free- 
dom and  of  the  purest  foundation  prin- 
ciples. The  i  ipportunities  ( iffered  f<  >r  the 
preservation  of  such  a  nation,  improved 
1  iy  faith  and  wisdom,  would  open  the  way 
for  a  work  beside  whose  tremendous  im- 
portance the  storied  exploits  of  the  past 
would  lie  but  adventurous  pastime,  and 
into  whose  divinely  inspired  history  the 
angels  would  desire  to  look. 


A'ALEDICTORY  ADDRESS. 

MISS  ANNA  FARWELL. 

Ouk  President:  —  Honored  Sir.— On 
this  the  closing  day  of  our  college  course, 
we  desire  to  express  to  you  our  deepest 
gratitude  for  the  untiring  devotion  with 
which  you  have  ever  labored  in  our  lie- 
half.  We  are  grateful  for  your  earnest 
endeavor  to  open  to  our  minds  wider 
fields  of  knowledge  and  of  philosophy. 
to  train  us  to  a  stronger,  clearer  activity 
of  thought,  to  present  before  us  in  the 
impartiality  of  truth,  all  perplexing  the- 
ories of  philosophy  and  varying  ideals 
of  life,  andto  point  us  with  earnest  and 
inspiring  eloquence  to  the  truth  of  God, 
and  to  the  noblest  of  ideals,  a  life  of 
duty.  Upon  our  minds  and  hearts  u  e 
will  ever  bear  impressed  the  influence  of 
your  character  and  instruction.  With 
heartfelt  gratitude  and  respect  we  bid 
you,  sir,  farewell. 

The  Members  of  the  Faculty:— To 
you  also,  honored  sirs,  we  desire  to  ex- 
press our  heartiest  thanks  and  deepest 
obligations.  To  your  wise  and  earnest 
efforts  we  are  indebted  for  the  finished 
foundation  stones  of  our  education,  which 
now  await  the  superstructure.  To  you 
we  owe  the  knowledge  of  our  powers,  and 
the  ability  to  develop  and  to  use  them. 
To  you.  dear  sir.  who  sohhj  through  the 
early  years  of  discouragement,  guided  us 
with  a  firm  and  gentle  hand,  we  wish  es- 
pecially to  express  our  most  affectionate 
gratitude  and  remembrance.  With  heart- 
iest acknowledgments  and  kind  wishes 
we  say  to  all,  farewell. 

To  you,  respected  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trust,  we  desire  to  present  our 
acknowledgments  and  congratulations. 
For  the  munificence  which  has  made  pos- 
sible the  career  we  end  to-day  we  feel 
ourselves  indebted.  For  the  measure  of 
success  which  has  rewarded  your  noble 
and  generous  efforts,  we  congratulate 
you.  As  ahunni  of  this  institution  we 
assure  you  we  shall  ever  feel  in  it  the 
deepest  interest,  and  shall  endeavor  to 
unite  oiu-  efforts  with  yours  in  its  behalf. 
With  renewed  expressions  of  obligation 
and  respect,  we  bid  you  all,  farewell. 

The  People  of  Lake  Forest: — To 
you,  among  whose  homes   of  quiet  and 
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of  beauty  urn-  Alma  Mater  hud  her  birth, 
we  desire  to  express  our  thanks  for  your 
kindly  interest  in  our  welfare.  Your  as- 
sistance and  growing  interest  have  fos- 
tered the  institution  whose  advantages 
we  have  so  long  enjoyed.  The  influences 
which  your  society  throws  around  the 
students  are  ever  purifying  and  enno- 
bling. Acknowledging  with  pleasure  our 
obligations  for  your  many  kindnesses, 
and  with  regrets  at  our  departure,  we  bid 
you  too.  farewell. 

Students  or  the  University :— For 
four  years  ive  have  mingled  in  these  col- 
lege scenes,  and  now,  campus,  recitation 
room  and  hall  we  leave  them  to  you. — 
Freed  from  the  discouragements  which 
inevitably  have  fallen  to  our  lot,  we  fore- 
see  even  more  advantages  and  greater 
happiness  than  have  been  ours.  Upon 
you  emphatically  depends  the  future  of 
this  institution,  which  has  been  and  is 
so  clear  to  us.  To  you  we  intrust  its  for- 
tunes and  its  interests.  Leaving  you  our 
acquaintances  and  friends,  with  pleasant 
memories  and  kind  wishes,  we  say  many 
times,  farewell. 

Deak  Classmates:— Bound  with  ties  of  i 
friendship  which  a  close  and  common  as- , 
sociation  of  years  has  thrown  around  us. 
the  parting  with  you  indeed  is  hard.    The 
days  which  we  have  passed  together  have 
brought  us  many  joys  and  ever  deepen- 
ing friendships  and  affections.     The  life  , 
which  has  been  the  lot  of  all  of  us  has  I 
been  a  safe  and  happy  one.    In  compan- 
ionship closer  as  our  members  -were  few, 
through  sunshine  and  through  storm  we  j 
have  passed  our  college  life.     Now  the  | 
day  of  preparation  closes,  and  we  leave 
the  quiet  river,   w'hose  guiding  shores 
have  pointed  ever  clearly  onward,  and 
pausing  now  where  its  shady  banks  are 
just  fading  into  blue,  the  ocean  with  its 
tossing  breakers  sounds  in  our  reluctant 
ears,  and  spreads  in  bewildering  vastness 
before  our  eyes.     Have  we  the  compass. 
have  we  the  wisdom  and  the  strength  to 
mark  out  for  ourselves  a  path  through . 
those  trackless  wastes  and  billows?    To 
such  as  have  a  single  purpose  and  a  firm 
and  steady  will,  a  haven  of  success  and 
satisfaction  lies  surely  waiting.     Though 
the  struggle  be  just  before  us,  and  the 
quiet  just  behind,  we  hail  the  life  of  ac- 
tive endeavor  and  of  trial,  and  trust  for 
inspiration  and  for  strength  to  guide  us  j 
on  the  way.     And  now,    with   remem- 
brances   and     friendships    which    will 
brighten  all  the  future,  with  smiles  for  } 
kindest  wishes  and  tears  for  parting  and  j 
regret,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell 


Gedichtes  unci    auf  welche  Art   veran- 
schaulicht  der  Dichter  diese  Idee? 

2.  In  welcher  Beziehung  ist  Hermann 
ein  realer  und  doch  auch  ein  idealer  Char- 
acter? 

3.  Warumsind  Characters,  wie die  des 
Vaters.  der  Mutter,  des  Pfarrers  und 
Apothekers  noethig,  uni  die  Grundidee 
zur  Anscliaung  zu  bringen? 

i.  Iuwieferu  erfuellt  Dorothea  die  Bed- 
ingungen,  die  sich  der  Dichter  stellen 
muszte,  um  die  Grundidee  auf  die  von 
ihm  uuternommene  Art  zu  entwickeln? 

5.  Warurn  bringt  der  Dichter  die  fran- 
zoesische  Revolution  und  Charactere.  wie 
den  des  Bid  iters  und  den  des  erst  en 
Braeutigams  Dorotheens  in  das  idyllische 
Stilleebeu  des  Landstaedtchens? 


*The  following  is  an  English  translation 
of  the  examination  paper: 

Write  a  German  essay  on  Goethe's  Her- 
mann and  Dorothea,  in  which  you  an- 
swer the  following  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  organic  ground  idea  of 
the  poem  and  in  what  manner  does  the 
poet  illustrate  this  idea? 

2.  In  what  respect  is  Hermann  a  real 
and  yet  also  an  ideal  character? 

3.  Why  are  characters  like  those  of  the 
father,  mother,  minister,  and  apothecary 
necessary  in  order  to  the  presentation  of 
the  ground  idea? 

4.  In  what  respect  does  Dorothea  com- 
ply with  the  conditions  which  the  poet 
must  put  to  himself  in  order  to  develop 
the  ground  idea  in  the  manner  undertak- 
en by  him? 

5.  "Why  does  the  poet  bring  the  French 
Bevolution  and  characters  like  those  of 
the  judge  and  of  the  first  bridegroom  of 
Dorothea  into  the  idyllic  quiet  life  of  the 
country  town? 


SOPEOMOBE  CLASS. 
Examination  in  Oerman,  Third  Term,  1880.* 

Schreiben  Sie  einen  deutschen  Aufsatz 
uel  per  Goethe's  "Hermann und  Dorothea, " 
in  welchem  Sie  die  folgenden  Fragen 
beantworten: 

1 .  "Was  ist  die  orgauische  Grundidee  des 


CLASS  POEM. 

JOSEPHINE  L.  WHITE. 

I  bring  you  here  no  poem  mark  me  well, 

For  such  wrote  Homer,  Milton,  Solomon, 

A  simple  school- girl's  song  to  rythmic  time 

Of  measured  words  beat  out,  a  cadence  soft 

From  life's  low  undertones.    The  others  paint 

In  gorgeous  sunset  tints  the  proud  success, 

The  haloed  glory  of  our  college  years. 

Let  me  in  lower,  minor  strain  record 

Our  painful  growth  in  conscious  ignorance. 

We  came  disciples  arrogant  and  vain, 

Half  scornful  of  our  masters  long  ago. 

Half  scornful  even  of  the  classic  minds, 

That  with  their  solid  phalanxes  of  thought. 

Clean  have  mowed  a  pathway  down  through  time. 

And  past  us  march  unchallenged,  moving  on 

Triumphant  to  the  long  eternity. 

Those  days  we  said  our  "Homer"  full  voiced,  yes 

And  carelessly  as  children  speaking  out 

"My  lather"  with  the  accent  and  the  tone 

They  use  tor  common  things  ere  higher  sense 

Of  sacredness  breathes  reverence  through  the 

name. 
We  chatedthat  still  how  high  so  e'er  wo  strained, 
Just  beyond,  he  held  his  arts  ripe  fruit. 
Indulgence  seems  to  youth  the  only  pledge 
Of  true  affection.    We  were  children,  lucre 
Foolish,  thoughtless  children  at  the  best. 
We  murmured  frcttingly,  we  could  not  see 


Love  was  exacting,  throutrh  excessive  love. 

And  longimr  for  the  best  in  what  was  loved. 

Too  late  we  reason  and  too  late  we  learn. 

Time  means  a  growth,  and  faith  and  trust 

Are  somehow  linked  to  time.   Henceforth  we  pray 

For  strength  to  live,  for  strength  to  live  and  wait. 

Our  unfulfilled  aspiring  strained  the  soul, 

The  tension  on  our  hope  was  overstrong 

And  so  it  broke.    We  wept  and  yet  'twas  best. 

Ou  higher  groundin  clearer  light  we  walked, 

Our  struggling  sight  to  greater  distances 

Had  irrown  adjusted,  and  we  paused  to  mark 

Anew  our  bearings  to  the  universe. 

Beside  our  fellows  in  our  infancy 

Foot-firm  we  stood  to  note  our  height,  but  ah ! 

Outlined  against  infinity  of  space. 

Of  time,  and  more  against  the  infinite 

Of  God's  perfection,  do  we  later  stand 

To  measure  eft  our  stature.    'Twas  not  strange 

We  bowed  convicted  of  our  littleness. 

The  sensesurged  consciousward  of  what  we  were, 

And  what  we  thought  we  were.    We  gaze  since 

then 
Contemplating  peaks  full  humbly  upward. 
Gradations  represent  relationships 
Of  supersensuous  now  for  us.    Mankind 
Invents  the  nicest  balance  to  detect 
A  thought,  breadth,  difference  in  the  substance, 

boasts 
Exact  science,  but  no  balance  shows 
The  infinite  space  that  marks  out  the  degrees 
Vnlikeness  in  the  spiritual  makes. 
So  love  means  parent  love  and  child  love  too, 
And  all  the  wealth  of  strength-born  tenderness, 
Devotion,  sacrifice  and  patient  hope, 
Man's  concepts  or  his  terms  sin  grievously. 
With  truer  weights  we  fain  would  poise  the  scale. 
With  truer  weights  would  have  you  test  our  years. 
The  happy  dreams  that  half  unconseions  smiled 
Across  the  daylight  in  our  glance  are  gone. 
Instead  we  lift  eyes  heavy  with  the  dusk 
Of  duty.    Judge  not  ye  the  better  state. 
We  weave  our  duty  out  of  dreams,  and  then 
From  duty  weave  but  higher  dreams,  judge  not 
From  childhood's  visions  man's  ideals  grow. 
Prevision  now  along  our  slower  pulse 
Sends  colder  blood,  but  lips  have  slighter  curves 
For  scorn  for  human  weakness  less  disdain. 
So  gain  and  loss  swaying  across  our  time 
Hang  counterpoised.    We  say  praise  God,  Amen ! 
Janus  faced  we  pause  between  the  past 
And  present,  honoring  both  claims.    At  length 
We  would  heed  meekly  what  the  sages  taught, 
The  records  of  their  large  experience, 
The  warnings  of  the  snares,  temptations,  foes. 
We  would  bring  forth  the  fruitage  of  their  truth, 
Uphold  through  life  the  principles  they  held. 
But  standing  here,  peering  above  the  top 
Of  one  short  day  into  the  vast  beyond 
Our  heads  droop  dizzy.    They  are  over  weak 
To  show  high  poise  'neath  life's  new  iron  crown 
Responsibility.    Yet  God  exacts 
That  men  shall  bear  and  sing,  shall  learn  to  tune 
Earth's  jarring  discords  so  to  harmonies 
Across  the  soul,  that  life  iu  one  grand  song 
ShaU  surge,  and  swell,  and  spend  itself.    Oh  Lord 
Supply  the  strength,  give  thou  the  melody. 
Some  fondly  think  not  over  sage  we  fear 
The  universe  will  time  its  perfect  chords 
To  their  false  note.    More  humbly  wise  let  us 
From  God's  low  whisper  nature's  key-note  catch, 
And  bravely  go  to  tone  our  brother's  lives, 
That  all  at  last  may  swell  the  perfect  song, 
On  earth  God's  peace  and  God's  good  will  to  men. 

John  J.  Hals.y.  A.  M.,  who  has  for  the 
past  two  years  held  the  position  of  in- 
structor in  the  University,  was.  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Bhetoric  and  En- 
glish. 


There  are  more  students  in  Germany 

from  America  than  from  any  other  nation. 


JUNE,  1880, 
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[Editorial  iu  the  Interior,  July  1st.] 

LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY. 

KEY.  L.  ,T.  HALSEY.  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

A  pleasant  visit  of  two  days  last  week 
at  Lake  Forest,  during  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  University,  has  af- 
forded us  very  gratifying  indications  of  the 
progress  made  by  that  flourishing-  insti- 
tution since  a  similar  visit  two  years  ago. 
We  well  remember  our  impressions  then, 
pleasant  and  hopeful  as  they  were;  but 
we  had  no  conception  at  that  time,  that 
so  much  solid  work  could  have  been  done, 
and  so  much  substantial  progress  realized 
in  the  building  up  of  the  University  iu 
the  brief  space  of  two  years,  as  has  now 
been  demonstrated  by  the  incontroverti- 
ble proof  of  success  achieved.  This  is 
saying  much,  but  not  one  word  more  than 
the  facts  warrant.  (^The  three  ear-loads 
of  intelligent  gentlemen  and  ladies  (of 
the  Presbyterian  persuasion)  from  Chi- 
cago, lis  well  as  visitors  from  other  direc- 
tions, would  all  bear  us  out  in  attesting 
not  only  the  superior  excellence  and  at- 
tractiveness of  those  exercises  which 
marked  the  commencement  day,  but  the 
elegance,  and  spaciousness  of  arrange- 
ment of  the  new  buildings,  the  college 
hall,  academy  hall,  refectory  hall,  presi- 
dent's house,  aud  two  professors'  houses 
now  adorning  a  campus  which  two  years 
ago  had  no  other  beauty  than  that  of  a 
well  shaded  grove.  When  we  saw  all  this 
evidence  of  energy  aud  growth,  we  felt 
like  taking  the  hand  of  every  man  and 
woman  who  had  contributed  to  it  and 
congratulating  them  ou  the  signal  success 
of  their  work.  The  indefatigable  presi- 1 
dent  who  has  pushed  the  enterprise,  the 
enlightened  board  of  directors  who  have 
sustained  his  efforts  and  carried  them  out, 
and  especially  the  few  gentlemen  whose 
liberal  purses  furnished  so  large  a  part  of 
the  cost,  deserve  the  highest  commenda- 
tion of  our  Presbyterian  Church,  aud  of 
the  whole  Christian  community  in  this 
region. 

Encouraging  and  attractive  however  as 
is  all  this  evidence  of  material  advance- 
ment, the  commencement  day  itself,  and 
the  two  days  of  examination  preceding 
it,  furnished  ample  demonstration  of  an- 
other and  still  more  important  advance. 
Those  who  attended  the  closing  examina- 
tions of  the  classes  needed  no  additional 
evidence  that  the  instructions  of  the 
term  had  been  thorough  and  complete. 
We  never  heard  more  critical  and  satis- 
factory examinations.  In  every  instance 
the  aim  of  the  instructor  seemed  to  be 
to  elicit  the  thinking  power  of  the  pupil 
and  put  him  to  the  test  of  showing  what 
he  had  learned.  In  nothing  was  the  suc- 
cess of  the  University  more  manifest 
than  iu  this.  Dr.  Gregory  has  certainly 
succeeded  iu  surrounding  himself  with  a 
faculty  of  professors,  some  of  them  vet- 
erans iu  teaching  and  some  of  them  young 
in  the  work,  who  understand  their  busi- 


ness and  have  the  full  enthusiasm  of  their 
high  profession.  In  its  intrinsic  impor- 
tance nothing  connected  with  the  suc- 
cessful running  of  a  great  institution  of 
learning  can  exceed  this  We  are  satis- 
tied  that  Lake  Forest  University  has  se- 
cured this  essential  element,  both  in  its 
energetic  president  and  its  hard- working 
.faculty.  We  know  the  teacher's  office  and 
the  teacher's  work,  for  we  have  been  there 
ourselves  through  all  its  stages  and  its 
years  of  toil;  and  there  is  no  character 
among  men  or  women  that  more  wins 
upon  our  sympathy  and  our  admiration 
than  the  conscientious,  hard-working  in- 
structor of  youth. 

But  the  best  part  of  our  delightful  visit 
to  this  young  seat  of  learning,  which  we 
now  think  destined  to  become  a  great 
educational  centre  of   our  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  Northwest,  it  remains  to 
speak  of  a   little   fully.     It  was  the  ac- 
knowledged success  of  the  commence- 
ment day.     The  University  as  now  organ- 
ized consists  of  three  departments,  the 
collegiate  department  with  its  usual  four 
classes;    the    academic    department    for 
boys,  and 'the  young  ladies'  department 
I  or  Ferry  Hall,  of  which  Rev.  A.  G.  Wil- 
son is  principal.     The  aggregate  enroll- 
ment in  all  departments  during  the  ses- 
sion has  been  '271,  of  which  66  have  been 
in  the  college.     The  commencement  day 
witnessed  the  graduation  of  eight  boys 
from  the  academy  aud  six  young  ladies 
from  Ferry  Hall  who  received  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  letters.     Seven  members 
of  the  senior  class  of  the  college,  who 
had  completed  the  full  four  years'  course, 
received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
philosophy  or  science,  two  of  them  young 
ladies.  Miss  Anna  Farwell,  of  Lake  For- 
est, and  Miss  Josephine  L.  White  of  Chi- 
cago, and  five  young  gentlemen,  namely, 
Paul  D.  Bergen,  Iowa;  Charles  F.  Ward. 
Chicago;  W.O.  Forbes  and  Fred  L.  Forbes. 
Indiana,   and  John  E.   Tarble,  Florida. 
The  graduates  of  the  college  and  those  j 
of  Ferry  Hall,  all  read  essays,  or  deliver- . 
ed  orations,  which  were  characterized  by 
a  vigor  and  maturity  of  thought  as  well  | 
as  a  beauty  of  expression  rarely  exhibi- 
ted on  such  occasions.    In  fact  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  two  young  lady 
graduates  of  the  college,   Miss  Farwell 
and  Miss  White,  who  took  the  two  hono- 
rary prizes  of  their  class,  presented  es- 
says which  would  have   done   credit  to 
the  ablest  male  graduates  of  any  college 
in  the  country.    It  was  a  practical  proof 
of  the  success  of  the  co-education  theo- 
ry, so  well  illustrated  in  these  scholarly 
and  accomplished  young  ladies,  which 
our  young  men,  as  well  as  our  educators 
woidd  do  well  ts  consider.     It  was  signif- 
icantly asked  on  the  occasion:   "If  our 
ladies  are  to  I  >ear   off  the  honors,  what 
will  be  left  for  the  poor  distanced  men." 
An  enthusiastic  audience  witnessed  the 
graduation  services  with  unabated  inter- 
est for  nearly  four  hours.     The  Presbyte- 


rian Church  in  which  t  hey  to,  ,k  place  was 
beautifully  decorated  in  a  wealth  of  flow- 
ers, and  such  an  audience  has  not  often 
been  assembled  even  in  Lake  Forest.  It 
is  no  Hibernianism  to  say  that  the  house 
was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  inside  and 
out.  Dr.  Gregory  conducted  the  whole 
service,  enlivened  by  choice  music,  and 
ending  in  the  conferring  of  diplomas,  in 
a  manner  which  made  oik-  feel  that  he 
hail  been  uo  doubt  predestined  for  that 
sort  of  work.  We  have  witnessed  many 
commencement  days,  a  number  of  them 
in  the  old  classic  towns  of  Princeton  and 
New  Haven,  and  some  of  them  in  Tennes- 
see under  that  prince  of  educators.  Dr. 
Philip  Lindsley,  who  in  his  robes  of  office 
discoursed  Ciceronian  Latin  to  the  young 
novitiates  of  the  occasion,  but  candor 
j  compels  us  to  say  that  we  never  saw  the 
thing  more  beautifully  and  appropriately 
done  than  by  Dr.  Gregory  on  this  occa- 
j  sion.  Nor  have  we  seen  on  any  occasion 
j  elsewhere,  more  true  classic  enthusiasm 
•  for  the  University  education.  Such  a  day 
has  been  worth  much  to  Lake  Forest  in 
the  new  inspiration  it  has  given  both  to 
teachers  and  pupils,  aud  in  the  demon- 
stration it  has  afforded  that  the  Universi- 
ty there  is  now  an  accomplished  fact.  We 
congratulate  without  any  invidious  dis- 
tinction towards  others,  the  Hon.  and 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Farwell  on  this  successful  in- 
auguration of  an  enterprise  to  which  they 
have  no  doubt  contributed  more  than  any 
other  two  persons;  and  we  rejoice  with 
them  that  they  have  been  permitted  to 
I  see  their  eldest  daughter,  after  a  curric- 
ulum of  four  years  study,  graduate  with 
j  honorary  distinction  from  the  halls  of 
the  institution  which  they  have  loved  so 
well. 

The  beautiful  and  memorable  day  clos- 
ed with  the  president's  levee,  attended  by 
a  large  circle  of  the  highly  educated  soci- 
ety of  the  place,  friends  from  a  distance, 
professors  and  teachers  of  the  three  de- 
partments—all presided  over  in  their  el- 
egant new  mansion  by  Dr.  Gregory  and 
his  accomplished  and  excellent  wife. 

A  Russian  Magazine,  in  a  recent  notice 
of  "Peter  the  Great"  paid  a  high  compli- 
ment to  Scribner's  Monthly,  in  which  that 
historical  serial  is  now  appearing.and  re- 
marked incidentally  that  "the  number  of 
subscribers  to  that  journal  reaches  two 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand. "  Although 
Scribner  has  gained  in  circulation  twenty 
thousand  copies  during  the  past  year,  and 
in  England  alone  has  added  five  thousand 
subscribers  to  its  list,  it  has  hardly  at- 
tained the  circulation  which  our  Russian 
friend  ascribes  to  it,  but  is  content  with 
a  modest  regular  edition  of  one  hundred 
and  twelve  thousand,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  for  "extra"  is- 
sues. It  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
number  of  readers  reached  by  such  a 
magazine,  but  estimating  five  to  each 
copy  gives  it  a  constituency  of  more  than 
half  a  million— perhaps  a  million  would 
be  nearer  the  correct  figure. 
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THE  OUTLOOK. 

The  outlook  of  the  University  has  nev- 
er before  been  so  cheering  as  at  present 
and  its  friends  have  never  been  as  hope- 
ful. All  connected  with  the  institution 
anticipate  a  large  accession  to  the  num- 
ber of  students,  a  larger  measure  of  loy- 
alty and  devotion  to  the  University,  and 
a  rapidly  increasing  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  Christian  public  of  the  Northwest. 

In  the  College  the  work  of  the  years 
past  has  so  compacted  and  completed  the 
organization,  that  much  greater  efficiency 
may  be  expected  in  giving  the  education 
needed  in  this  active  and  enterprising 
West  in  this  age  of  living  issues  Addi- 
tions, of  students  of  high  order  of  intel- 
lect and  character,  are  expected  in  all  the 
classes,  and  the  coming  year  will  doubt- 
less be  one  of  earnest,  vigorous  and  prof- 
itable study.  The  facilities  for  rhetorical 
and  oratorical  culture  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved, so  that  the  training  in  the  art  of 
clear  and  forcible  expression  may  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  clear  and  com- 
prehensive thinking. 

The  Academy  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
organized under  Principal  Rankin,  whose 
long  and  happy  experience  at  Carroll  Col- 
lege has  fitted  him  to  make  progress  in 
all  right  directions  in  the  future.  The 
corps  of  teachers  who  will  devote  them- 
selves to  Academy  work  has  been  en- 
larged, and  much  better  direction  will  be 
given  to  the  work  of  the  department. 
It  is  the  purpose  to  secure  the  best  moral 
influence  with  the  best  inteUeetual  de- 
velopment. No  institution  can  afford 
more  or  better  facilities  for  obtaining  a 
thorough  Classical  or  English  preparatory 
course. 

Ferry  Hall  has  been  long  and  favorably 
known  in  the  West.  Its  curriculum  has 
been  elevated  and  broadened.  The  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Letters  is  now  con- 
ferred upon  those  who  complete  its  course. 
Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Esther  E. 
Thompson,  an  accomplished  Christian  la- 
dy and  teacher,  formerly  of  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, latterly  of  Michigan  Female  Semi- 
nary, it  will  be  a  place  for  securing  the 
very  highest  womanly  culture  and  refine- 


ment, aifd  will  doubtless  enter  upon  a 
new  and  much  enlarged  sphere  of  useful- 
ness and  an  era  of  increased  prosperity. 

With  Mrs.  Thompson  there  will  be  ad- 
ded to  the  corps  of  instructors  several 
ladies  of  the  finest  qualifications,  who 
will  help  to  introduce  and  bring  within 
the  reach  of  all,  some  of  the  better  ele- 
ments of  culture  so  often  neglected  in 
our  Colleges  for  Women.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose to  make  Vocal  Culture  and  Drawing 
and  Painting  of  larger  service  than  is 
usual  in  such  schools.  The  thorough 
instruction  of  the  College  Professors,  ad- 
ded to  the  refining  elements  of  the  Sem- 
inary life,  will  give  what  every  woman 
needs  who  is  to  fill  and  grace  the  posi- 
tions open  to  her  in  this  age. 

Prof.  Alexander  G.  Wilson,  who  has  for 
two  years  past  been  at  the  head  of  this 
department,  will,  as  Resident  Professor, 
co-opei'ate  with  Mrs.  Thompson,  thus 
continuing  to  give  the  benefit  of  his  val- 
uable experience  to  the  institution.  The 
friends  of  Female  Education  have  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  many 
elements  of  breadth  and  efficiency  in 
training  and  culture  which  are  thus  to  be 
combined  in  Ferry  Hall. 

We  invite  all  friends  of  education  to 
examine  into  the  claims  of  Lake  Forest 
University  to  their  sympathy  and  patron- 
age, promising  them  all  the  aid  in  our 
power.  Large  sunis  of  money  have  been 
expended  and  are  still  being  expended. 
without  any  expectation  of  any  pecuniary 
return,  simply  to  prepare  a  safe  and 
healthful  place,  here  at  home,  to  which 
the  people  of  the  Northwest  may  send 
their  sons  and  daughters  for  the  best  ed- 
ucation. The  Academy  offers  to  lay  a 
solid  foundation.  The  Seminary  offers 
a  course  for  young  women  which  is  second 
to  none  that  can  be  had.  The  College 
maintains  the  highest  standard  and 
throws  open  its  doors  to  both  young  men 
and  young  women .  The  tastes  and  wants 
of  all  classes  are  thus  provided  for,  and, 
while  grateful  for  the  numeroiis  tokens 
of  increasing  favor,  we  earnestly  ask  at- 
tention to  the  many  improvements  made 
and  the  many  advantages  offered. 

The  Fall  Term  will  open  Wednesday. 
September  8th.  Catalogues  and  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
the  Pkesident,  Lake  Forest.  111. 


"America  lacks  but  one  thing, "say  the 
Europeans;  "and  that  is. — an  Ancient  His- 
tory." This  may  be  so:  but,  in  our  haste 
to  make  up  for  this  want,  we  must  not  let 
fall  into  oblivion  the  bright  particular 
acts  of  heroism  and  daring  which  form 
part  of  the  nation's  birthright.  We  must 
remember  such  gallant  conduct  as  that  of 
Maid  Elizabeth  Zane,  who  faced  500  hos- 
tile rifles  to  fetch  powder  for  a  dozen  be- 
leaguered patriots, — and  so  saved  them. 
We  must  recall  that  Barserker  charge  of 
Phil  Kearny  and  his  Twenty  dragoons, 
who  cut  their  way  through  6,000  enemies 


into  the  City  of  Mexico.  And  we  must 
bring  again  to  light  such  fearless  bravery 
as  that  of  young  Kenaday, — one  of  Kear- 
ny's Twenty, — who,  with  four  compan- 
ions, cleared  the  way  for  the  famous 
charge  by  leapingintoa  blazing  powder- 
wagon  and  tossing  into  a  wet  ditch  its 
freight  of  flaming  gunpowder-boxes.  The 
details  of  these  thrilling  incidents  are 
briefly  given,  with  appropriate  pictures, 
in  the  Julv  Si.  Xicholas. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AID  SOCIETY. 

This  organization  was  formed  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago.  The  ladies  of 
Lake  Forest  have  united  in  it  with  the 
ladies  of  the  Faculty  in  self-denying- 
work  and  have  earned  in  various  ways 
about  8300.00.  This  is  appropriated  to 
pay  the  Tuition  of  students  needing  such 
aid,  and  to  found  Prizes  to  stimulate 
those  needing  help  to  greater  industry 
and  higher  scholarly  attainments. 

The  weekly  gatherings  of  the  Aid  Soci- 
ety have  been  an  important  social  agency, 
bringing  the  ladies  together,  as  it  has 
done,  in  a  common  work  and  increasing 
their  interest  in  each  other  while  enlarg- 
ing their  sympathies  and  their  benevo- 
lence. 

The  Ladies  of  the  Society  desire  es- 
pecially to  thank  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Nichols 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lake 
Forest  for  material  aid  furnished  by  them; 
by  the  former  in  the  public  reading  of 
his  Poem  prepared  for  the  Centennial  of 
Buckland.  Massachusetts,  and  by  the  lat- 
ter in  contributing  the  proceeds  of  a 
Church  Social. 

The  ladies  are  anxious  to  do  a  much 
larger  work  during  the  coming  year,  and, 
in  view  of  the  increase  of  1  he  number  of 
worthy  students  needing  assistance,  they 
respectfully  and  earnestly  solicit  the 
sympathy  and  contributions  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  their  enterprise. 

MRS.  D.  S.  GREGORY,  President. 

MRS.  C.  B.  FAR^YELL,  Vice  President. 

MRS.  AMZI  BEXEDICT,  Chief  Directress. 

MRS.  J.  A.  SCHMITZ,  Secretary. 

MRS.  A.  R.  SABIX,  Treasurer. 


,J  LABORATORY  WORK. 

The  so-called  "Laboratory  Method"  is 
fast  coming  to  be  recognised  as  the  only 
correct  method  of  teaching  exact  science. 
Indeed,  only  through  experiments  per- 
formed by  himself,  can  any  one  become 
familiar  with  the  minute  details  upon 
which  accurate  observation  depends,  and 
only  thus  can  the  power  to  reason  from 
his  observations  be  acquired.  The  Chem- 
ical Laboratory  of  Lake  Forest  Univer- 
sity is  fitted  for  this  method  of  personal 
work.  It  has  also  all  the  appliances  nec- 
essary for  common  Analytical  work,  and 
so  invites  any  one  who  desires  analyses 
made,  to  send  the  work  to  the  Laboratory. 
It  will  be  open  both  for  analytical  work, 
and  for  special  instruction  in  Chemistry, 
in  connection  with  the  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute, which  opens  August,2d. 
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PLEA  FOR  MATHEMATICS. 


The  fact  that  serious  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  question  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  lowering  the  requirements  in 
Mathematics  for  admission  to  our  Col- 
leges, demands  the  attention  of  all  tvho 
consider  that  science  as  not  only  disci- 
plinary, and  therefore  a  means  of  attain- 
ing a  liberal  education,  but  also  as  form- 
ing an  important  part  of  such  education. 

The  College  graduates  of  twenty-five 
and  thirty  years  ago.  among  whom  are 
now  nearly  all  the  eminent  men  of  this 
country,  were  as  familiar  with  the  differ- 
ential and  integral  calculus  as  are  now 
the  graduates  from  our  technical  schools; 
while  at  present  we  generally  find  this 
important  study  elective,  not  compulsory, 
and  the  student  graduates  with  a  so-called 
liberal  education,  knowing  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  elementary  processes  upon 
which  depend  all  the  important  re- 
searches in  the  exact  sciences,  and  of 
which  daily  use  is  made  by  astronomers. 
physicists,  mechanicians  and  civil  engi- 
neers. Much  less  is  it  attempted  to  give 
any  idea  of  applied  Mathematics  to  the 
student  in  the  regular  College  Course, 
leaving  that  branch  of  the  science  entire- 
ly to  the  candidate  for  a  C.  E.  or  M.  E. 

To  become  familiar  with  the  calculus, 
and  even  to  make  no  inconsiderable  pro- 
gress in  the  pure  and  applied  Mechanics, 
could  be  easily  accomplished  if  the  em- 
bryo freshman  were  required  to  master 
the  Geometry  and  Algebra  before  pre- 
senting himself  as  a  candidate  for  admis- 
sion, and  then  to  take  the  Trigonometry 
and  Analytics  during  his  first  college 
year.  The  excellence  of  the  preparatory 
schools  throughout  the  country  would 
make  the  attainment  of  these  qualifica- 
tions the  more  practicable. 

Prof.  Huxley's  statement  that  "students 
come  to  the  Universities  ill-prepared  in 
classics  and  mathematics,  not  at  all  pre- 
pared in  anything  else;  and  half  their 
time  was  spent  in  learning  that  which 
they  ought  to  have  known  when  they 
came,"  though  referring  to  those  in  En- 
glish institutions,  will  unfortunately  ap- 
ply to  too  many  of  the  youth  in  this 
country.  That  anything  less  than  the 
present  requirements  should  suffice  for 
entrance  is  not  to  be  considered,  and  to 
admit  a  young  man  into  College  without 
any  knowledge  of  Geometry — the  propo- 
sition before  alluded  to — would  be  a  ret- 
rogression discreditable  alike  to  our  in- 
stitutions, and  tc  this  age  of  progress. 

The  standard  in  the  scientific  institu- 
tions of  the  country — notably  that  of  the 
Sheffield  Scientific,  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic and  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines 
— has  been  changed  only  to  be  raised, 
and  we  advocate  only  similar  departures 
from  the  standard  of  our  Colleges. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  prominent  educators  of 


Massachusetts,  held  in  Boston,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Mathematical  examinations — 
representing  eight  colleges — unanimous- 
ly recommended    "the    requirement    of 
Arithmetic  and  the  Metric  system.  Plane 
Geometry.    Algebra    through    Quadratic 
equations,  including  radical  quantities, 
together  with  Arithmetical  and  geomet- 
rical progression,  and  the  binomial  the- 
i  orem  for  positive   integral   exponents. " 
I  These   recommendations   were    heartily 
endorsed  by  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard, 
and  Prof.  Harkness.  of  Brown.     There  is 
no  retrogression  about  that,  but  let  the 
:  next  step  be  one  of  advance.     Many  who 
I  object  to  giving  this  "Logic  of  Necessary 
Truth."  as  Hamilton  terms  Mathematics, 
the  prominent  place  in  the  college  cur- 
riculum which  we  claim  for  it.  do  so  sole- 
ly i  hi  the  ground  that  as  the  student  deals 
only  with  abstract  quantity,  and  reasons 
I  from  self-evident  truths  and  established 
principles,  he  will .  if  much  time  be  de- 
i  voted  to  this  branch  of  his  education,  be 
|  apt  to  form  such  exclusively  mathemati- 
cal habits  of  thought  as  to  be  unfitted  for 
"practical  emergencies  where  contingen- 
cies are  to  be  taken  into  account,  where 
probable  evidence  is  to  lie  weighed,  and 
conclusions  from  imperfect   knowledge 
are  to  be  formed  and  acted  upon."     These 
objections,  it  will  be  seen,  can  only  be 
urged  against  the  pure  mathematics,  and 
against   them   only   on   the   supposition 
that  they  are  to  be  made  the  principal 
:  object  of  an  education,  as  they  were  for 
',  some  time  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
;  This   condition   of  affairs  we  are  in  no 
danger  of  realizing,  even  if  the  extra  at- 
{  tention  is  paid  to  them  which  we  urge. 
The  elementary  branches  of  this  science 
strengthen  the  power  of  concentration 
and  continuous  thought,  and  develop  the 
i  faculty  of  deduction  and  vigorous  reason - 
!  ing:    while  the    higher    branches  truly 
reach  a  point  where,  as  De  Stael  says, 
"they  require  that  luminous  power  of  in- 
vention without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
penetrate  into  the   secrets  of  nature. " 
Sufficient  proofs  of  the  foregoing  are  the 
lives  of  such  men  as  Euclid.  Archimedes. 
Leibnitz,  Newton,  Descartes  and  Comte. 
That  we  make  no  undue  claims  for  this 
department  of  College  work  will  lie  made 
still  more  evident  by  the  following  quo- 
tations from  well  known  authorities: 

"The  exercise  and  development  of  our 
reasoning  faculties  is  another  grand  ob- 
ject of  education,  and  is  usually  consid- 
ered, and  in  a  certain  sense  justly,  as 
most  likely  to  be  obtained  by  a  judicious 
coiu-se  of  mathematical  instruction." — 
Sir  John  Herschel. 

"Mathematics  applied  often  does  that 
which  pure  mathematics  will  not  do. " — 
Sir.  Chas.  Lyell. 

"My  suggestion  of  the  means  of  in- 
creasing the  utility  of  mathematical  stud- 
ies was  directed  mainly  to  this  point: — 
that  we  should  avoid  confining  ourselves 
to  jiure  mathematics: — that  we  should  re- 1 


sort  to  departments,  in  which  we  have  to 
deal  with  other  grounds  of  necessary 
truth,  as  well  as  the  intuitions  of  space 
and  time."—  Dr.  Wm.  Whewell. 

"We  teach  the  mathematics  to  cultivate 
the  reasoning  power,  and  the  languages 
to  improve  the  imagination  and  taste." — 
Francis  Wayland,  D.  D. 

"I  think  that  each  (physical  sciences 
and  pure  mathematics)  is  the  supplement 
of  the  other."— Prof.   Wm.  B.  Carpenter. 

"Plato  himself  was  an  eminent  geome- 
ter, not  only  by  geometrical  discoveries 
which  he  made,  but  still  more  by  his 
clear  and  strong  perception  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  study.  He  repeatedly  ex- 
horts his  fellow-countrymen  to  pursue 
this  study:  he  promises  that  it  shall  lead 
them  to  a  true  view  of  the  heavens:  he 
discerns  how  this  is  to  be  done;  he  points 
out  new  branches  of  mathematical  sci- 
ence which  must  lie  constructed  for  the 
purpose;  he  repeatedly  refers  to  the  Def- 
initions, the  Axioms,  the  Proofs  of  Geo- 
metrical Propositions;  he  writes  over  the 
gate  of  the  gardens  of  Academus.  where 
his  disciples  meet  to  listen  to  his  teach- 
ing. "Let  no  one  enter  who  is  destitute 
of  Geometry."  *  *  *  My  ob- 
ject is  to  establish  this  view:— that  the 
great  step  in  pure  scientific  discovery 
made  by  the  Greeks  of  Plato's  time.— 
the  construction  of  a  connected  and  com- 
prehensive body  of  geometrical  truths, 
led  to  the  conviction  that  Geometry  was 
an  immensely  valuable  element  in  intel- 
lectual education.  The  apprehensions 
of  such  truths  threw  a  new  light  upon 
the  nature  of  all  truth  and  the  means  of 
attaining  it.  It  was  seen  that,  thence- 
forth, they  who  were  altogether  ignorant 
of  Geometry,  were  destitute  of  the  best 
means  then  known,  of  showing  them 
what  is  the  genuine  aspect  of  essential 
truth— what  is  the  nature  of  the  intel- 
lectual vision  by  which  it  is  seen. — 
what  is  the  consciousness  of  intuitive 
power  on  which  its  foundations  rest. 
And  thus,  in  virtue  of  the  geometrical 
discoveries  of  the  Platonic  epoch,  geom- 
etry became  a  part  of  the  discipline  of 
the  Platonic  school;— became  the  starting 
point  of  the  Platonic  reformation  of  the 
intellectual  education  of  Athens;—  became 
an  element  of  a  liberal  education.  And 
not  only  became  so  then,  but  has  con- 
tinued so  to  this  day:  so  that  among  our- 
selves, and  in  every  other  country  of 
high  cultivation,  no  education  is  held  to 
be  raised  on  good  foundations  which 
does  not  include  geometry — elementary 
geometry  at  least,— among  its  component 
portions.  "—Dr.  Whewell. 


A  company  of  Vassar  girls  were  found 
by  a  professor  fencing  with  broomsticks 
in  the  gymnasium.  He  reminded  the 
young  ladies  that  such  an  accomplish- 
ment would  not  aid  them  in  securing  hus- 
bands. "It  will  help  us  to  keep  them  in 
order,"  replied  one  of  the  girls.—  Ex. 
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VALEDR'TOKY. 

Our  six  mouth's  term  of  apprenticeship 
is  over  and  with  ioy  we  lay  down  our  ed- 
itorial peu.  and  transfer  our  arduous  du- 
ties to  our  successors. 

Notwithstanding  some  things  which 
were  undoubtedly  discouraging,  we  feel 
that  the  Review  is  left  now  at  the  end, 
with  a  reputation  not  at  all  to  be  despised, 
and  a  list  of  subscribers  and  exchanges, 
which  will  furnish  a  good  nucleus  for  the 
additions  which  are  bound  to  follow. 

The  association  of  the  students  in  the 
paper  with  the  Faculty  has  been  a  tem- 
porary necessity  not  altogether  undesir- 
able, but  one  which  will  not  be  continu- 
ed another  year.  The  inconveniences  in 
printing  the  paper  are  now  entirely  re- 
moved, and  delays  will  no  longer  em- 
barass  the  long  suffering  editors. 

As  a  clear  and  vigorous  expression  of 
the  students  of  the  college  both  literary 
and  journalistic,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  it  has  been  a  marked  suc- 
cess. The  hardest  and  most  discouraging 
work  is  ever  the  part  of  those  who  are 
the  beginners,  and  upon  the  broad  foun- 
dation laid  this  year,  we  hope  and  expect 
to  see  a  fair  and  stately  superstructure 
raised  by  those  who  follow. 

The  University  with  its  Review  now 
works  upon  a  solid  basis,  its  interests  and 
influences  are  steadily  increasing. 

With  no  cause  then  for  distrust  in  a 
future  which  even  now  grows  bright 
with  promise,  we  hail  the  advance  of  the 
paper  and  wish  for  it  uninterrupted  pro- 
gress and  success. 


It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  devel- 
opment of  those  traits  of  character  which 
mark  the  worth  of  a  man  is  by  no  means 
the  least  important  part  of  college  train- 
ing. A  fine  sense  of  honor  scorning  an 
action  that  is  mean  or  tricky  is  a  precious 
thing,  but  this  seems  to  be  often  forgot- 
ten in  college  life.  Some  men  demand 
of  others  a  degree  of  fairness  and  trust 
that  they  are  far  from  returning. 

The  just  indignation  of  many  of  our 
students  has  been  aroused  in  the  matter 
of  examinations  by  the  action  of  some  of 
their  fellows.  While,  undoubtedly,  the 
greatest  fault  is  that  of  the  student  who 
will  cheat,  some  blame  may  be  due  to 
the  Professors,  who  render  it  possible. 
That,  as  has  been  the  case,  members  of 
the  Freshman  class  or  students  in  the 
Academy  should  be  able  to  secretly  ob- 


tain copies  of  the  examination  papers 
shows  a  failure  on  somebody's  part.  Per- 
haps nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to 
convince  a  man  that  such  a  course  of 
cheating  injures  and  disgraces  himself 
rather  than  in  any  way  hurting  the  Pro- 
fessors. 

As  a  rule,  during  examinations  the 
Professors  treat  the  classes  with  a  degree 
of  courtesy  and  confidence  that  is  high- 
ly appreciated,  and  we  can  venture  to 
say  that  it  is  rarely  abused.  One  can 
more  easily  make  excuse  to  his  conscience 
for  a  sly  reference  to  a  book  or  "vest- 
pocket  edition"  if  he  feels  himself  watch- 
ed by  a  suspicious  Professor,  than  he 
can  excuse  himself  for  delibrate  cribbing 
in  the  absence  of  the  man  who  left  the 
room  trusting  to  his  honor.  Such  a 
breach  of  confidence,  such  aggravated 
smallness,  is  unworthy  a  man.  It  is  far 
better,  far  more  satisfactory  to  self  to  be 
honest,  fair,  and  manlj-  about  it  even  at 
the  cost  of  a  failure. 


According  to  request  the  class  of  '80  in 
leaving  have  caused  to  be  printed  and 
published  the  College  Song. 

The  words  and  music  were  composed 
by  a  couple  of  its  members  in  the  year 
78.  It  was  a  genuine  expression  of  the 
enthusiasm  felt  by  the  class  in  the  new 
college,  and  has  been  sung  constantly 
ever  since. 

For  its  preservation  it  is  now  commit- 
ted to  the  immortal  custody  of  print  in 
the  columns  of  this  number,  and  is  thus 
handed  down  in  accurate  shape  to  all 
students  who  mav  follow. 


We  again  desire  to  acknowledge  the 
kindness  of  a  former  student,  one  who 
was  a  member  of  the  class  of  '80.  and  who 
has  always  manifested  an  ardent  interest 
in  the  College.  His  contribution  which 
we  publish  in  this  number  recalls  events 
of  the  Sophomore  year  and  hence  will  be 
especialy  interesting  to  the  older  stu- 
dents. 


The  College  has  a  branch  ofhce  of  the 
U.  S.  Postal  service  within  its  walls,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  students.  In 
recognition  of  the  high  claims  of  the  in- 
stitution, the  government  agent  renders 
his  service  gratis. 


'80,  P.  D.  Bergen  and  F.  L.  Forbes 
spent  a  few  days  camping  at  Lake  Bluff, 
during  their  fortnight's  vacation.  They 
report  a  "splendid  time,"  and  an  excel- 
lent chance  to  practise  their  graduating 
orations. 


E.  H.  Wells.  81.  is  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Yale  News — published  daily  (  Satur- 
days excepted)  dining  term  time.  Mr. 
Wells  will  be  remembered  by  many  as  a 
former  member  of  '80,  L.  F.  IT. 


*vt 
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COLLEGE. 
THE  FIRST  GOLLEGE  FIRE. 

BY  E.  H,  W. 

'Tis  midnight.    Sleep  is  gently  loosed 

Upon  the  fowls  now  gone  to  roost. 

The  night  grows  deep,  the  shadows  thicken 

Around  the  darkey-chosen  chicken. 

The  throttled  rooster  yields  no  sound, 

And  midnight  stillness  reigns  around. 

The  clock  has  tolled  the  midnight  hour, 
The  tom-cat  issues  from  his  bower, 
His  cry  of  wild,  nocturnal  love 
Pierces  afar,  below,  above, 
And  countless  cats  with  hurrying  bound. 
Assemble  all  the  world  around. 

'Tis  midnight.    On  his  downy  couch 
The  student  dreaming  of  the  hour 
When  recitations  should  avouch 
His  full  and  classic  strength  and  power. 
By  shouts  of  "Fire!"  called  loud  and  deep. 
Is  wakened  from  his  troubled  sleep. 

The  other  students  waked  before, 
Are  hurrying  to  the  field  of  war, 
And  pressing  on,  the  pump  assail 
With  every  size  and  form  of  pail. 
The  bowls  that  yielding  cows  have  fed, 
And  pans  ordained  to  making  bread, 
Jugs,  buckets,  tubs  and  mugs  lead  ou, 
[Followed,  alas!  by  demijohn); 
Cans,  pitchers,  wash-bowls  all  combine, 
And  broken  fruit  jars  end  the  line. 

But  while  the  heroes  fight  the  flame 

The  student  of  the  novel  name, 

The  minister  about  to  be, 

"With  style  "unstilted,"  proud  and  free, 

Came  like  a  spectre  of  the  night 

To  linger  in  their  mortal  sight; 

And  tossing  back  his  lengthened  locks. 

Unfolded  views  thus  orthodox: 

"I  thought  to  be  the  one  who  leads 

This  army  ou  to  noble  deeds; 

But  circumstances  grasped  the  fame 

And  turned  it  to  another  name. 

I  calmly  looked  the  matter  o'er, 

And  could  not  reach  the  field  before. 

This  shall  my  absence  well  excuse, 

I  could  not  find  a  pail  to  use." 

And  then,  his  silver  discourse  through, 

He  turned  and  vanished  from  their  view. 

The  midnight  winds  with  wild  refrain 

That  whistled  round  his  window  pane, 

Might  tell  an  interesting  tale 

Of  how  he  hunted  for  the  pail. 

Searched  everywhere,  from  nothing  shrunk. 

Ransacked  the  contents  of  his  trunk, 

Then  drew  his  trunk  down  by  the  handle, 

And  saved  unhurt  his  tallow  caudle. 

In  fact,  so  did  his  search  avail, 

That  naught  escaped  him— but  the  pail. 

Should  ever  bard  in  coming  time 
Presume  to  tell  of  deeds  sublime, 
And  seok,  to  deck  his  lines  of  gold, 
One  who  would  pass  the  deeds  of  old, 
And  leave  Achilles  in  the  shade, 
Here  is  a  hero  ready  made, 
A  subject  for  the  grandest  tale, 
The  hero  of  the  unfonnd  pail. 


The  first  college  paper  was  published 

at  Hobart  in  1800.  -  -College  Mercury. 


That  College  boys  are  very  cleanly  in 
their  habits  is  shown  by  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  water  that  they  use  in  various 
ways. 
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ACADEMY. 

"That  geometrical  steed  of  Prof  .'s"  is  no 
longer  prancing  through  the  grounds. 


The  warm  weather  brings  a  variety  of 
amusements.  Some  take  a  daily  bath 
in  the  Lake  and  say  "it  isn't  cold  a  bit." 
Others  tree  squirrels  and  catch  them  to 
keep  in  cages  as  pets.  Those  with  a  ten- 
dency to  study  Natural  History  make 
collections  of  birds'  eggs,  or  gather  the 
numerous  varieties  of  wild  flowers  in  the 
woods  and  ravines  to  till  their  herba- 
riums. 


During  the  last  half  term  the  boarders 
assembled  in  the  school-room  several 
evenings  each  week  for  study,  one  of  the 
teachers  being  in  attendance  to  render 
.such  assistance  as  might  be  desirable. 
The  plan  meets  with  general  approval 
and  seems  to  work  well.  Why  should  not 
the  boys  have  this  privilege,  as  well  as 
the  fair  members  of  another  department 
of  the  University? 

GRADUATING    EXERCISES    OF    THE 
ACADEMY  SENIOR  CLASS. 


The  public  exercises  of  commencement 
week  were  introduced  Friday  evening, 
June  18th,  by  the  graduating  exercises  of 
the  Senior  class  of  the  Academy.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  was  used  for  the 
occasion  and  was  well  filled  with  an 
audience  which  seemed  to  thoroughly 
enjoy  the  exercises.  After  the  opening- 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nichols,  a  quar- 
tette led  by  Prof.  Sabin  and  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Sabin,  gave  a  selection.  Of  the 
literary  numbers  the  first  was  an  oration. 
"Words,"  by  Harry  Steams,  Waukegan. 
By  words  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  great  characters  of  the  past,  and  in 
them  have  stored  up  the  learning  of  all 
ages.  The  American  tendency  is  toward 
laconicism,  and  some  short  phrases,  as 
"all  right"  convey  a  world  of  meaning: 
such  a  one  also  is  the  "know  thyself,"  of 
the  Greeks.  Nicknames  often  carry  with 
them  great  influence.  The  final  argu- 
ment was  on  the  great  necessity  of  un- 
derstanding the  meaning  and  usuage  of 
words.  Arthur  B.  Voak.  Spring  Bluff, 
followed  with  a  declamation,  "The  Two 
Roads,"  after  which  Edward  W.  St. 
Pierre,  St.  Anne,  gave  an  oration,  "Our 
Debt  of  Gratitude  to  France."  The 
speaker  glanced  over  some  of  the  occa- 
sions on  which  France  has  assisted  us, 
and  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  cit- 
izens of  his  adopted  country  for  gratitude 
toward  his  native  land.  Miss  Holt  then 
sang  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  "Flowers 
of  May." 

By  way  of  variety,  and  as  a  good  way 
of  showing  the  ability  of  the  students  in 
writing  and  speaking,  a  debate  was  given 
on  the  question:  "Resolved,  that  the 
Government  of  this  country  is  practieally 
inferior  to  the  English  Government  in 
its  results."      The  debaters  were,  in  the 


affirmative,  Albert  G.  Benedict  and  Wil- 
liam B.  Hotchkiss,  Lake  Forest;  in  the 
negative  Charles  F.  Staver,  Freeport,  and 
Horace  W.  Henderson.  Lake  Forest.  The 
argument  was  well  sustained  on  both 
sides.  Mr.  Henderson  had  an  advantage 
in  speaking  without  confinement  to 
manuscript,  and  made  a  happy  hit  in 
reference  to  third  term,  and  in  the  use  of 
Gen.  Garfield's  name  which  was  received 
with  loud  applause.  The  decision 
of  the  judges  was  in  favor  of  the 
negative.  Miss  Barnum  now  sang.  "My 
True  Love  has  my  Heart."  which  was 
followed  by  an  encore.  The  mention  of 
the  name  of  the  next  speaker.  Will  A. 
Patterson,  Keokuk.  Iowa,  drew  forth  an 
expression  of  pleasure  from  the  audience 
who  remembered  him  as  the  successful 
declaimer  in  the  prize  contest  last  term. 
His  selection.  "Pledge  with  Wine."  was 
one  well  calculated  to  incite  the  feelings 
and  in  delivery  he  fully  sustained  his 
reputation.  The  last  oration  was  "Qual- 
ifications for  citizenship, "  by  W.  W.  Wirt, 
Wadsworth.  Ohio.  The  argument  which 
was  well  sustained,  was  that  culture- 
physical,  mental,  moral,  is  needed  to  fit 
one  for  citizenship.  After  a  few  remarks 
by  Principal  W.  L.  Rankin,  who  presided 
over  the  exercises,  the  quartette  gave 
another  song  and  the  President  dismissed 
the  audience  with  a  benediction. 


FERRY  HALL  DEPARTMENT, 


Conducted  by  Cabbie  F.  Benedict. 

The  picnic  on  Decoration  Day,  at  Lake 
Bluff,  was  decidedly  interrupted  by  the 
storm;  the  girls  had  to  take  refuge  in  the 
cottages,  and  became  pretty  wet  before 
reaching  home. 


Miss  Warne's  pupils  gave  a  recital, 
some  two  weeks  ago,  which  was  very  en- 
joyable. Miss  Williams  read  several  se- 
lections, and  Mrs.  Sabin  sung  delightful- 
ly. Misses  Lois  and  Jennie  Durand,  and 
Miss  Mollie  Dickinson  played  especially 
well,  while  each  performance  deserved 
its  share  of  praise. 


Mr.  Licbling  gave  his  second  piano  re- 
cital on  June  15.  assisted  by  Mr.  Wallen- 
stien,  of  Chicago.  While  Mr.  Liebling's 
playing  is  enjoyed  at  any  time  by  a  Lake 
Forest  audience,  he  did  even  better  than 
usual,  and  Mr.  Wallenstien's  perform- 
ances were  delightful.  While  all  the 
numbers  on  the  program  were  applaud- 
ed vigorously,  perhaps  the  audience  en- 
joyed "Gems  from  Scotland"  the  most. 


On  Friday  the  11th  the  class  of  '80  gave 
a  supper  to  the  boarders  on  the  lawn  at 
Mr.  Benedict's.  The  tables  were  decorat- 
ed with  ferns  and  flowers,  and  at  each 
2)late  a  small  bouquet.  The  girls  enjoyed 
the  supper  as  only  school  girls  can,  and 
then  came  the  "feast  of  reason."  Miss 
McFarland  as  toast  master,  gave  "Semi- 
nary Bells. "  which  was  responded  to  by 


Miss  Risser.  She  told  of  the  rising  bell, 
of  the  visions  it  destroyed  and  those  it 
awakened:  then  of  the  supper  bell, 
when  the  girl  at  the  gate— or  at  the  lake 
— cries: 

"Give  me  three  minutes  more  teacher. 
Only  three  minutes  more. 
To  say  the  little  I  wished  to  say 
And  could  not  say  before!" 
Then  followed  the  reflections  of  the 
culprit: 

"Late,  late,  late!  and  full  the  room  and  still. 

Late,  late,  late!  but  you  can  enter  still. 

Late,  late,  late!  Report  you  must  ami  will." 

After  a  thorough  rehearsal  of  the  griefs 

imposed  by    the  bells,    she  closed  with 

the  plaintive  demand: 

"Tell  me,  ye  winded  winds. 
Which  round  my  pathway  roar. 
Is  there  no  spot  on  earth 
Where  bells  are  heard  no  more?" 

Then  followed  "the  Infants."  ably  re- 
sponded to  by  Miss  Pagin.  She  told  how 
they  copied  the  tricks  and  manners  of 
their  elders,  of  their  trials,  and  finally 
asked  "what  should  we  do  without  them?" 

Miss  Sweet  spoke  on  "Our  Guardian 
Angels, "the  teachers,  very  brightly,  di- 
viding these  human  angels  like  the  others 
into  those  of  darkness  and  of  light. — 
touching  on  their  possession  of  a  sixth 
sense— the  knowledge  of  the  fact  when  a 
girl  was  where  she  did  not  belong,  even 
though  she  was  invisible  to  the  watchful 
eye.  Miss  Maggie  Wylie  gave  her  im- 
pressions of  "Ferry  Hall"  from  the  cata- 
logue, and  the  way  her  hopes  were  re- 
alized. The  "baronial  castle"  in  the  pic- 
ture was  a  myth.  The  "lords  and  ladies 
on  richly  caparisoned  steeds  coming 
through  the  yard, "  a  snare  aud  a  delusion, 
and  her  hopes  were  aU  cruelly  dashed. 
"Our  Joys  and  Sorrows"  was  responded 
to  by  Miss  DeGolyer,  telling  of  the  griefs 
and  delights  of  the  year  and  making  sev- 
eral capital  hits.  Then  Miss  Leonard 
spoke  on  "The  Boys."  Saying  that  she 
felt  unable  to  grasp  or  do  justice  to  a 
subject  of  which  she  was  so  ignorant, 
she  traced  the  boy  from  babyhood  to 
mauhood,  declaring  him  to  be  the  "  nicest " 
when  in  dresses,  "because  most  like  a 
girl."  She  spoke  of  the  classes  of  boys 
most  familiar  to  us,  and  called  "town 
boys,  homeless  and  houseless  little 
Arabs."  needing  guardians,  as  they  ap- 
parently possessed  no  parents,  and  re- 
form schools  for  homes,  and  suggesting 
Ferry  Hall  in  the  latter  capacity. 

This  ended  the  list  of  toasts,  but  Miss 
Hoffman  announced  another,  "the  Sen- 
iors, "  which  was  replied  to  by  Miss  Mil- 
ler. She  showed  a  remarkable  acquaint- 
ance with  their  deeds  and  doings  in  the 
past  year,  and  related  some  little  stories 
which  created  a  good  deal  of  amusement 
outside  the  class.  In  behalf  of  the 
school  she  thanked  them  for  the  pleasant 
evening. 

An  horn-  was  then  spent  in  singing 
aud  walking  about,  and  the  girls  went 
home  declaring  they  had  enjoyed  it  aU 
immensely. 
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1.  When  our  forefathers  founded  this  natiou.They  founded  old  Harvard  I  know;  But  affairs  ever  since  the  ere-  a-  tion  Have  stead-i-ly  been  on  the  go. 

2.  To  the  westward  s^reat  Empire  has  taken  Her  coustantaud  resolute  way;  Andthe"fogies"down  East  are  mistaken  In  thinking  down  East  it  will  stay. 

3.  They  may  laugh  and  may  say  we  can't  do  it.  But  we  smile  at  their  faint  hearted  jest;  For  with  glorious  impregnable  Hewett  We  will  have  a  College  out  West. 

4.  We'll  strike  where  the  wound  is  t  he  sorest.  And  scatter  the  enemy's  band;  For  we'll  found  in  our  lovely  Lake  Forest  The  mightiest  school  in  the  land. 
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They  may  talk  of  their  great  eastern  College,  And  tell  of  the  good  it  can  do;  But  the  best  place  to  gather  your  knowledge  Is  here  at  our  ownL.F,  U. 


ODE  TO  THE  BULL-FIDDLE. 

[Translation  of  Hot.  Car.  V.  12.) 

What  music  is  it  far  surpasses 

The  braying  of  a  dozen  asses? 

What  howls  around  like  Banshee's  wailing, 

Now  growing  loud,  now  almost  failing? 

Bull-fiddle!  and  the  tic-tac  too, 
That  on  the  pane  beats  time  for  you! 
Thy  music  would  a  muse  amuse, 
The  nine  could  ne'er  their  praise  refuse. 

Nor  could  the  graceful  maid  Terpsichore, 
(Although  her  limbs  were  stiff  as  hickory 
With  rheumatism)  cease  to  dance, 
Like  any  Frenchman  fresh  from  France. 

Ah!  Freshman,  rosin,  string  and  peach-can, 
I'm  sure  that  those  who've  heard  you, each  can 
Declare  that  if  old  Ireland  would  you  take, 
You  would  the  dead  one  at  a  wake,  awake. 

O,  Ole  Bull!  thy  riddle  far  is  famed 

But  yet  with  this  Bull-riddle  it  must  ne'er  be 

named. 
Now  music  is  at  Par,-  sons  of  the  spheres 
Ye  will,  I  Trow,-bridge  o'er  the  stream  of  tears! 


An  Incident  of  Co-education.— Mr. 
(translating  immediately  after  a  fair  class- 
mate)— "I  cannot  become  your  husband." 
It  is  well  to  be  resigned,  friend  W. — Ex. 

"Will  you  have  some  beans,  Johnny?" 

"No." 

"No  what?" 

"No  beans,"  says  Johnny,  solemnly. 

"My  friend  Jones  has  a  great  reverence 
tor  the  truth."  "So  I  perceive,"  said  a 
lawyer,  "he  keeps  at  a  respectable  dis- 
tance from  it." 


^emgiou^jse^yices^   SCOTT  &  CO 


Preaching  Sabbath  morning  at  10  -30, 
o'clock.     Sabbatlt  evening  at  1:45  o'clock: 

Sabbath  School  at  12:00  o'clock. 

Young  People's  Meeting  Sunday  eve- 
ning at  6:45  o'clock. 

Wednesday  evening  Prayer  Meeting  at 
7:30  o'clock. 

Ladies'  Prayer  Meeting  Thursday  after- 
noon at  3:15. 

Young  People's  Council  the  Tuesday  be- 
fore the, first  Sunday  of  the  mouth,  at  1:30 
P.  M. 

Children's  Missionary  Society,  "Steady 
Streams,  "  the  second  Monday  afternoon  of 
each  month  at  3:30  o'clock. 

Daily  morning  Prayer-Meeting  from 
10:15  to  10:30  in  College  Chapel. 

Saturday  evening  Prayer-Meeting  from 
1:15  to  8  in  Academy  Chapel. 


TIME-TABLE  OF  THE 

CHICAGOand  NORTH-WESTERN  R.  R. 


GOING 

NORTH. 

GOING 

SOTJTH. 

a.m. 

p.  m. 

a.  m. 

p.m. 

*9.15 

5.20 

*5.22 

12:45 

f9.38 

*li.ll0 

6.30 

$.03 

♦10.57 

6.55 

7.01 

6.33 

7.35 

7.50 

tio.os 

*9.24 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

HATTERS, 

135  *  137  MADISON  ST. 

CHICAGO. 

BRANCH  STORES 
Cor.  Halstead  and  Harrison  Sts., 

Corner  Lake  and  Clark  Sts. 


Tmesdell  &  La  Mar 


♦Milwaukee   Express,  daily,  except   Sunday. 
ISundav  onlv.     tDailv  through. 


■r 
Park  and  Main  Sts.,  KENOSHA,  WIS. 

Have  facilities  for  making  first  class  Photo- 
graphs that  are  not  surpassed.  Special  rates 
given  to  students  and  the  making:  of  Class  Pic- 
tures. 


JR.    A.    TURTLE, 

NATURALIST  AND 

WIDE^JflljSF, 

Winner  of  the  First  Prize  for  Taxidermist 
Work  at  St.  Louis  Bench  Show,  lrt78. 

43  SOUTH  CLARK  STREET. 
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NEWEEITION. 

f DICTI0N4Ry  fsupPLEMEHTL 


GET  THE  BEST, 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED. 

1028  Pages.   3000  Engravings. 
FOUR    PAGES     COLOltEJO    JfLATES. 

Containing  a  SUPPLEMENT  of  over 

4600  NEW  WORDS  and  Meanings, 

ALSO  ADDED,  A  NEW 

DiograpMeal   Dictionary 

of  over  0700  NAMES. 
A  GIIOSCE   GIFT 

FSS  P.13TGH,  TEfldiLR,  PARENT,  CHILD,  FRIEND. 

A  IJATIONAL  STANDARD. 

'■^—'y'LIKSTER'S  is  tho  Dictionary  used  in  the 
Vv     Government  Printing  Office.    Jan.  1SS0. 
TTSvcry    Stato    purchase    of    Dictionaries  for 
j£a    Schools  has  been  of  Webster. 

Books  in  the  Public   Schools  of  the  United 
Statosare  mainly  based  on  "Webster. 
£$aleof  Webster's  is    20  times  as  great  as  the 


sale  of  any  other  series  of  Dictionaries. 

THIRTY-TWO  THOUSAND  COPIES  have  been 
placed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  U.  S. 
1H ngravings, — contains  3000,  nearly  three 
/.fcl  times  as  many  as  any  other  Dictionary. 
TTJ3  ecommended  by  State  Supt's  of  Schools  in 
«Uo  33  States,  and  by  5Q  College  Pres'ts. 
ALSO 

WEBSTER'S  HflTIOML  PlCTerirL  D;CTif>:JflRY. 

1040  Fagcs  Octavo.    COO  Engravings. 
C.  &  C.  CICRRIAM,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass. 


T7oTbGtor   Abzi&cments,  —  published  by 
1V::0:J.  DLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  New  York. 
Webster's  Primary  Cchool  DicVy,  204  Engravings. 
"         Common  School    "       274         " 

I3';h°cho3l  "       207 

"  Academic  "        344         " 

"         Counting  House    "     with  many  IHustra- 
tior.s,  l..  J  Y-I«-pjlo  tables  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 


The  "McKinnon" 

FOUNTAIN 

PEN: 

THE  COMMERCIAL  PEN 
OF  THE  AGE. 

The  only  diamond-tipped, 

Conioal-pointed  Fountain  Pen 
and  fluid  ink  pencil  in  the 
world. 

Tlie  only  Pen  that  will 
write  75  pages  of  foolscap 
without  being  refilled. 

The  only  Fountain  Pen 
that  never  gets  out  of  order. 
We  guarantee  every  Pen  for 
three  years. 

The  only  Pen  always 
ready,  that  does  not  blot  or 
soil  the  hands.  Sold  by  all 
Stationers. 

— price  list. — 

Lontr,  Chased,  6  inches  long,  $5.00 
Short,        "        i'a    "         "  4.50 

Long,  Plain,      6        "         "  4.50 

Short,      "  4'i    "         "  4.U0 

Every  Pen  warranted  for  three 
years,  and  put  up  in  a  handsome 
Morocco  Case. 

Sent  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S. 
on  receipt  of  price. 

FRANK  0.  HARDING, 

Lake  Forest.  HI. 

YES!! 


FRED  WISE, 


»§ 


LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


JAMES  ANDERSON,  Blackler  Brothers, 


GENTLEMEN'S  suits  made  to 
order  in  the  latest  sh  les  and  at  rates 
far  below  city  prices. 

Special  attention  given  to  clean- 
ing and  repairing. 

%  W.  W/NW% 

Dealer  in  General  Merchandise: 
Specialties  in  Fancy  Groceries  and 
Choice  Dairy  Butter;  respectfully  in- 
cites the  attention  of  the  people  of 
Lade  Forest  and  uicinity  to  call  and 
examine  stock  before  purchasng 
elsewhere. 

Goods  marked  at  Chicago  prices 
and  delivered  free  of  charge. 

A  complete  stock  of  Sewing  Machine 
Xeedles,  for  all  Machines,  stuck  on  nee- 
dle paper  to  prevent  rust,  and  giving 
sizes  of  cotton  and  silk  to  be  used. 

Opp.  Depot.  Lake  Forest. 

J.  E.  MINES, 

GENERAL  DEALER  IN 

Meats  and    Provisions, 

Xj-a-ice:    foeest. 


gekeral:deai,er  ix 


alwavs  have  at  their 
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Shelf  Hardware, 

CROCKERY,  BOOTS,  SHOES, 


—J — •  __»  IZf-j 


ETC.,  ETC. 

JEH^I  resoectfullv  invite  an  exam- i 
ination  of  stock,  believing  all  can  be  j 
satisfied  that  it  is  for  their  interest ; 
to  make  purchases  here.  Arrange-! 
ments  have  been  made  to  keep  con- 1 
stantly  supplied  with  all  the  newest 
styles  of  goods. 

DRUGS,     MEDICINES,    CHEMICALS, 

PATENT  MEDICINES,  PAINTS, 

OILS.  ETC. 


A  gooa  selection  of 
CHOICE  MEATS, 

POULTRY 

and  GAME, 
and  the  best  VEGETABLES  EGGS, 
BUTTER  etc.  procurable  in  this  ui- 
cinity. 

Their  terms  are   as   low  as  first 
class  goods  will  warrant. 
331aclilei*    Brothers, 
LAKE  FOREST  ILL 

JAMES  HARDINGE, 

DEALER  IX 

and 


Opposite  Depot, 


Lake  Forest. 


All  hinds  of  Meats  and  Poultry, 
the  best  that  can  be  procured  in  tin's 
locality. 

A  good  variety  of  Vegetables. 

Fresh  Eggs  and  prime  Butter. 

One  of  the  finest  appointed  Mar- 
kets in  Lake  County. 

J.  E.  Mines,  Opp.  Depot. 

Citizens  of  Lake  Forest  and  vicin- 
ity will  always  find  at 

MUMWM  WWSMfB 

a  good  assortment  of 

Stoves  &  Tinware. 

Tin.  Copper  and  Sheet-Iron  work. 
Roofing.  Jobbing  and  General  Re- 
pairing done  neatly  and  at  par  with 
city  prices. 
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LAKE    FOREST    UNIVERSITY 


We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
opportunity  offered  by  Lake  Forest  Universi- 
ty in  parents  who  desire  to  educate  their 
children  where  they  will  b  ■  within  easy  reach 
of  home  and  home  influences;  ami  a 
candid  consideration  of  the  tacts  herein  pre- 
sented. 

The  University  is  situated  at  Lake  Forest, 
111..  28  miles  from  Chicago,  and  57  miles 
from  Milwaukee,  on  the  Milwaukee  Division 
of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad. 
Lake  Forest  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
places  in  the  Northwest,  over  looking  Lake 
Michigan  from  an  elevation  of  inure  than 
one  hundred  feet,  and  is  entirely  free  from 
malaria.  It  is  the  home  of  many  of  the 
leading  business  men  of  Chicago.  It  was 
originally  set  apart  for  educational  purposes 

and  its  charter  prohibits  the  sale  of  all  in- 
toxicating drinks,  while  the  prevailing  Chris- 
tian atmosphere  rigidly  excludes  all  other 
haunts  of  vice,  so  that  the  student  is  free 
from  all  the  ordinary  temptations  which 
lure  from   study,    lead   to  idleness  and  unfit 

for  the  duties  of  life.  The  University  em- 
braces three  departments:  the  Academy. 
FerrJ  Hall  and  the  College.  The  main 
buildings,  which  are  substantial  and  commo- 
dious, are  all  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
gas.    Seven  buildings  have  been  erected  in 

a  little  mure  than  a  year,  adding  $70,000  to 
the  value  of  the  property  of  the  University. 

The    Academy    was    organized    in    1857; 

Ferry  Hall,  the  Young  Ladies'  Department, 
in  1869;  the  College,  in  L876.  The  entire 
institution  was.  however,  re-organized  nearly 
two  years  ago  and  placed  on  a  solid  educa- 
tional  and  financial  basis;  since  which  time 
its  progress  has  surpassed  the  expectation 
of  its  most  sanguine  friends. 


The  Academy  is  designed  for  boys  twelve 
years  id  1  and  upward.  It  furnishes  Cla-s,- 
cal,  English  and  Normal  Courses.  As  a 
Classical  School,  it  proposes  to  give  a  prep- 
ration  for  0  ...  bhe  noted 
Academies  of  New  England.  In  its  English 
Course  it  offers  what  is  needed  to  prepare  a 
young  man  for  the  ordinary  relations  and 
business  of  life.  The  Normal  Course,  com- 
bining scientific  and  professional  instruction, 
fits  young  men  and  young  women  for  the 
work  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  The 
instructors,  fifteen  in  number  have  had  large 
experience,  and  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  work  done  will  be  of  the  highest 
order. 

Ferry  Hall  is  a  Seminary  for  young  women, 
having  grounds,  buildings  and  organiza- 
tion distinct  from  the  other  departments,  al- 
though under  the  saniegeneralma.nageiuent. 

Itsplan  excludes  co-education.  Its  Prep- 
atory  Course  extends  over  three  years,  and  is 
intended  for  young  girls  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Its  Collegiate  Course  covers 
four  years,  embracing,  besides  the  common 
branches,  Higher  Mathematics,  Ancient  and 
Modern  Languages,  the  Physical  and  Men- 
tal Sciences.  History  and  English  Literature. 
The  higher  branches  are  chiefly  taught  by 
the  College  Professors,  thereby  giving  the 
young  ladies  advantages  such  as  cannot  be 
afforded  in  most  other  institutions  for  young 
women.  She  advantages  offered  in  Music. 
Drawing  ami  Painting,  and  in  Vocal  Cul- 
turecannotbe  surpassed.  The  corps  of  in- 
structors numbers  nineteen.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  theitoard  of  Trustees  to  add  every- 
thing that  may  at  any  time  appear  to  be 
needed  to  insuie  a  complete  ami  rounded 
Christian  culture  to  the  young  ladies  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  Faculty. 


The  College  aims  to  give  to  young   men 
ami  young  women  tin'  highest  kind  of  Chris- 
tian Collegiate  education  at  moderate 
and  under  the  best  influences.     The  Sti 
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maintained.    'I  he  <  orps  of  ten  Profi    son    i  - 
made  up  of  graduates  of  Princeton,   Yale, 
and  other  prominent    institutions,    n 
large  experience  in  i  oil.  ge  work  both  at  the 
East  and   West.    The  constant  purpose  of 
the  Faculty  will  be  to  educate,  in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  word,   and   thus  fit  the  youth 
committed  to  their  charge  to  lill.  intelligent- 
ly, ably  and  honorably,  the  highest  pos 
open  to  American  citizens. 

An  accurate  statement  of  what  each  stu- 
dent has  been  domg,  of  the  progress  made, 
with  remarks  on  general  deportment,  con- 
dition of  health,  etc.,  mailed  to  parents  or 
guardians  monthly. 

The  Total  Necessary  Expenses  in  the 
Academy  are  only  about  $200  a  year;  in 
Ferry  Hall,  $800;  in  the  College,  $175. 
Material  aid  is  furnished  students  when  nec- 
essary. 

In  view  of  the  high  purpose  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  become  an  honor  to  the  Northwest. 
and  in  consideration  of  the  superior  advan- 
tages offered  for  all  ages  ami  classes  of  stu- 
dents, we  earnestly  solicit  your  careful  ex- 
amination of  our  claims  as  a  home  institu- 
tion, before  deciding  upon  a  place  in  which 
to  educate  your  children. 

Fall  Term,  in  all  departments,  Opens  Sep- 
tember 8th;   Winter  Term,  January  5th. 

For  Catalogue  and  further  information 
apply  to  the   President. 

1>.  S.  GREGORY, 

Lake  Forest,  111. 


